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The Iron, Wire, Wire-Rope & Fencing Company. 


ROWELI & CO., 
Patentees and Contractors to H.M.'s Offices. Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. 


ROWELL’S Patent “ECONOMIC” WIRE FENCING, 


WITH 


PATENT DIAGONAL BRACE, 
THE MOST SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT IN WIRE FENCING DURING RECENT YEARS, 


COMBINES 


GROWING IN 
PUBLIC FAVOUR oe ECONOMY WITH 
EVERY DAY. EFFICIENCY. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER FROM EMINENT ENGINEERING FIRM. 


“We have fixed your Diagonal Braces, and have strongly recommended their use. We think you have 
made a very substantial improvement in Fencing.” 


ROWELL’S UNCLIMBABLE WROUGHT IRON FENCES. 


Deer Park Fencing. Continuous Iron Fencing 
and Gates. 
Rabbit Warren, Fencing. 
Pheasantries. Hurdles. 
Wire Netting. HL Tree Guards and Gates, 


Write for Priced Catalogue to 


D. ROWELL & CO., 2, Poet’s Corner, Westminster, LONDON, S.W. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, EC. 


Incorporated in the year 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110, and further empowered by 
. Special Act, 15 Vict. cap. 53. 


This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all Surplus Funds 
belong to the Members. 

{r third year a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 

muses have been declared. 

The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

The Surplus Funds already appropriated exceed £1,000,000. 

It has an ANNUAL INCOME of £240,287, 

An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of £1,186,846. 

And has PAID IN CLAIMS, £1,409,966. 

Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided the age of the Assured 
has been admitted. 

Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the 
payment of premiums. 

No or’ for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy 

mates. 

Assurers under the Temperance ScueEme are placed in a separate Section. 

Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 

LOANS on LeasrHoups, and other Securirizs considered. 


Prospectuses, Copies of the last Report and Balance Sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, &c. 
ean be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the Company, or to os 


EDWIN BOWLEY, FIA., F.SS., Manager and Secretary. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


The Saturday Review says :—‘“ A little book, of which the learning and svlidity are beyond dispute..... 
Mr. Freeman has given in this volume a vigorous sketch, which is more than a summary of what he has 
said before. He has given an admirable account of William's training, William’s character, and William's 
work—an account which could not be amend2d within its own limits.’ 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. By M. Creieuton, M.A. DC.L., LL.D., Dixie Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


The St. James’s Gazette says :—‘‘ The main interest of Wolsey’s career is to be found in the story of his foreign 
policy. This story Canon Creighton has told, as might have been expected from so profound a student of 
the Reformation era, with much knowledge, judgment, and accuracy of detail.’’ 


WILLIAM THE THIRD. By H. D. Trait. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Freveric Harrison. [Ln June. 
HENRY THE SECOND. By Mrs, J. R. Green. [In the press. 


*,* Seven other Volumes to follow as announced. 


E EARL OF SELBORNE. 

ANCIENT FACTS AND "FICTIONS CONGERNiNG CHURCHES AND 
TITHES. By Rovunpeut, Earu or Setporne, Author of ‘‘A Defence of the Church of 
England against Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

URTH AND POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo., 

A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENG LAND ‘AGAINST DIS- 
ESTABLISHMENT: With an Introductory Letter to the Ricurt Hon. W. E. Guarstoneg, 
M.P. By Rounveut, or Fourth and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


MEMOIR OF PETER DE WINT. By Watrer Armstrone, B.A., Oxon, 
Author of “Alfred Stevens,” ‘ Scottish Painters.” &c. Illustrated by Twenty-four 
Photogravures from the Artist’s Pictures. Super-royal 4to., 3is. 6d. 

PARTIAL PORTRAITS. By Henry James, Author of “ ‘The Europeans,” 
“ French Poets and Novelists,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


POEMS. By Sroprorp A. Brooxe, M.A. Globe 8vo., 6s. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
Globe 8vo., 5s. euch Volume. Vols. I., If., and III. ready. 
Miscellaneous Essays. | Dante, and other Essays. | St. Anselm. 
The other Volumes to follow are:—Spenser, in June, and Bacon, in July. 
UNIFORM WITH AND COMPLETING MR. AINGER’'S EDITION OF LAMB’S WORKS. 
LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. Newly arranged, with Additions, and a 
New Portrait. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Aurrep Arnaer, M.A., 
Canon of Bristol. 2 vols., Globe 8vo., 10s. 


N EW NOVELS. 
WESSEX TALES. Strange, Lively, and Commonplace. By Tomas Harpy, 
Author of “ The Woodlanders,” &c., 2 vols., Globe 8vo., 12s. 
JOYCE. By Mrs. Ouiesant, Autior of The Second Son,” “ Hester”, 3 vols., 
Crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
CHRIS. By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘My Friend Jim,” &c. 2 vols., Crown 


8vo., 21s. 
FRATERNITY. * Romance. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., 21s. (Immediately. 
W BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN INGLESANT.” 
A TEACHER OF “THE VIOLIN; and Other Tales. By J. H. Suorruousz, 
Author of ‘ John Inglesant,” “ Sir Percival,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘ The stories are precious masterpieces of the ey. art.” 
The Literary World says:—‘ All the stories are worth reading . . . for the delightful style of which 
r. Shorthouse has made himseli the master.’’ 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. New Vo umes. 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,” 
“ Dr. Claudius,” ‘“* Zoroaster,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE NEW ANTIGONE. A Romance. Crown 8vo., 6s. [/mmediutely. 


THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE DEAD IN CHRIST: and other Sermons, 
By the late Rev. W. Marunriy, D.D., of Dublin. Crown 8vo. 
EIGHTH AND POPULAR EDITION. Sewed, Oue Shilling; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Sir Joun Lussock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., 
LL.D., D.C.L. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFURKD siLikiisT, LONDON, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON NEW BOOKS, 


READY MAY L 
THE GREAT CRYPTOGRAM: Francis Bacon’s Cipher in the so-called Shakspere 
Plays. By Ianatrus DonnELLY. 2 vols., royal 8vo., price 30s. 


The Table of Contents. : 


Boox I.—Tue Argument. Part 1.—-William did not Write the Plays. Part Il.—Francis Bacon 
the Real Author of the Plays. Part I1I.—Parallelisms. 


Boox Il.—Tue Demonstration. Part I.—The Cipher in the Plays. Part II.—The Cipher Narrative. 
Boox III.—Conc.usions. 


AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY OF REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, authorized 
by his Family, largely Autobiographic. Now being written by his Son, W1LtIam C. BEECHER, and his | 
Son-in-law, Rev. SamvEt ScovILiE, assisted by Mrs. Henry Warp Beecuer. Elegantly and profusely 
Illustrated. Twenty-two other fine Illustrations from old family Daguerreotypes and Pictures never before 
published. Large 8vo. [Very shortly. 


Now Ready. NEW BOOK OF POEMS BY DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, entitled 
BEFORE THE CURFEW, and other Poems, chiefly Occasional. By O. W. Homes, 
Anthor of “ Our Hundred Days in Europe,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


In the press, will be published shortly. 

EXPLORATIONS AND ADVENTURES IN NEW GUINEA. By Capt. Joun 
Srracuan, F.R.G.S, (of Sydney). Crown 8vo., about 300 pp., with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE LAND OF THE PINK PEARL; or Recollections of Life in the Bahamas. 
By L. D. Pow ss, late Circuit Justice in the Bahama Islands. 1 vol., demy 8vo., with Map, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

ANTIPODEAN NOTES. Collected on a Nine Months’ Tour Round the World by 


Wanverer, Author of “ Fair Diana,’’ “ Dinner and Dishes,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF MELBOURNE LIFE. By Joun Freeman. Crown 


8vo., cloth, 6s. 


NEAR AND FAR: An Angler’s Sketches of Home Sport and Colonial Life. 


By Wm. Senior (“Red Spinner’’), Angling Editor of the Field; Author of ‘‘ Waterside Sketches,” &c. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, ts. 


THE LAND OF RUBENS: A Companion for Visitors to Belgium. By Conrap 


Busken Huet. Translated from the Dutch and Edited by Atsert D. Van Dam, Author of “ Famous 
Bohemians,” ‘“‘ Genius en Negligé,”’ &. Crown 8vo., cloth. 


THREE CRUISES OF THE “BLAKE.” By Axexanper Agassiz, Director of the 


Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, Mass. Fully Illustrated. In 2 vols., 8vo., price 42s. 


NEW NOVELS TO GET FROM THE LIBRARIES 


THOMPSON (J).—and HARRIS-SMITH—ULU: An African Romance. By 


ee Tuomson, Author of ‘ Throngh Masai Land,” &c.; and Miss Harris-Smirn. 2 vols., Crown 
4 


CABLE (G. W.)—BONAVENTURE: A Prose Pastoral of Acadian Louisiana. 


Crown 8vo., 5s. (New Volume of Low’s Six-Shilling Series.) 


GIBBON (C.).—BEYOND COMPARE. A Story by Cuartes Grszon, Author of 


** Queen of the Meadow,” “ Clare of Claresmede,” &c. 3 vols., Crown 8vo., cloth, 18s. 


HOEY (F. C.)—-A STERN CHASE. By Mrs. Hory. Cheaper Edition. Crown 


8vo., cloth, 6s. (New addition to “‘ Low's Standard Novels.’’) 


RUSSELL (W. C.)—THE FROZEN PIRATE. By W. Crarx Cheaper 


Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


HANDBOOK OF SURGERY. By Dr. F. Esmarcu. An entirely new Translation 
from the Third German Edition, by R 


.F M.D. i i 
leather binding, 24s. ARQUHAR CurTIs, M.D. With 647 Illustrations, Royal 8vo., 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


MAY NUMBER. Containing— 


LONDON AS A LITERARY CENTRE. First Paper. By R. R. Bowker. 
Illustrated with Portraits from Photographs by Sarony, Hollyer, Lewis, Bassano, Barraud, King, Apollony, 
— Studio, Mayall & Co., London Stereoscopic Co., Elliott & Fry, and St. James’s Photographic 


Martin Farquh ‘t Tupper—Philip James Bailey—William Morris—Lewis Morris—Earl Lytton—Jean Ingelow 
—Christina G. Koss “ti—Muatthew Arnold—Leslie Stephea—Walter Pater—John Addington 
Max Muiler—sSidney \ olvin—Philip Gilbert Hamerton—Herbert Spencer—John Tyndall—Thomas Henry Huxley 
—Sir Jobnu Lubbock—Cardinal Newman—Cardinal Manning—Archdeacon Farrar—Rev. H. R. Haweis—James 
Anthony Froude—W. E. H. Lecky—Samuel Smiles—W. H. Mallock—Dr. William Smith, &. &. 


Loxpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON (Lim1TED), 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


Tump Eprrton. In 2 vols. Demy 8vo., with Portraits, 30s. 


MR. & MRS. BANCROFT 
ON AND OFF THE STAGE. 


WRITTEN BY THEMSELVES. 


THE FIFTH EDITION OF W. P. FRITH’ AUTOBIO- 


GRAPHY is now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. In 2 vols. Dem& 
8vo., with Portraits, 30s. 


WHAT I REMEMBER. by TT. A. Second 


Edition. In 2 vols. Demy 8vo., with Portrait, 36s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCESS DE LIGNE. Edited by 


Lucien Perey. In 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 24s., with Portrait of the Princess. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES OF 
SIR DOUGLAS FORSYTH, K.C.8.1L, C.B. Edited by his Daughter, Ernen 
Forsyru. In demy 8vo., with Portrait on Steel, and Map, 12s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES DICKENS, by Mrs. CHRIS- 
TIAN, appeared in the April Number of TEMPLE BAR. The 
Second Edition of which is to be obtained at all Booksellers’ and 
Railway Stations. Price One Shilling. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


LOYALTY GEORGE. By Mrs. Parr, Author of ‘“ Adam and Eve,” &. In 


3 vols., Crown 8vo. 


ONLY THE GOVERNESS. By Rosa N. Carey, Author of “Wee Wifie,” 
“Not Like Other Girls,” &c. In 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. By Miss M. Bersam-Epwarps, Author 


of “Dr. Jacob,” &c. In 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


A LIFE INTEREST. By Mrs. Atexanper, Author of “The Wooing o’t,” 


“ Her Dearest Foe.” In 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


NARKA. By Karsteen O'Meara, Author of ‘‘The Old House in Picardy,” 


&c. In 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 


YOUNG MISTLEY. A New Novel. In 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Ber Majesty the Queen. 
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A SELECTION OF BIOGRAPHIES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Ww. EI. SMITE & SON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, to which places they will be FORWARDED CARRIAGE FREE. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


Albemarle, Earl! of, Fifty Years of My Life. 2 vols. re ee ‘ike 

Balfe, M. W., His Life and Work, by William A. Barrett. Without Plates. 

Barry, Sir Charles, Life and Works, by Alfred Barry, D.D. ... 

Beaconsfield, Ear], Selected Speeches of. Arranged and Edited. With Introdue- 
tory and Explanatory Notes. With Portrait. 2 vols. ... 

Berlioz, Hector, Autobiography of, from 1803 to 1865, comprising “his Travels i in 
Italy, Germany, Russia, and England. Translated by R. and E. Holmes. 
2 vols. ... 

Bettany, C. T., Eminent Doctors : their ‘Lives ‘and their Work. Second. ‘Edition. 
2 vols. 

Bismarck, Prince: ‘an Historical. "Biography, by C. Low, ‘M.A. ‘Two Portraits. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


In the Franco-German War, 1870 71. From the German of Dr. 
Moritz Busch. 2 vols. 

This remarkable and highly interesting work not only describes with photographic 
accuracy the chief incidents of the Franco-German War of 1870-71, but it also gives a 
life-like portrait of Prince Bismarck as one of the chief actors in that terrible drama. 

Brock, William, D.D., The Life of, by Charles Birrell .. 
Brown, Oliver Madox, A Biographical Sketch, 1855-74, by ‘J. H. Tngratn. Two 
Portraits 
Busbecq, O. G. de, Life ana Letters of, “by C. T. Forster and F. i. B. "Daniell. 
2vols. ... 
Busch, M., Our Chancellor : "Sketches for an Historical Picture. 2 vole. sie 
Byron, Lord, The Letters and Journals of, with Notices of his Life, adh Thomas 
Moore. Illustrated ... 
Cecil, General Sir E. (Viscount Wimbledon), Life and Times, by Cc. Dalton. "2 vols. 
Charlotte of Wales, Princess: a Brief Memoir, by Lady Rose Weigall. Portrait ... 
Clough, Arthur Hugh: a Monograph, by Samuel Waddington ae BEN . 
Creasy, Sir Edward, Memoirs of Eminent Etonians. With Portraits 
CONTAINING— 
Duke of Wellington Richard Poison 
George, Lord Lyttleton Robert Devereux, Third Earl of Essex 
Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke Sir Robert —- First Earl of Orford 


Horace Walpole Thomas Gra, 
Lord North William Pitt, Earl of Chatham and others. 
Marquis of Wellesley. 


De Witt. Jobn, Grand Pensionary of Holland, Life of; or, Twenty Years of a 
Parliamentary Republic, by M. A. Pontalis. Translated by S. E. Stephenson. 
2vols. 8vo. ... 

Erskine, The Hon. H., Lord Advocate for Scotland. With Notices ‘of certain of his 
Kinsfolk and of his Time. Compiled by Lieut.-Col. A. Ferguson aoe 

Foss, E., Biographia Juridica: a Biographical Dictionary of the Judges of England 

Fox, Caroline, Her Journal and Letters, from 1835-71. Edited by H. N. Pym. 

Frederick the Great, Life of. Comprehending a Complete History of the Silesian 
Campaigns and the Seven Years War, by F. Kugler. Illustrated eee 

Garrison, William Lloyd, 1805—1879, The Story of his Life. Told by his Children. 
2 vols. ... 

Goethe, Life of, by H. Diintzer. “Translated by, 7. W. Lyster. With Authentic 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. 2 vols. a 

Handel, G. F., Life of, by W. S. Rockstro. With an ‘Tntroductory Notice by Geo. 
Grove, D.C.L. 

Hill, Sir Rowland, The Life of, and The ‘History ‘of Penny Postage, by Sir Rowland 
Hill and G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. With Portrait. 2vols. ... 

Hodgson, Rev. Francis, B.D., Scholar, Poet, and Divine, with numerous “Letters 
from Lord Byron and others, by his Son, Rev. J. T. Hodgson, M.A. 2 vols.. 

Kean, Edmund, he Life of, from Published and — saan = Ss. W. 
Hawkins. 2vols... 

Lever, Charles, Life of, by Ww. "Fitzpatrick. vols. 

Marie Louise, Memoirs “of the Empress, by de Saint Arnand . 

Matthews, C. J., Life of, with Selections from his Correspondence ‘and Speeches. 
Edited by Charles Dickens. 2 vols. 

Moscheles, Life of, with Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence, by his 
Wife. Adapted from the German by A. D. Coleridge. 2 vols. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & LIST. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES; or, The Bow of Ulysses. By 
—. ee Frovupe. With 9 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Second Edition. 
vo., 18s. 


“* An excellent volume, the brightness and life of which loses nothing by contrast with ional touches of 
grave s2eculation and prophetic seriousness.”—Duily Telegraph. 
THE LONG WHITE MOUNTAIN;; or, A Journey in Manchuria, with an 

Account of the History, Administration, and Religion of that Province. By H. E. M. James, 


of Her Majesty’s Bombay Civil Service. With 10 full-page Illustrations, a Map, and 28 Ilus- 
trations in the Text. 1 vol., 8vo., 24s. 


“Mr. James modestly apologises for the publication of a new book of travels; but when he has read it, the 
reader will feel that the apology was not needed; for Manchuria merits alike the attention of historical students 


and statesmen, and both may benetit by reflection on the interesting subject as it is put before them in this bright 
and useful volume.’’—Spectutor. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR HENRY TAYLOR. Edited by Epwarp 
DowDEN. 1 vol., 8vo., 16s. 

“*It is so short a time since Sir Henry Taylor died, that it is ditticult to believe that he was writing letters to 

Wordsworth in 1823. His Correspondence is now published, and, as readers of his Autobiography will anticipate 


it is fuli of interest. . . . He was well on the way towards ninety when he died, and for by far the greater part o 
that time he had known everybody best worth knowing in England.’’—Daily News. 


THE STORY OF CREATION: A Plain Account of Evolution. By Epwarp 


CLopp, Author of “The Childhood of the World,” &c. With 77 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


“ The author discusses the questions relating to inorganic evolution and to the origin of life and life-forms, 
and sets forth in logical order the arguments which are held to establish the truth of Darwin’s theory of the 
origin and development of species. A tinal chapter is devoted to social evolution, including the evolu ion of mind, 


eae, language, art and science, morals and theology. The book is vigorously written, and well illustrated.”— 
ature, 


WATTS’ DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. Revised and entirely Rewritten 
by H. Forster Morvry, M.A., D.Se., Fellow of, and lately Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
in, University College, London; M. M. Patrison Murr, M.A., F.R.S.E., Fellow, and Pralector 
in Chemistry, of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge ; assisted by Eminent Contributors. 
To be published in Four Volumes, 8vo. Volume I. (Abies—Chemical Change), Royal 8vo., 
price 42s., now ready. 

CHEAPER ISSUE OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS IN EIGHT MONTHLY VOLUMES, 

A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE IV., KING WIL- 
LIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By the late Cuarves C. F. Grevitve, Esq., Clerk of 
the Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L., Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France. (8 vols.) Vols. 1.—V. Crown 8vo., price 6s, each. 


REMINISCENCES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. By Roserr Crawrorp, M.A., 
lately Professor of Civil Engineering in the University of Dublin, Author of ‘‘ Across the 
Pampas and the Andes.” Crown 8vo., 5s. 


MEPHISTOPHELES IN BROADCLOTH: A Satire. By Georce Franots 
ARMsTRONG, M.A., D.Lit. Feap. 8vo., 4s. 


BALLADS OF BOOKS. Edited by Anprew Lance. Feap. 8vo., 6s. 


_ “A delightful volume in all respects. .. . No purchaser and prizer of bouks will care to be without this 
ty volume.’’—Notes and Queries. 


THE ISLAND: An Adventure of a Person of Quality. By Ricuarp Wurreine. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


- “Mr. Whiteing subdues satire, humour, and idyllic grace and tenderness to one delightful blend.”—Daily 
ews. 


‘*A bri Huntly written satire which puts the social problems of the day in many new and striking lights.”— 
Manchester Guardian, 


MARAHUNA: A Romance. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


powerful romance.’’—Scotsman. 


WORKS BY MRS. DE SALIS. 


OYSTERS A LA MODE;; or, The Oyster and | ENTREES A LA MODE. Fourth Edition. 
over One Hundred Ways of Cooking it; to which Feap. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
are added a few Recipes for Cooking all kinds of 
Shelled Fish. Second Editiou. Feap. 8vo., ls. 6d. 


SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH A LA 


SAVOURIES A LA MODE. Seventh Edition. MODE. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo., 1s. 6d, 
Feap. 8vo., 1s. 
VEGETABLES A LA MODE. Fcap. 8vo.,1s.6d. | SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A LA 
[Jn the Press. MODE. Feap. 8vo., Is. 64. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


The Sun: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life 

OF 1HE PLANETARY SYSTEM. With 9 Litho- 

phic Plates (seven coloured), and one hundred 

Z wings on Wood. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 
4s. 


Other Worlds than Ours: the Plurality 
of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent 
Scientific Researches. Fifth Edition. With 14 
Illustrations ; Maps, Charts, Sections, and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Treatise on the Cycloid and all Forms 
OF CYCLOIDAL CURVES, and on the Use of 
Cycloidal Curves in dealing with the Motions of 
Planets, Comets, &c., and of Matter projected from 
= oo With 161 Diagrams. Large crown 8vo., 


The Orbs Around Us: Familiar Essays 
on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the 
Sun and Coloured Pairs of Suns. Third Edition, 
with Chart and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Transits of Venus, Past and Coming, 
from the First Observed a.p. 1639 to the Transit of 
A.D. 2012. Fourth Edition (1882), including an 
Account of the Successes achieved Dec. 1874, anda 
Note on the Results obtained by the British Expe- 
ditions ; with 20 Plates (12 Coloured) and 38 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Studies of Venus-Transits: an Investi- 

tion of the Circumstances of the Transits of 

enus in 1874 and 1882. With 7 Diagrams and 10 
Plates. 8vo., 5s. 

ht Science for Leisure Hours: Fami- 


iar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Pheno- 
mena, &c. 3 vols , crown 8vo., 5s. each. 


Chance and Luck: a Discussion of the 
Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, Lotteries, 
and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes on 
Poker and Martingales. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Moon: Her Motions, Aspect, 

SCENERY, AND PHYSICAL CONDITION. With 

| many Plates and Charts, Wood Engraving, 2 Lunar 

Photographs by Rutherford, of New York. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 


New Star Atlas for the Library, the 
SCHOOL, AND THE OBSERVATORY, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (with Two Index-Plates). With an 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, Mlustrated 
by 9 Diagrams. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 


Larger Star Atlas for Observers and 
| STUDENTS, in Twelve Circular Maps, showi 
| 6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Nebule, &c. Fo’ 
| and Cheaper Edition, with Two Index-Plates. 
Folio, 15s., or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 6d. 


| 
| 
| 


The Universe of Stars: Researches into, 
and New Views respecting the Constitution of the 
Heavens. Second Edition, with 22 Charts (4 
Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Lessons in Elementary Astronomy ; with 
an Appendix containing Hints for Young Telesco- 
pists. With 47 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


Elementary Physical Geography. With 
= ~ Woodcuts, and Diagrams. Feap. 8vo., 


THE 


““ KNOWLEDGE ” 


LIBRARY. 


Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


How to Play Whist, with the Laws and 
Etiquette of Whist ; Whist Whittlings, and Forty 
fully-annotated Games. By “Five or Cuiuss”’ 
(Ricuarp A. Proctor). Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Home Whist : an Easy Guide to Correct 
Play, according to the latest Developments. By 


“ Five or Ciuss’’ (RicHaRD A. Proctor). 
16mo. Is. 


The koetry of Astronomy: a Series of 
Familiar Essays on the Heavenly Bodies. By 
‘Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Stars in their Seasons: an Easy 
Guide to a Knowledge of the Star Groups, in 12 
Maps. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. perial 
vo., 58. 


Strength and Happiness. With 9 Illus- 


By Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 
0., 


The Seasons Pictured in Forty-eight 
Sun-Views of the Earth, and Twenty-four Zodiacal 
Maps and other Drawings. By Kkicuarp A. Proc- 
TOR. Dewy 4to., 5s. 


The Star Primer. Showing the Starry 
Sky, week by week, in Twenty-four Hourly Maps. 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 4to., 2s. 6d. 


Nature Studies. Reprinted from ‘‘ Know- 


ledge.” By Grant ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, 
Tuomas Foster, Epwarp C.Lopp, and RICHARD 
A. Procror. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Leisure Readings. Reprinted from 
“ KNowLeDGe.”’ By Epwarp CLopp, ANDREW 
Witson, THomas Foster, A. C. Runyarp, and 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Rough Ways Made Smooth: a Series of 
Familiar Essays or Scientific Subjects. By RICHARD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Our Place Among Infinities: a Series of 
Essays contrasting our Little Abode in Space and 
Time with the Intinities around us. By RicHarp 
A. Procror. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Expanse of Heaven: a Series of 


Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. By 
RicwHarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. By Richard 


A. Procror. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By 


Ricuarp A, Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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VIZETELLY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


In sown 8vo., with Frontispiece by H. Gray, price “6s. 


THE SOIL. (La Terre.) By Emme Zona. 


** Every page of this book yields evidences of careful study.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
New Novel by the Author of “The Ironmaster.” At all the Libraries. 


WILL. (Volonté.) By Onner. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED MASTERPIECES OF FRENCH FICTION. 


In large octavo, beautifully printed “ a and illustrated with 40 charming Etchings by Paut AvrRIL, 
din the text. Price 15s. 


MY UNCLE BARBASSOU. “By Mario Ucnarp. 

In demy 8vo., Illustrated with Ten Full-page Etchings by C. Country, from Designs by Monrtaprr, price 7s. 6d. 

THE BOHEMIANS OF THE LATIN QUARTER (Scénes de la Vie de 
éme y Henri Murcer. 


“‘Murger was a humorist of a high order, and every page of his book sparkles with wit. The illustrations are 
delicately executed etchings, made with the grace of a genuine Parisian style.’’—Scotsman. 


With upwards of 100 Engravings, price 3s. 6d. 


THE EMOTIONS OF POLYDORE MARASQUIN. By Leon Goztan. 


“ An excellent translation of Léon Gozlan’s best work.’’—Echo. 


THE MERMAID SERIES. 


UNEXPURGATED EDITIONS OF 


THE BEST PLAYS OF THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 


Under the general Editorship of HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
In Half-crown Volumes, bound in cloth, with cut or uncut edges. Each containing 500 pages and upwards, 
with Steel Engraved Portraits or other Frontispieces. 
With a Portrait of William Wycherley, from the Picture by Sir Perer LELy. a 

THE COMPLETE PLAYS OF WILLIAM WYCHERLEY. Edited with 

an Introduction and Notes, by W. C. Warp. 

With a View of the Old Globe Theatre. 

THE BEST PLAYS OF WEBSTER AND TOURNEUR. With an 

Introduction and Notes by Joun Appinaton Symonps. 

With a Portrait of Nathaniel Field, from the Picture at Dulwich College. 

NERO AND OTHER PLAYS. Edited, with Introductory Essays and Notes, 

by H. P. Horne, AktTuur Symons, A. W. Verity, and H. Ets. 

With a Portrait of James Shirley, from the Picture in the Bodleian Gallery. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF JAMES SHIRLEY. With an Introduction by 


Epmunp 


With a View of the Old Fortune Theatre. : 

THE BEST PLAYS OF THOMAS DEKKER. With an Introductory 

Essay and Notes by Ernesr Ruys. 

With a Portrait of Congreve, from the Picture by Sir Goprrry KNELLER. : 

THE COMPLETE PLAYS OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. Edited and 

Annotated by ALex. C. Ewa.p. 

In Two Vols., with Portraits of Beaumont and Fletcher. : 

THE BEST PLAYS OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. With an 

Introduction and Notes by J. St. Lor Srracuey. 

‘With a Portrait of Middleton. : 
THE BEST PLAYS OF THOMAS MIDDLETON. With an Introduction 
LGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
wane Full-length Portrait of Alleyn, the Actor, from the Picture at Dulwich College. The Third Edition of 


THE BEST PLAYS OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. Edited, with 


Critical Memoir and Notes, by HAvELOcK E..is, and containing a General Introduction to the Series by 
J. AppIncton Symonps. 
With a Portrait of Massinger. The Second Edition of 


THE BEST PLAYS OF PHILIP MASSINGER. With a Critical and 


Biographical Essay and Notes by ARTHUR SYMONS. 
To be followed by, with a View of Old London and the Bankside Theatres, 


THE BEST PLAYS OF JOHN FORD. Edited, with an Introduction and 


Notes, by Havetock ELLIs. 


VIZETELLY & CO., 16, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, and 42, Catherine Street, Strand. 
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NEW WORK BY SIR RICHARD TEMPLE. 


With 32 Coloured Plates, reproduced by Chromo-Lithography from the Author's 
Original Paintings on the Spot, and 4 Maps. 


Imperial 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. 


BY 


SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Barrt., 


M.P., G.C.8.1., C.LE., D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Canras.), 


AUTHOR OF 


“Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, Nepaul,” 
de, de. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Cana of Galilee. | Bethel. 
Joppa or Jaffa. Mizpeh. 
Ajalon by Moonlight. Shiloh. 
Church of the Holy Sepul-| Gerizim and Shechem. 
chre. Jacob’s Well. 
Jerusalem at Sunset. | Samaria. 
Gethsemane. _ Dothan and Carmel. 
Bethany. Plain of Esdraelon. 
Jerusalem from Olivet. _ dezreel. 
Temple Corner. Mount Tabor. 
Hinnom. Nazareth. 
Mount Zion. Galilean Uplands and Car- 
Bethlehem. mel. 
The Dead Sea. _ Safed, the City set on a Hill. 
The Jordan. Hattin, or Mount of Beati- 
Mount Qurantania from tudes. 
Jericho. Ruins of Tiberias. 


Storm on the Lake of Gennesareth. . 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, Warertoo Puace, Pann Mauu, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By Wa.rzr Besant. 
3 vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. 

THE DEVIL’S DIE. By Grant Auten. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 

KING OR KNAVE? By R. E. Francitton. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 

THE LINDSAYS: a Romance of Scottish Life. By Joun K. Leys. 3 vols. 

DAVID POINDEXTER’S DISAPPEARANCE, &c. By Hawrnorne. 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 
THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. By James Payy. 3 vols. (May. 


EVE: a Romance. By the author of *‘ John Herring,” ‘‘Red Spider,’ &c. 2 
vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. (June. 


EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. By M. J. Cotgunoun. 3 vols. 
THE PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD. By H.F. Woop. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


THE HEIR OF LINNE. By Roserr Bucuanan. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. Now publishing. 


GRANT By CHARLES GIBBON. By JAMES PAYN. 
y JULIAN HAWTHORNE. L. PIRKIS 
WALTER BESANT. Miss Cadogna. 7 > 4 
Love—or Name. Lady Lovelace. 
By BE q °. By MARGARET Nr. By W. CLARE RUSSELL. 
Sierras. Other” A Voyage to the Cape. 
¥ “A Gon of Hagar. By MARK TWAIN. | By GEORGE RB. SIMS. 
By COMMDE. CAMERON. Mary Jane Married. 
The Cruise of the “ Black By MBS. MOLESWORTH. TT. W. SPEIGHT 
Prince.” Hathercourt Rectory. By Th G. iden H. be 
By WILKIE COLLINS. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 
The Evil Genius. The Primrose Path. By SARAH TYTLER. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. | The Greatest Heiress in Eng- Disappeared, 
Fatal Zero. land. Citoyenne Jacqueline. 


NEW YOLUMES OF “ PICCADILLY NOVELS.” Cr. 8vo., cloth 8s. 6d. each. 


wae World Went Very Well Then. By Waiter | The Deemster. By Hatu Caine. 


E3SANT. 
Red Spider. By the Author of “ Jobn Herring.” Little Novels. By Wirxr Coxzins. 
Paston Carew. By E. Lynn Linton. Glow-worm Tales. By Jamzs Pary. 


MARK TWAIN'S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. (Uniform with the Illustrated 
— + * Tramp Abroad.”) A thick volume of 700 pages, profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Watrer Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men.’’ With 137 full-page Plates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 16s. 


THE CITY OF DREAM: an Epic Poem. By Roserr Bucnanan. With Frontis- 


piece and Vignette by P. Macnas. F cap. 8vo., buckram, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By Ricuarp Jerrertes. Newand Cheaper Edition. 
Post 8vo., cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


WALKS IN ALGIERS AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. By L. G. Szeuin. With 


2 Maps and 16 Illustrations. A New Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


MR. WHISTLER’S “TEN O'CLOCK.” Uniform with his “ Whistler v. Ruskin : 


Art and Art Critics.’’ Crown 8vo., ls. (Immediately. 
ACADEMY NOTES (1888). With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by Henry Brack- 
BURN. Is. 


GROSVENOR NOTES (1888). With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by Henry 


BLackBurRN. Ils. 
THE aEw GALLERY. With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by Henry Buacx- 
BURN. Is. 


THE PARIS SALON (1888). With over 300 Facsimile Sketches. 3s. 
WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM (1888). Containing Notices of the Descent, 
Birth, Marriage, Education, &., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families. Royal 8vo., cloth gilt, 50s. 

WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE (1888). WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1888). 

WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1888), WALFORD'S SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AND HOUSE OF COMMONS (1888), 
In One Volume, Royal 32mo., cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & LST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo. With Three Maps, ana Eleven Illustrations by Miss Jessie Macgregor. 10s. 6d. 


COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. 
By T. W. M. LUND, M.A., Chaplain to the School for the Blind, Liverpool. 


“The author is to be congratulated on having been aided by an illustrator of Miss Jessie 
Macgregor’s talent. In a series of finely-executed etchings, she has portrayed many of the works of 
art, the sites, the types, and costumes of the Italian Lake Land with rare fidelity."—Morning Post. 

**A sort of travelling companion that will make a visit to these inland seas and mountains, 
where happily thousands of our people yearly spend their holidays, more and more agreeable and 
instructive.”—Daily Telegraph. 


avo. 6. 
THE NEW PARIS SKETCH BOOK. 


MEN, MANNERS, AND INSTITUTIONS. 
By J. G. ALGAR. 
‘Few English writers have described French manners, men, and institutions, with the author's 
vivacious accuracy.”—Morning Post. 
‘** A series of lively papers by an observant student of men.”— Observer. 


‘* We wish we could do more than allude to some of his shrewdly suggestive remarks on French 
manners and their consequences. ”— Times. 


Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. With Map and Plates. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA. 
By Hon. H. FINCH-HATTON. 


‘*Tt contains a great deal of solid information conveyed in a bright and lively style.”—Scotsman. 

‘* Merits warm commendation.”—Morning Post. 

‘* It would be impossible to give any adequate notion of the irresistable charm of this valuable 
volume.”— Globe. 

“ The outcome of unusually wide experience combined with a sagacity and common sense which 
are by no means common.”—Pictorial World. 

‘*Is freshly written and gives a clear view of a continent which has a great and growing 
interest for us.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. 


THE NATION IN ARMS. 
By Baron VON DER GOLTZ. 
Translated by Partie A. ASHWORTH. 


‘* We can heartily commend the work to the perusal of all military men.”—Broad Arrow. 

** An admirable book on the art of war at the present day.”—Colbourn’s United Service Gazette. 

“ Written with the least possible degree of technicality this volume is a model of clearness, and 
every section of it is replete with military lessons and illustrations from actual warfare that are of 
the highest value.”—Daily Telegraph. 


JOURNALS KEPT IN HYDERABAD, KASHMIR, SIKKIM, AND 
NEPAL. 


By Sir RICHARD TEMPLHE, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.1., C.LE., D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Cantab.), &e. 
Formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and Governor of Bombay, Author of ‘ India in 1880,” &e. 
Edited with Introductions by his son RicHarp Carnac TempPLe, Captain Bengal Staff Corps. 


** To the Administrator, and the student of Indian History, the private diary of politics at the 
Court of the Nizam will offer the greatest attraction.”—Saturday Review. 

The journals are all good.”— Academy. 

** The numerous accompanying maps are distinct enough to satisfy the most fastidious scholar.” 

** Artistic taste is gratitied by the brilliant illustrations, the handiwork of the author whose rare 
talent for water-colour painting renders his record of his travels in foreign lands as uniquely beautiful 
as it is amusingly edifying.”— Whitehall Review. 


LONDON: W.H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS—continued. 


2 Vols. Demy 8vo. With Maps, £1 12s, 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By P. GREG. 


‘* By far the most valuable and complete book upon the history of the United States which has 
yet appeared.” —Standard. 


** A standing proof of the passionate interest once felt by able Englishmen with a love of politics 
in the great American Civil War.”—Saturday Review. 


‘* A work of considerable merit.”—Morning Post. 


Medium 4to. 350 pp. 66 Plates. £6 6s. Coloured; £3 3s. Plain. 
THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 


EXISTING AND EXTINCT, BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


Compiled from Original Authorities by Major J. H. LAWRENCE-ARCHER, 
Author of *‘ Commentaries on the Punjab Campaign, 1848-49,” &c. 


With Biographical Sketch and Portraits. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS. 
By H.I.H. PRINCE NAPOLEON 


Translated by L. pE Bravrort. 


Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 1s. 6d. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT COMPOSERS. 
HANDEL. By CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


_. “The design is an excellent one, and Mr. Hadden in the present volume gives a brief. 
interesting narrative of the life of the great composer.”—Morning Post. 


MENDELSSOHN. By the same Author. [Jn the course of preparation. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE ROMANCE OF LIFE PRESERVATION. 
By J. BURNLEY. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 5s. 


SOME HOBBY HORSES AND HOW TO RIDE THEM. 
By C. A. MONTRESOR, Author of ‘“‘ Hot Weather Lesson Books.” 


Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
THE MISS CRUSOES. A Curious Story for Big or Little Children. 
By Colonel COLOMB. 


With Numerous Illustrations by A. Hircucocx. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS—continued. 


Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 5s. 
ADELAIDE RISTORI: An Autobiography. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MAD OR MARRIED? A Manx Story. 
By HUGH C. DAVIDSON, Author of “The Green Hills by the Sea.” 


“The vision of their marriage, while yet unknown to each other is, if real, one of the 
most singular manifestations of Spiritualism yet heard of, or if imaginary, a poetical 
inspiration to which the author does ample justice.”—Morning Post. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. 


A Series of Essays on Suns—Old, Young, and Dead—with other Science Gleanings, 
| and Correspondence with Sir John Herschel. 


By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, Author of ‘‘Other Worlds than Ours,” &c. &c. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; Paper, 1s. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
| | WATCHED BY THE DEAD. 


A Loving Study of Charles Dickens’s Half-told Tale. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN beg to announce the publication of the First Volume of 


: | THE STATESMEN SERIES, 


g @ Series which is intended to comprise a Collection of Brief Biographical 
g Studies of the great men, Continental as well as English, who have 
| influenced the political history of the world. 


| | Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. Kepset. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


PALMERSTON. By Lu. C. Sanpers. [ Immediately. 
PRINCE CONSORT. By Cuartorre M. Yonas. 
O’CONNELL. By J. A. 

PEEL. By F. C. Monvacusz. 

METTERNICH. By Cotonen G. B. Matteson. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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CARDINAL 
HARFORD 


NO IMITATIONS. 
The Oldest Established Importers 


THE ROYAL KADLENDAR 


AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER, FOR ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND THE COLONIES, 
FOR THE YEAR 1888. 


CORRECTED AT THE RESPECTIVE OFFICES. 


CONTENTS : 
House of Peers, House of Commons, Sovereigns and Rulers of States of Europe, Orders of Knight- 
hood ; Science and Art Department ; Queen’s Household ; Government Offices, Mint, Customs, Inland 
Revenue, Post Office; Foreign Ministers and Consuls, Queen’s Consuls Abroad ; Naval Department, 
Navy List; Army Department, Army List; Law Courts, Police; Ecclesiastical Department, Clergy 
List ; Foundation Schools, Literary Institutions, City of London, Banks, Insurance Companies, 
Railway Companies, Hospitals and Institutions, Charities, Miscellaneous Institutions; Scotland, 
Ireland, India, and the Colonies ; and other useful information. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE. 
THE PATENT 


Turkish Bath jg 


iii] Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at Home without requiring an 
: attendant. It is an invaluable remedy for Cold, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. &. Many hundreds of these Baths have } 
Wi, been in constant use for years, and the highest Testimonials have |} 
it been received. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers: 


BLS & CO., Lim., 47, Farringdon Road, London, B.C. 


Established 1851. 
B IRKBECK BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Billsof Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the p and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to 
R. ANDERSON & Co., 
Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


Price Lists on appiication to 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN, 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


OF 
Just Published. Price, bound, 7s., with Index; without Index, 5s. 
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Electroliers. Chandeliers. Lamps. 
VASES, BOWLS, FLOWER-STANDS, & TABLE DECORATIONS. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


‘Published on the Arrival of each Overland Mail from India. Subscription, 26s. per annum. 
Specimen Copy, 6d. 


ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL 


Official Gazette from India, China, and all parts of the Hast. 


ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL contains the fullest and most authentic Reports of all important Occurrences in 
the Countries to which it is devoted, compiled chiefly from private and exclusive sources. It has been pronounced 
by the Press in general to be indispensable to all who have Friends or Relatives in the East, as affording the only 
correct information regarding the Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and indi- 
vidual interest. The subjoined list of the usual Contents will show the importance and variety of the information 
eoncentrated in ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL. 


SUMMARY AND REVIEW OF EASTERN NEWS. 
Precis of Public Intelligence. Domestic Intelligence—Births. Shipping—Departure of Ships. 


Selections from the Indian Press. Marriages. Passengers. 
Movements of Troops. * a Deaths. Commercial—State of the Markets, 
The Government Gazette. Shipping—Arrival of Ships. a Indian Securities, 
Courts Martial. ” Passengers. Freights, 
ée. ée. 
HOME INTELLIGENCE RELATING TO INDIA, &c. 
Original Articles. Appointments, Extensions of Fur- | Shipping—Arrival of Ships. 
Miscellaneous Information. loughs, éc. dc.—Ecclesiastical. Passengers. 
Appointments, Extensions of Fur- pe ” Marine. * Departure of Ships. 
loughs, dc, é&ce.—Civil. Arrivals reported in England. Passengers. 
C. 


Review of Works on the East, and Notice of all Affairs connected with India and the Services, 


Throughout the Paper one uniform system of arrangement prevails, and at the conclusion of each year an INDEX 
, is furnished, to enable Subscribers to bind up the Volume, which forms a complete 


ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER AND LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. 
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PEERS’ ELDEST SONS ON THE REFORM OF 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Taree schemes for the Reconstruction of the House of Lords are 
now before the country. 

Lord Rosebery, in his recent motion for a Committee of the 
House of Lords to inquire into the question, proposed to reconstruct 
the Upper House by selecting representatives from among the 
Peers, with the addition of Life Peers and elected representatives 
from the County Councils; Lord Dunraven has presented a Bill 
based on the Grand Committee system of the House of Commons 
with a Life Peerage; and in the article by Mr. Curzon, M.P., en- 
titled ‘‘ The Reconstruction of the House of Lords,” which appeared 
in the April number of this Review, a scheme of reform was put 
forward, based primarily on a test of public service in the House of 
Commons, or in the Army, Navy, Civil Service, or in other respon- 
sible office, as a qualification necessary for any hereditary Peer 
desiring to sit and vote in the House of Lords. To this body it 
was proposed to add Life Peers and representatives elected for each 
Parliament by the House of Commons. 

These schemes have attracted a considerable degree of public 
attention, and although the initiative upon them should rest 
primarily with the House of Lords, the favourable disposition shown 
in that assembly appears to invite expressions of external opinion. 

In pursuance of the scheme of Reform drawn up by Mr. Curzon, 
M.P., and Mr. Brodrick, M.P., the authors of that scheme have 
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taken steps to ascertain the opinions of the eldest sons of Peers, 
now members of the House of Commons, upon the subject, with 
the result that the following almost unanimous expression of 
feeling in favour of Reform has been obtained :— 


‘‘The Undersigned, eldest sons of peers, now members of the 
House of Commons, are of opinion that some Reform of the 


existing constitution of the House of Lords is both desirable and 
feasible. 


‘They approve the principle of reinforcing the hereditary 


element in the House of Lords by introducing a system of Life 
Peers. 


‘Those to whose names an asterisk is prefixed are of opinion 
that a modification of the hereditary principle is desirable, either 
by a system of selection, or by a test of service. 

(Signed) HARTINGTON. 
W. 
Barina. 
*BEcTIvE. 
*W. Sr. Jonn Bropricx. 
CARMARTHEN. 
*GrorGE CuRZON. 
EBRINGTON. 
Etcno. 
FOLKESTONE. 
GRANBY. 
*GRIMSTON. 
*J. S. Garnorne Harpy. 
*EGerton Hupparp. 
Water H. James. 
LeEwIsHAM. 
LyMINGTON. 
*Cnartes W. Muts. 
*NEWwARK. 
ArtTHuR WALSH. 
*R. Winn.” 


“‘T am in favour of a thorough Reform of the House of Lords, 


but do not bind myself to the limits or methods above 
suggested. 


(Signed) “Epwarp MARJoRIBANKS. 
Wo.mer.” 
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“‘T cannot agree with any of the contemplated Reforms of the 
House of Lords, being in favour of Single Chamber Demo- 
cracy. Reform of the House of Lords means strengthening 
the Second Chamber, and this will, I fear, derogate from 
the power, the authority, and the sense of eon 

A which the House of Commons ought to possess. 


(Signed) ‘* BERNARD COLERIDGE.” 


“‘T have explained in the Nineteenth Century of this month the 
precise extent to which I should support any alteration of 
the present constitution of the House of Lords. 


(Signed) LyMINGTON.” 


“Tf Reform, in whatever shape, is considered likely to satisfy 
those who now most loudly clamour for the abolition of 
the House of Lords, it will probably be, in this respect, a 
failure. Nothing but a House of Lords willing to ratify the 
most Radical measure of a most Radical House of Com- 
mons would satisfy the present opponents of the Upper 
Chamber. 


(Signed) “‘CHartes W. Mitts.” 
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DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES. 


Mr. Matrnew Arnoup's paper on Welsh Disestablishment, in the 
March number of the National Review, has the interest attaching 
to some of the last words of a very brilliant and generous man, 
whose unexpected removal from among us not his friends only, 
but all lovers of English literature throughout the world, 
deplore. The following observations on that paper were written in 
the full belief that they would meet his eye. That cannot now be; 
but I think they are still proper to be made; not the less, because 
they give me the opportunity of expressing my great sorrow for his 
loss, and my sense of the honour due to his memory. 

Mr. Arnold deviated from a self-imposed law of silence as to 
religion and politics, to undertake the part of a friendly monitor 
of the defenders of the Church of England. He thought that the 
Church in Wales would be disestablished and disendowed, unless 
the means could be found of removing the sense of grievance, on 
the part of Welsh Nonconformists, for which there was, in his 
judgment, some real foundation. He did not wish for this result ; 
he thought it might be obviated by a redistribution of churches 
and church revenues in Wales, between the Church and the greater 
Nonconformist bodies of the principality; and he recommended 
this as the right and wise course to be taken by an enlightened 
Conservative Government; founding his suggestion on the experi- 
ence of certain Continental nations, and of Germany in particular. 
The tone and spirit in which he wrote were beyond exception ; and 
everything written by him, upon any subject, is entitled to 
attentive consideration. 

That I may avoid the risk of representing him incorrectly, I will 
quote some sentences from his paper. ‘I believe,” he said, “ the 
power of attraction in the Church of England to be great and 
increasing; I believe the establishment of the Church adds to its 
force and efficiency, and I wish it to remain established in Wales, 
though not established sole. I feel confident that its powers of 
attraction will continue to operate after it has ceased to be estab- 
lished sole, and to operate more efficaciously than at present, 


because they will no longer have the angry sense of grievance to 
counteract them.” 


i 
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Disclaiming any pretension “to lay out in detail measures for 
politicians to adopt,” he said, that what a man in his position 
might, perhaps, usefully do, was ‘‘to indicate the sort of plan 
which a Government and politicians, bent upon a Conservative 
but equitable solution of this Welsh question, would do well to 
keep before their mind as desirable, as the kind of solution to be 
aimed at, because it could satisfy, and might, therefore, succeed.” 

‘‘Now, what is done elsewhere, where there is an establishment 
of religion, may surely afford us some guidance, supposing that 
this which is done elsewhere works smoothly, as it does, and gives 
satisfaction to those concerned. Establishment there, instead of 
dictating a religious form, follows the main religious form prevalent.”’ 
There were districts of Cardiganshire and Caermarthenshire as 
to which it could not be denied that ‘‘ almost every soul is a 
Dissenter.” their important sects follow one form of 
worship, the Genevan form, as it used to be called, but which 
is now best understood if we speak of it as the Presbyterian 
form, because we have most of us seen this form in the churches 
of Presbyterian Scotland if not here. This all the considerable 
sects follow; and to this main form of the religious worship of 
Protestant Dissenters, not to the Anglican and Episcopalian form, 
the churches and tithe, in such districts as those just now men- 
tioned, ought surely to be given. The churches and tithe should 
remain to the Church of England in districts on whose population 
the Church has laid firm hold; and the Church should, moreover, 
retain the cathedrals, which followers of the Episcopalian form 
prize more and turn to greater account than followers of the 
Presbyterian form do. The adjustment of the districts might be 
accomplished with very little difficulty.” 

These were the practical suggestions of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
paper. I will not argue whether the concurrent establishment and 
endowment in Wales of the Church and of the larger Nonconformist 
bodies, would be more favourable to the spiritual work of the 
Church than her total disestablishmént and disendowment ; which 
would, in my view, be the question to be considered, if those terms 
were possible, and if total disestablishment and disendowment 
were the only alternative. I am sure that there is really no 
such alternative before us, and that the scheme of concurrent 
establishment and endowment, even if proved to be desirable, 
would be impossible. I will, therefore, only observe that the 
Continental precedents do not seem to me to be much to the 
purpose. We are told, that ‘‘in France the Catholic form of 
Christianity, the Lutheran form, and the Calvinistic form, all 
receive support from public funds.” They do so, but not upon 
any principle of territorial division; and, of the places of worship 
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of which the Roman Catholic Church has had possession, none, 
so far as I know, have been given to Lutherans or Calvinists. 
“The example of Germany interests us more nearly than that of 
France. . . The settlement by the treaties of Westphalia. . . took 
a particular year, the year 1624, as an annus normalis, and pro- 
vided that the churches and Church property, in German terri- 
tories, should remain with the religious party which had possessed 
them on the Ist day of January in that year. . . And so things 
remain to this day, except that in Prussia the Lutheran and the 
Reformed Churches were united by a measure due to Frederick 
William III. in the present century.” A confirmation of the actual 
state of possession by different religious communities, under a 
treaty terminating a long war, and the subsequent maintenance 
of the status quo, so ascertained and confirmed, for above two 
centuries and a half without substantial alteration, is a very different 
thing from a disturbance, by the legislative action of the State, of 
the actual state of possession, for the purpose of taking any 
churches and Church property from one Church which has always. 
hitherto enjoyed them, and giving them to other religious bodies 
which never did. Differences of that kind are not to be set aside as 
matters of ancient history ; the working of an ecclesiastical system 
is affected, to a greater extent than many people imagine, by 
its origin and history; the principles involved in its origin and 
history continually reappear and assert themselves, even if they 
have been for a time lost sight of ; as seeds may long lie dormant 
in the ground, and yet, on any change of conditions, spring up into 
vigorous life. Who, for instance, can doubt, that if churches and 
Church property in Wales were to-morrow redistributed under such 
a plan as that suggested, the principle on which that distribution 
was made would create and justify a demand for its revision, and 
for a new apportionment, as often as, in the course of events, the 
numerical ratio of the Church and those bodies to each other 
might be substantially changed? But from the principle on which 
the settlement of Westphalia was made no such consequence would 
follow. 

The foreign precedents prove, undoubtedly, that a concurrent 
establishment and endowment of different forms of religion in one 
country is, under some circumstances, possible; and if it be true 
that where it has been tried it works smoothly and well (a question 
into which I do not care to enter, but which may be differently 
viewed by different persons, according to their conceptions of the 
nature and duties of Churches), this may afford some ground for 
an expectation of its success, under similar or equally favourable 
conditions. But those precedents cannot prove that it is possible in 


this country; or that the conditions necessary for such success as 
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it has elsewhere attained exist or can be brought into existence 
among us at the present time. 

My reasons for thinking any discussion of the suggestion upon 
its merits superfluous, are practical, not theoretical. So far as 
reason and principle is concerned, I agree in the opinion, that 
“there is very little” in what the “ Liberation” Society puts 
forward as its “religious argument”; and that “it is not this 
argument which endangers the Establishment, either in Wales 
or elsewhere.” Not only is it a recent discovery on the part 
of Nonconformist politicians; not only did they acquiesce with- 
out murmuring when the Irish Presbyterians and Maynooth 
College were permanently endowed by the State at the time of 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church ; but the principle can 
hardly be reconciled, either with the scheme which they have 
put forward for Disestablishment in England and Scotland, or 
with the titles under which Nonconformist bodies now hold their 
own chapels and other property for religious purposes. Their 
scheme as to the cathedral and other churches belonging to the 
Established Church in both parts of Great Britain (with exceptions 
not necessary to be examined), is to vest them by Act of Parliament 
in local boards of administration, which, if constituted, would 
be part of the general machinery of State government through- 
out the country; with power to secularize them, but not 
(apparently) with the intention that they should be generally with- 
drawn from religious uses. On the contrary, it is to be inferred 
that, under the administration contemplated, they would still, as 
a rule, be used for the religious worship either of the Disestab- 
lished Church or of other religious denominations ; keeping the 
religious body or bodies which might be permitted to use them, 
whether for hire or gratuitously, in direct dependence, as to their 
rights in those sacred buildings, upon State authorities. And it is 
only by an exceptional law of the State, made in favour of what 
are conceived to be objects generally beneficial to the community, 
that perpetual trusts of chapels or other property for the religious 
uses of Nonconformists are maintained. The general law of the 
land is against perpetuities. No private person exercising merely 
those powers of disposition which are incident by law to private 
property, can tie up any property whatever, real or personal, for a 
longer period than certain specified lives and twenty-one years 
afterwards. But in favour of public or “charitable” objects (in 
which religious endowments are included), the law of the land 
establishes perpetual trusts. And it is well known that there have 
been, and are, philosophical jurists—not mere theorists, but men 
of note and character, and of very practical aims—who look upon 
all property held under jany such perpetual trusts as public and 
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national ; and who have advocated legislation concerning it, which 
would make the control of the State over its destination, after a 
certain limit of time (fifty years, I think, has been proposed), much 
larger and more absolute than under the existing law. 

Why, then, do I say that the plan of concurrent establishment 
and endowment in Wales is among things practically impos- 
sible? Simply because the moving power and force, which has 
created the danger (such as it is) to the Established Church, and 
without which there would be no such danger, is absolutely 
determined, and irrevocably pledged, against it. There is no call 
for it in Wales; and even if there were a disposition in Wales to 
entertain it, those on whom the Welsh partizans of Disestablish- 
ment are dependent, and by whom their zeal has been fanned into 
its present flame, would not, and could not, permit it. Whether 
their ‘‘ religious argument” has intrinsic force or not, whether 
their past conduct or their present position and plans are theoreti- 
cally consistent with it or not, they must and they will hold it 
binding on themselves, and accept it as a rule to govern their general 
policy and that of all whom they can influence. There never was, 
or could be, a stronger case for concurrent establishment than in 
Ireland in 1869. What was done for Maynooth and for the Pres- 
byterians was comparatively a small matter. For the clergyof the 
vast majority of the Irish people nothing was done; though, 
from Pitt’s time downwards, most independent thinkers among 
politicians, who were not governed by theological antipathies, 
recognized the policy of making some public provision for them. 
Why was it not done? Because the measure of Disestablishment 
itself could only be carried by the help of those who were deter- 
mined that it should not be done. Even if that determination 
may have been in great part founded upon the theological opposi- 
tion of Protestantism against Romanism, that is a distinction which 
could not be taken, in the face of the reasons actually assigned, in 
such a case as that of Wales. 

Whatever else may be certain or uncertain, nobody can really 
suppose that any scheme of concurrent establishment and endow- 
ment could be adopted for Wales only. It has been convenient to 
the Disestablishment Party to make Wales their first battle- 
ground, because their numerical argument is stronger there than 
elsewhere ; but whoever else may treat Disestablishment in Wales 
as a merely local question, they do not. They are playing, and 
they do not disguise it, for higher stakes. ‘They neither limit their 
arguments, nor circumscribe their aims, by conditions which might 
fit Wales, but be inapplicable to Scotland or England. If concur- 
rent establishment and endowment were good for Wales, it would 
be good also for other parts of Great Britain ; distinctions and 
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specialties, statistical or other, would vanish before the broad 
fact that the aggregate of the Nonconformist bodies in the greater 
cities and towns, and in many of the more thickly-peopled districts 
of Great Britain, is very large. The principle of concurrent estab- 
lishment and endowment, if just and reasonable in Wales, would 
appear just and reasonable in those places, whatever might be 
the exact proportion of Churchmanship to Dissent in any of them. 
If, therefore, this were accepted as a preferable alternative to the 
policy of total Disestablishment in Wales, it must be a preferable 
alternative in England, and in Scotland also. The existing Church 
Establishments have, at least, the strength of old institutions, 
deeply rooted in the history and habits of the nation, and having 
a powerful hold upon the affections of great numbers of the people. 
But this new sort of establishment would have no such sources of 
strength. It would involve too much destruction for those who 
love, and too little for those who are hostile to the Church. The 
movement which threatens the existing institution may, or may 
not, be strong enough to destroy it; but its strength is, beyond all 
reasonable question, sufficient to make such an alternative as the 
construction of an entirely new form of establishment impossible. 

I am as little able to accept the pessimist view of the case 
in Wales without that alternative, as I am the optimist view 
of the alternative itself. The “‘ grievance” is factitious; in order 
to give it plausibility, or any appearance of reason, erroneous 
assumptions of principle or of fact must be made. 

The case is put thus :— 

“Some main forms must be chosen for Establishment, if 
Establishment there is to be. In Germany the somewhat inelastic 
settlement derived from the seventeenth century does not cause 
any serious dissatisfaction, although there are many Dissenters 
for whom it does not provide; no one talks or thinks of altering 
it. But the case is different where, as formerly in Ireland and 
now in Wales, the form of religion established is one which was not 
that followed in these localities at the outset, and has not been adopted 
by more than a minority of the people there since.” And, in another 
place :—‘‘ The Anglican form was settled and imposed by law, in 
the belief that all might unite in it. In England, the majority did 
unite in it, and are united in it now; but in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales it has not been so.” 

I do not recognize in this statement the facts of the past history 
of the Welsh Church. The facts, as I understand them, are 
these:—‘‘The form of religion followed” in Wales “at the 
outset,” was the same (with some trifling ritual differences 
which disappeared as early as the eighth century) as that fol- 
lowed in England and other parts of Western Christendom. 
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In the eleventh or twelfth century the Welsh Church was organi- 
cally united with the English Church, without any dissent on 
the part of the Welsh people; and it has ever since so continued. 
In Henry VIII.’s reign, the Welsh nation was legally, politically, 
and organically united with the English nation; and it has 
ever since so continued, to the advantage and satisfaction of 
both countries, until the commencement of an agitation so very 
recent as not to have become matter of history. The Reformation, 
begun in the same reign and completed in that of Elizabeth, 
according to “‘the Anglican form,” was accepted in Wales with 
greater unanimity than in England; and its effect was to bring 
back the ‘“‘form of religion followed there at the outset,” in 
many most important respects: the word ‘“ Reformation” indi- 
cating that the purpose was to do so. The connection of Wales 
with the Papal See had been still more slender, in early times, 
than that of England, which (till about the time of the Norman 
Conquest) was loose enough; in Wales, therefore, even more 
than in England, the Reformation was what it professed to be. 
In Ireland the people rejected it; they accepted it in Wales. The 
Bible and the services of the Church were given to the Welsh 
people in their own language; not only the majority, but substan- 
tially the whole Welsh people, were united in ‘‘the Anglican 
form.” It was not till shortly before the middle of the eighteenth 
century that the religious enthusiasm which declined to be fettered 
by the discipline of the Anglican Church, and which eventually 
ripened into Nonconformity, became powerful. It is only by 
adding the Calvinistic Methodists to the Congregationalists 
(denominations as distinct from each other as from the Angli- 
can Church) that the Established Church is now outnumbered. 
As compared with either of them, the Church is not in a 
minority. According to the most recent sources of information, 
it is probable that the Church now includes about  two- 
fifths of all the Christians in Wales. The Calvinistic Methodists. 
were not, till the present century, dissenters from the Church 
in doctrine, nor in principle Nonconformists. It was in 1811 
that they first organized themselves upon the footing of separa- 
tion; and one of their most eminent leaders, John Elias in 
North Wales, publicly bore testimony to the substantial unity 
of religious principle between himself and the Church, and 
declared that he had no scruple or hesitation whatever about 
the payment of tithes, within a year or two before the forma- 
tion of what is now called the “ Liberation” Society. It was 
about the same time that Welsh opinion declared itself so 
strongly against the suppression of a Welsh bishopric (Bangor) 
under an Act of Parliament passed some years before, as to 
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procure the repeal of that Act. The “‘sense of grievance,” to 
which so much importance is now attributed, had not then been 
born; it is a product of the “ Liberationist”” movement, which 
then first began ; it isnot yet forty years old. Those politicians, of 
‘* narrow views and bitter temper” (I borrow Mr. Arnold’s words, 
not the most severe which he used), into whose religion respect 
for other men’s rights of property, whether tithe rent-charge, or 
land, seems not to enter, cannot be accepted as representing the 
true ecclesiastical descendants of Harris and Williams, of Row-. 
lands, Charles, and Elias. 

What then, is the “grievance,” which (if concurrent establish- 
ment and endowment be not possible) ought to cause four 
dioceses, including Monmouthshire and Wales, to be cut off from 
the Church of England, of which for eight centuries they have 
formed part? I can discover none, except that the Church 
in these dioceses is organically one with the Church of England,. 
as the Welsh is with the English nation; and that it is in posses- 
sion of property—so moderate in amount as barely, if at all, to: 
exceed in its aggregate the private incomes of some individual 
men amongst us, and providing for the clergy of the Church,,. 
generally, a very narrow pittance—property which has come 
down to it from a remote antiquity, not by State grants-out. 
of public funds or domains, not by any scheme of State policy,. 
but in the same ways in which all other ancient Christian 
churches have been endowed. No man is taxed to support the 
Church. The man who pays the tithe rent-charge has no more 
morai or legal right to withhold it, than anyone has to put 
his hand into his neighbour’s pocket, or to appropriate to 
himself, in any other way, his neighbour’s goods. It is not taken 
out of, or derived from, what is, or ever has been, or (even if the 
Church were disestablished and disendowed to-morrow) ever would 
be, his. It is a charge independent of and antecedent to his title 
to the land, as much as any other annuity subject to which he 
may have acquired that title. It is no wrong or injury to my 
neighbour, that he should have to pay me what is not his, but 
mine. Itis no wrong or injury to any man, or to any religious 
denomination in Wales, that the Anglican Church there should 
retain what it possesses by an immemorial title, and what 
no other person or denomination has ever had any right or 
claim to; or that, in days when the sectarian spirit seems to 
be in danger of forgetting the relation of religion to morality, the 
ecclesiastical ‘‘form” and principles of the Welsh Church of 
eighteen centuries ago, and of the Welsh Church of the Reforma- 
tion, should continue to be represented in the Principality, without 
breach of historical continuity. It is no wrong or injury to 
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anybody, that the Church of England should have bishoprics, 
cathedral and parish churches, and an (only too scantily) endowed 
clergy, in a part of the country organically and constitutionally 
united with England for more than three centuries ; even if, putting 
together for the purpose of the comparison a number of sects, of 
which each is itself a minority (and the aggregation of which as 
** Presbyterian” rests on no ecclesiastical, historical, or practical 
ground), her declared members may be outnumbered there. The 
existence of such a Church cannot truly be felt as a grievance 
by those who voluntarily resort to it for the rites of baptism, 
marriage, and burial, and for school education; as many even of 
those who frequent the worship of other denominations have done, 
and still do. 

It may be asked : How, then, is the movement for Welsh disesta- 
blishment to be met? I answer: It is to be met, on the part of 
the Welsh clergy, by more and more zeal, activity, patience, purity 
of life and doctrine, good-will and charity towards all men 
(opponents included), and unflinching testimony to those moral 
laws and principles which violent and restless politicians seem 
willing to dispense with when it suits their political convenience. 
It is to be met on the part of the laity by steady and liberal 
support to their clergy, especially to those whom it is sought 
to deprive of their means of subsistence, even while their 
moral and legal right to it is most unquestionable. It is 
to be met on the part of all Englishmen, and Welshmen too, 
who can neither be cajoled nor intimidated into lending their aid to 
revolutionary projects, and who recognize in the Church an 
institution which has been, is still, and may yet be in ever 
increasing measure, beneficial to the highest interests of the 
nation, by a firm and steady resistance to the disintegration of 
that Church, and to its disestablishment and disendowment by 
piecemeal, whether in Wales or elsewhere. If so met, I do not 
think it too sanguine to believe that the defence will succeed. 
But, whether it succeeds or not, of one thing I am sure, that the 
abandonment of the Church in Wales would really mean its 
abandonment everywhere. 
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Lives there a man, whatever may be his birth-place, and however 
strong may be his attachment to it, who upon crossing the Alps 
into Italy will not in his heart give that happy land the preference 
over any country, at least next after his own ? 

And is there a bride who, when offered the choice of the spot 
for her first experiment of a wedded paradise, would not bargain 
for a villa at Como, at Fiesole, at Sorrento; for some blissful 
bower between the mountains and the sea ? 

Or is there anywhere out of Italy an earthly abode where 
disappointment may be better hid, or bereavement sooner soothed ; 
where loss of wealth, of power, or even of character may be more 
easily lived down ? 

Even so! for travellers out of any region, for men of taste and 
refinement, for poets and artists, and the best sort of idlers, 
especially English, there is, without contradiction, only one Italy. 

John Bull does not particularly care about the Italians. He is 
not blind to their alleged faults. He does not seek very extensive 
or intimate acquaintance with them. But he bears with the people 
for the country’s sake. And, all things considered, he finds them 
at their worst less offensive than some of his nearer neighbours ; 
less stiff and heavy than the Germans; less arrogant and over- 
bearing than the French. On the other hand, the Italians, as an 
untravelled people, look with interest not unmixed with wonder on 
such specimens from the British Islands as chance or choice brings. 
in among them. To them, as to their Roman forefathers, a Briton 
is an islander, “ divided,” consequently different from themselves 
as “from the rest of the world”; a being to be allowed greater 
freedom, wider divergence from their habits and usages, easier 
exemption from their rules; an eccentric being whom it may be 
amusing to study, but whom nobody should presume to understand. 

Nothing could be more absurd than to judge England from the 
generality of her tourists. Yet the Italians have hardly any other 
standard to go by; for Italian visitors to this country are few and 
far between; and their stay is short, and their means of gaining 
information, of divesting themselves of prejudice, are exceedingly 
limited. 

There is, nevertheless, between these two, in every respect 
heterogeneous races, a mutual curiosity which is not unapt to ripen 
into strong sympathy. A closer intercourse, it is suggested, could 
not fail to lead to a more thorough knowledge, and thereby create 
more friendly feelings between them. And it is on that account, 
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and as the best means of bringing about so desirable an end, that 
we should hail the scheme of the Italian Exhibition appointed to 
be opened some time this month at West Brompton, where we 
shall have Italy in England; all Italy coming in as a nation, with 
-all the life and work that is in her laid before us. 

The rise of Italian nationality, it should be borne in mind, 
dates from the era of the earliest London Universal Exhibitions, 
and was in some measure aided and promoted by them. It was 
under the very roof of Paxton’s Glass House in Hyde Park, in 
1851, that the name of Italy was first proclaimed; it was over 
that same “Crystal” roof that her tricolor was first hoisted 
anywhere across the Alps. It was in that first ‘‘ world’s show, 
mart or emporium,” to use the language of the time, that the 
exhibitors from all the states of the Peninsula rallied round that 
little Piedmont which had, three years before, with little success, 
taken the lead of Italian destinies, but had, with heroic constancy, 
determined never to relinquish it. It was there, in that “ Sar- 
‘dinian shop,” which, with the connivance of generous England, 
assumed the ambitious designation of “ Italian Court,” that Italy 
for the first time took her place as a member of the European 
family; a mere nebula which was soon to gain the density and 
consistency of a star of the first magnitude in the European 
firmament. And it was eleven years later that these daring aspi- 
rations were fully realised. At the opening of the greater show at 
South Kensington, in 1862, Italy came to us as a nation in her 
own right. She took her place on equal terms with trading 
communities by the same title which gave her a seat in the council 
of ruling powers. 

But now she again comes up for an exhibition entirely and 
exclusively her own. She flatters herself that she can put forward 
work of sufficient interest to claim the attention of the London 
civilized world. That world, it seems, is tired of the hubbub and 
confusion, of the jealousies, heart-burnings and mutual recrimina- 
tions, the usual results of over-strained competition. The cry is 
now for special rather than general, for national rather than 
international exhibitions. Here we have had the Fisheries and 
the Inventions, the Healtheries and the Col-Inderies (to call them 
by their barbarous names, the Colonies and India), and the great 
American Union, each of them in succession coming to muster. 
The turn has now come for the Italians. We shall have Italy in 
England. 

An Italian Exhibition! ‘Men may well wonder.” What can 
Italy have to show for herself? Are not the Italians the people 
of whom we were taught to say that they couldn’t fight and 
wouldn’t work? Even so. But the world has by this time in a 
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great measure recovered from its ungenerous prepossessions. 
With respect to the military capabilities of the newly united people 
a less unfavourable opinion has been spread on the one hand 
by the reports of the many English, German, and other officers, 
all the most competent judges, who have made the organization 
and discipline of the Italian army their particular study; and, on 
the other hand, by the eagerness evinced by the most powerful and 
warlike powers to have, in any emergency, that army ranged by 
their side as an ally in the field. 

And the same disillusion, it may be hoped, will now arise in 
men’s minds on the subject of that Dolce far niente, which was 
deemed the ignoble privilege claimed by the Italians among the 
generations of Adam. That the Italians can and will work, like 
other men, either when it is made worth their while, or under the 
stimulus of stern necessity, is a fact of which anyone watching 
the labourers in the fields of Lombardy, or even of Campania, 
may any day obtain ocular demonstration. It is a fact to which 
German and English mill-owners, employing native operatives at 
Milan or even at Naples, will most readily bear witness. And it 
is, above all things, a fact evidenced by the welcome with which 
Italian immigrants of all classes, and especially husbandmen and 
industrials, are; received by hundreds of thousands in the ports 
of the Argentine Confederacy, and of all other South American 
Republics ; and a fact further established by the mean jealousy 
and savage animosity with which Italian navvies and factory hands 
are stopped at the French frontiers and driven back by the rabble 
of Marseilles, Lyons, &c., at whose hands they meet with the same 
violent and barbarous treatment which the free citizens of California 
and Oregon inflict on the defenceless Chinese and other Asiatic 
working-men, for whom they fancy they have no bread to spare. 

That the whole Italian nation, since its rise to independent 
existence, has willingly or unwillingly taken seriously to work, 
may also be inferred from the circumstance that while during the 
period of that country’s erection into a kingdom (from 1861 to 
1888) the population has only been increased by one fifth (from 
25,000,000 to about 30,000,000 souls), the revenue has been con- 
siderably more than quadrupled, the resources of the united 
country keeping pace with the requirements of its expensive 
Government. It may be said, no doubt, that this inflation of the 
budget has been the result of an enormous, grinding, crushing 
taxation. But the people, however they may grumble, are still 
“singing,” and they are the same people of whom a Hapsburg- 
Lorraine Grand-Duke used to say: Cantano? Pagheranno! (As 
long as they sing they will pay). So long as the Italians have the 
means to amuse themselves, they can afford to pay the taxes. The 
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money is forthcoming, and must be taken as an undoubted proof 
that the extension of the country’s productiveness has kept pace 
with the strain which has been put upon it. 

That work is going on in Italy we must be satisfied. The 
question remaining is whether the work is worth exhibiting; 
whether it is of a nature to awaken the interest of the London 
multitude. With respect to this matter the general opinion is, or 
rather was, that the Italian working-man is rather an artist than 
an artizan; that he aims at the beautiful rather than the useful; 
that he is too partial to solitary single-handed employment, fitter 
for the workshop than the factory; that he relies on individual 
exertion, and must have hisown way. In matters industrial as 
in matters military, it used to be said, the rank and file are always 
at hand in Italy; the fault lies with the leading powers. The 
superior intelligence, the controlling influence, the ruling character 
is not always in its place; and in the absence of a proper leader, 
the rank and file are too apt to fall into that worst of all mobs— 
an army of generals. 

Even in this respect, however, a marvellous change is percep- 
tible in Italy. The country is growing practical, utilitarian ; aware 
of the expediency, or indeed necessity, of aggregate effort, and 
of the wonder-working ascendency of joint capital. Like the 
armed force of Italy, her agricultural and industrial labour is 
being rapidly and soundly organized. 

Were there no other evidence of the country’s progress in this 
desirable direction, it might be found in the very agencies that 
have been at work to carry out the scheme of this year’s exhibition 
in West Brompton. 

The idea of an Italian Exhibition in London did not, it is true, 
originally spring up in an Italian brain. The chief merit of such 
an enterprise is due to the ingenious Englishman who last year 
entertained us with the brilliant show of American art and industry, 
enlivening it with the pranks and gambols of the popular Buffalo 
Bill. But even Mr. Whitley’s talent and energy would not have 
carried him very far in this new undertaking, had he not found 
here, in London itself, the fit machinery by which his primitive 
plan could best be brought to maturity. 

There are, perhaps, not many, among the Upper Ten-thousand 
of our West-End world, aware of the existence of an Italian 
Chamber of Commerce in London. It is a recent institution, 
barely dating from the latter end of the year 1886; and it was 
the first of the kind that any foreign nation attempted to rear up 
in the city; though after its success, and upon its model and 
principle, other associations of the same nature have been tried 
by emulous European nations within the course of these last two 
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years. But Commercial Chambers, originally an Italian contri- 
vance, known among the traders of the medi#val Lombard and 
Tuscan Republics, never ceased to be in the worst of times, and 
are now more than ever flourishing, not only in all the principal 
cities of the Peninsula, but also abroad; in all those localities 
where Italian merchants carry on business to any considerable 
extent, and especially at Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, and in the 
other South American communities, where the Italian element 
preponderates ; where settlers from the mother country have gained 
an ascendancy no other rival immigrant race can hope to attain; 
and where they take the lead in all the social movements, exhibiting 
in their schools, in their clubs, hospitals, savings banks, etc., an 
aptitude for good management, for combination and advancement ; 
above all things, for unity and steadiness of purpose, in which, it 
must be avowed, their countrymen in Italy itself are not unfre- 
quently deficient. For, after all, the Italians are among those 
tender plants which, however benignantly nurtured by their own 
mild and genial climate at home, thrive best by removal to the 
bracing air of more severe skies abroad. 

The bare notion of an Italian show in London had no sooner 
teemed in Mr. Whitley's fertile mind, than it was taken up by 
the Italian Chamber of Commerce in the city, and by its energetic 
President, Cavaliere L. Bonacina, with that southern eagerness. 
which is never slow to kindle into enthusiasm and to proceed from 
thought to instant action. From the Commercial Chamber in 
London to the kindred associations in Rome, in Milan and Genoa, 
in Venice, Modena, Palermo, and throughout the ‘‘ Hundred Cities. 
of Italy,” the watch-word “Italy in England,” spread literally 
with the swiftness of the electric spark. Everywhere the Com- 
mercial Chambers constituted themselves into Exhibition Com- 
mittees, with which Members of the Municipal Councils and 
conspicuous citizens of all classes eagerly co-operated; and the 
whole movement was furthered with such good effect that before 
the middle of March the space of the vast central show-room in 
West Brompton was cut out and apportioned to as many as 1,257 
exhibitors, to some of whom no less than forty, fifty, sixty, and 
even a hundred square metres of ground had to be assigned. 

And all this was achieved upon the understanding that in this 
Italian, as in the preceding American speculation, the whole affair 
should be, to use the words of the projector, ‘“‘the outcome of 
private initiative, receiving neither subsidy nor encouragement nor 
assistance of any description whatever from the Ggvernment.” 

King Humbert, it is true, was proclaimed “ Patron,” and his 
son the Crown Prince of Italy was asked to be “‘ President” of the 
Association. But these were merely nominal titles conferring on 
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those exalted personages no share either of the management or 
in the costs of the national enterprise, not any more than similar 
distinctions awarded to the Italian Ambassador and to the Consul- 
General in London are understood to give them any claim to direct 
or indirect control over the transactions of the Italian Chamber of 
Commerce, of which those two functionaries are simply ex officio 
and ad honorem, respectively the President and Vice-President. 
So anxious is Italy in this business to prove her ability to “ far 
da se.” 

And Italy, be it remembered, does not in this first experiment 
put herself forward as a candidate for competitive examination ; 
she would not dream of challenging a comparison between her own 
productions and those of England, France, Germany, or of any 
other nation now struggling for the leading place at the head of 
human progress. That place, she is aware, was in a remote past 
her own, and there is no reason why she may not aspire to regain 
it in a distant future. But inthe meanwhile she must be satisfied 
with running the race only against herself: if she can show that 
after so long a period of division and enthralment, there is still life 
and work in her; if she can flatter herself that during this first 
score and a half of years of her free and united existence her people 
have made wider strides in the path of civilization than any other 
nation has accomplished within the same short period, she will take 
back from West Brompton the amplest encouragement to proceed 
in her career. By proving that she has done well hitherto, she will 
gain the confidence which may empower her to do better hereafter. 

It was a favourite saying of Lord Byron that the Italians, in the 
worst of times, were “‘ better than their reputation.” And we can 
recall to memory none of the old International Exhibitions in 
which the part played by Italy did not very considerably exceed the 
common expectation. Though some specimens of Italian trinkets 
may and must for along time have made their way into England 
in the trunks of the swarms of tourists shopping year after year in 
those southern cities, we may well remember how such articles of 
art industry as Ginori’s china, Castellani’s gold, Salviati’s glass, 
Florentine inlaid marble tables, Roman cameos and mosaics, 
Neapolitan coral, Genoese filigree work, Milan carriages, Turin 
furniture, &c. &c. were still in a great measure a terra incognita for 
the mass of English people, till they were laid out in the Italian 
Court at the South Kensington show of 1862; and even there 
they attracted but little attention till the Times opened the eyes of 
the purblind multitude to their merits, thus at once establishing 
them as permanent branches of living London trade in Bond, St. 
James, and Regent Streets. 

We should not be surprised if some revelation of the same nature 
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awaited us this year in the great Exhibition building at West 
Brompton. 

In the first place, Italian agriculture will now for the first time 
come to muster in England on a very large scale: the department 
of ‘‘ Alimentary Substances”; vegetable and dairy produce, wines, 
spirits, oils, butter, and eggs, filling up 480 square metres of the 
covered shed of the Exhibition, will supply fresh flowers, fruit and 
vegetables day by day with the same perfect regularity with which 
the enterprising Signor Cirio has already for several years been 
forwarding by the Alta Italia railway lines long goods-trains 
across the Alps, from Lombardy and Piedmont all the way 
to Berlin, Warsaw, St. Petersburg, and the whole north; long 
trains laden with the yield of the gardens, orchards, vineyards and’ 
poultry-yards of all parts of the Peninsula. 

I have already stated that the object of the framers of this. 
Exhibition scheme was to bring over to London, not only the 
produce of the work, but, as far as was practicable, the actual 
work itself, and the very life of the Italian working classes. We 
shall have here the Roman market, with its dealers and cus- 
tomers in their native rustic costumes. We shall have the Maca- 
roni fabrics of Resina and Torre del Greco, the cooking-shops of 
Chiaia and Santa Lucia. With them will come the tribes of 
plaiting Tuscan Containe with their neat industry of Florence 
or Leghorn hats; the factory hands of the cotton mills at Intra 
and Biella; of the woollen cloth of Schio and Sora, the paper 
mills of the Fibreno, and of the silk spinning, weaving and dyeing 
houses at Como and throughout Lombardy; in short, a perfect colony 
of Italian operatives carrying their workshops along with them. 

By their attempt to bring up this variety of national actualités, 
themanagers of this year’s Exhibition have endeavoured to reproduce 
the various phases of Italian popular life in all its localities, with 
all their different provincial peculiarities, with their Babel of 
dialects, so as to create in their English visitors, in sunny days, 
the pleasant illusion that a beneficent fairy has for a few hours 
wafted them full ten degrees south of their native latitude. Within 
the few acres of the West Brompton enclosure, we shall all fancy 
ourselves in ‘‘ dear Italy’! 

For it should not be forgotten that the main object of these 
special and national shows has been from the beginning to miscere 
utile dulci. There is alively as well as a sober side to undertakings 
of this nature. One of the main purposes is to give the London 
millions year after year a pleasant summer lounge, in which amuse- 
ment and instruction may be provided, hand in hand, in about the 
same proportions. The ingenuity which last year contrived to 
give so rare a zest to the humours and oddities of American life, 
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will this year be at no loss to find in the peculiarities of the people 
which has invented the Carnival, which has given birth to 
harlequin, the clown, punch, marionettes, fantouini, burattini, and 
all kind of puppet performance, ample means for pleasurable 
morning and evening entertainment. There is to be a musical as 
well as an artistic department in the West Brompton show, and a 
vast arena in which manly sports like the game of Pallone, the 
Biroccini, or two-wheel chariot races, and other national pastimes, 
will be the order of the day. For it would not be easy to think of 
any social institution in which the Italians in olden times have not 
shown the way for other nations, though undoubtedly these latter 
in many instances showed themselves apt pupils and left their 
instructors far in the rear, the names only, with but slight altera- 
tion, still remaining to trace their derivation, as in Pall Mall, 
Regatta, Polo, and the like. 

With respect to music and the fine arts, it is not unlikely that 
the Italians come to this muster under some shade of misgiving ; 
for in the matter of painting and sculpture there is certainly great 
divergence of opinion between the conceit the Italians have of 
themselves, and the rate at which they are valued by their trans- 
alpine neighbours. The greatness of the Medieval Renaissance, in 
the judgment of German, English, and other writers, has utterly 
and irreparably dwarfed and crushed the genius of modern Italy, 
in art as well as literature; and whenever European art has come to 
a trial of strength, at Vienna or Paris or London, the southern land 
has always, at the utmost, come off second best in the encounter. 

Italy, we hear repeated ad nauseam, has no longer a Dante, a 
Raphael, a Titian ; and that is all the harder for her, as England, 
forsooth, rejoices in such a lot of living Shakespeares; France 
boasts so many Corneilles and Moliéres; and the Netherlands can 
point to so many Vandykes and Rembrandts of the present day. 

Poetical or artistic talent, as we all know, is the result of human 
labour and culture. It works within certain grooves of civilised 
thought and the development of educational progress. It lies 
within the compass of common measure and standard. But 
Genius is God’s direct and spontaneous handiwork. I¢ is born, 
not made ; it is of no particular age or country; amenable to no 
acknowledged rules of local or general taste. It is not much seen 
at Exhibitions, National or International ; were it to appear there, 
it would stand no great chance of being recognized and admitted. 
Indeed, it would run risk of being routed as a monster and 
abortion, as it was the fate of Dante, Shakespeare, and Michael 
Angelo’s works to be, in ages whose false refinement was no longer 
in harmony with the loftiness of their primitive minds. 
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POSTAL COMMUNICATION, PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


Parr II. 


In 1837, when Mr. Rowland Hill’s proposal for the adoption of a 
universal penny post first came under discussion, Lord Lichfield, 
the then Postmaster-General, characterized it as ‘the most wild 
and visionary scheme ever heard of.” His Lordship further 
prognosticated, in a speech on the subject, that “if the plan suc- 
ceeded, the walls of the Post Office would burst, and the whole 
area on which the building stood would not be large enough to 
receive the clerks and the letters.” The speech, though intended 
to throw cold water on Mr. Hill’s plan, was not wholly con- 
demnatory of it, for, notwithstanding the desperate resistance to 
this new penny postage scheme made by the permanent officials 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, the Postmaster-General himself was wise 
enough to see that, if it succeeded, it must sweep all before it, 
and be one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest, economic reform 
of the century. Rowland Hill being neither a bubble reformer 
nor a man with a “‘ fad,” had primed himself with every descrip- 
tion of official report on the management of the Post Office, and 
after carefully studying his subject, had come to the conclusion 
that, despite the immediate loss of revenue which must necessarily 
be entailed upon the Department by the reduction of the inland 
postage to a uniform rate of one penny per half-ounce, many 
flagrant abuses would be swept away, a great benefit would be 
secured to the people, to commerce, and to education; and Mr. 
Hill was further convinced in his own mind that even the revenue 
would eventually gain by the change. Every one of these prog- 
nostications has long since been fulfilled ; but the revenue suffered 
severely for many years. Indeed, it is doubtful whether Rowland 
Hill himself would not have been discouraged, could he have 
known how far his estimated loss to the Exchequer of £300,000 a 
year would be exceeded, and how many years it would take before 
the net revenue of the Post Office could again be brought up to 
the amount at which he found it. 

The story of Sir Rowland Hill’s connection with the Post Office, 
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and of the benefits which his far-seeing policy conferred upon the 
community at large, is too well known, and of too recent date, to 
require repetition here ; but it may be interesting to note one or 
two abuses—to use a mild expression—which were entirely 
removed by the introduction of the system of penny postage. In 
the first place, high rates of postage on letters for long distances 
placed correspondence, except by illicit means, out of the reach of 
the poorer classes; and, as a natural consequence, letters were, 
in spite of the Post Office monopoly, conveyed by carriers, foot 
messengers, and others, at a rate which suited the pockets of the 
working classes. Nor were these the only persons who took advan- 
tage of the forbidden means of communication: merchants, pub- 
lishers, booksellers, and other tradesmen forwarded their letters 
and circulars by the thousand through any cheap channel which 
offered itself, many of them being carried long distances for a 
penny apiece, when the postage would have been as much as 
eightpence. The matter was openly commented on in the press ; 
indeed, one journal of the time boldly asserted that it was 
“‘ fortunate for trade and commerce that the operation of the 
Government monopoly was counteracted by the clandestine con- 
veyance of letters.” It was plain, therefore, that as the amount 
of correspondence increased in the country year by year, and as 
no step was taken by the Legislature to reduce the exorbitant 
rates of postage then charged, the public had taken the remedy 
into their own hands, and that the Post Office had actually become 
the extraordinary instead of the ordinary channel for the convey- 
ance of letters. The more strenuous opponents of Rowland Hill’s 
scheme maintained that this state of things must still exist under 
a penny tariff, seing that the carriers willingly conveyed 1,000 
letters for 7s., while the Government would demand £4 4s. for the 
same service, utterly ignoring the fact that the collecting, sorting, 
and delivering of letters are not undertaken by carriers, and that 
these duties form by far the largest item in Post Office expendi- 
ture. 

The immediate financial failure of the Penny Post predicted by 
Mr. Hill himself was heightened by two causes: the depression of 
trade in 1840-41, and the introduction of railways. The substi- 
tution of railways for stage coaches as a means of conveying mails 
added enormously to the cost of their conveyance. For instance, 
during the old days, one coach proprietor in the north of England 
was actually paying to the Post Office an annual sum of £200 for 
the privilege of conveying the mails twice a day between Lancaster 
and Carlisle; while at the present time the Post Office pays the 
North Western Railway Company a sum of nearly £20,000 a year 
for the same service. This is not an extreme case, and it furnishes 
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some idea of the relative cost of transmission of letters by rail and 
stage coach. It was computed that the amount paid to the rail- 
way companies by the Post Office in 1863 about equalled the entire 
postal revenue of 1839, and every new contract shows an increased 
payment as it shows a better and a more extended service. 

With the increased facilities for postal transmission offered by 
the railways which were now springing up in all directions, and 
the new cheap rate of postage, the business of the Post Office 
began to increase enormously ; with the result that, when the 
Penny Post had been in existence four years the number of letters 
circulating annually through the General Post Office had increased 
from 75,000,000 to 219,000,000. 

One of the first necessities which arose on this enormous de- 
velopment in correspondence was that of finding a more rapid 
and efficient means of collecting postage than by entrusting the 
duty, as hitherto, to the postmen who delivered the letters. The 
plan of affixing an adhesive label to the envelope was not the first 
one tried, as many people will still remember. The late Mr. 
Mulready, R.A., invented an envelope bearing an impressed stamp, 
and this was favourably received by the Government. The ‘‘ Mul- 
ready Envelope,” however, as it was called, was generally scouted 
by the public as an inconvenient and inartistic production, and, 
after a trial of six months, it was withdrawn from circulation to 
give place to the black penny adhesive postage label, specimens of 
which most of us have seen. From black the colour was changed 
to red, then to brown, and subsequently to the lilac shade now 
in use. The stamps of higher value have gone through much the 
same changes, alterations being effected in them from time to 
time, owing to the facilities for fraud which are offered by the 
long continuance of any particular pattern of stamp. The last 
issue of postage stamps was made by the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment in 1886. In these stamps it is believed that a combination 
of colouring has now been found which will preclude the possi- 
bility of the obliterating date-stamp being removed from a postage 
label by any chemical process (without also destroying the stamp), 
a system of fraud from which the Post Office suffers enormously. 
The fusion of the Inland Revenue and Post Office stamps, though 
only recently introduced, is by no means a new idea. The sug- 
gestion has been made over and over again, but a difficulty always 
arose in arranging how the revenue obtained from the sale of the 
combined labels should be equitably divided between St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand and Somerset House. 

Mr. Gladstone, however, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
so strongly urged, for the public convenience, to supply at least a 
penny stamp which should serve the double purpose of a postage 
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and receipt stamp, that he caused such a label to be printed, and 
he further decided that the Post Office and Inland Revenue should 
settle their accounts periodically on the basis of the statistics of 
the previous revenue of both Departments. The Post Office now 
sells all the postage and nearly all the receipt and deed stamps, 
up to those of the value of 2s. 6d., and allows the Inland 
Revenue office £40,000 a month as its share of the proceeds. 

The enormous development of the postal system under the 
auspices of steam communication had, about the year 1860, led to 
a clear appreciation on the part of the various Post Offices of the 
world of the utterly inadequate means at their command for pro- 
perly regulating international postal relations. Accordingly, at 
the instance of the United States Post Office (to whom the fullest 
credit must be given), a Conference of Nations was held at Paris 
in 1868. Most civilized countries sent delegates to the Conference, 
but, after a lengthy discussion, no agreement was come to, and 
it was not until eleven years later that the movement thus in- 
augurated came to maturity. 

On the 9th of October 1874 a Postal Union Treaty was signed at 
Berne, adopting a common régime throughout the whole postal 
service of the world, or, rather, throughout the whole of the terri- 
tory represented by the signatories to the Treaty, and this em- 
braced most European countries, as well as Asiatic Russia and 
Turkey, Egypt, and the United States of America. The Postal 
Treaty of 1874 has since been revised ; fresh Conferences have been 
held; and fresh agreements come to by the representatives of the 
nations; but the three great principles laid down by the Berne 
Convention of 1874, and which have been of untold benefit to the 
whole postal system of the world, still remain in force, and may 
be briefly summarized as follows :— 

1. The right of transit by land or by sea is guaranteed by 

every nation to every nation. 

2. The onus of providing for the conveyance of mails rests on 
the country of origin; all intermediate services used by 
such country being paid for at fixed rates. 

3. Every country keeps the whole of its postage collections, 
thus sweeping away a mass of intricate international 
accounts. 

In order to carry out these rules it is necessary, of course, for 
each country to keep a record of the mails passing through its 
territory ; and as it would be impossible for any State to do this 
day by day, statistics are taken, by arrangement, every third 
year, during a particular month, and the statistics so obtained 
govern the payments which one country makes to another for the 
three subsequent years. The plan, which is perfectly simple, has 
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been found to work very well, and, as can be easily imagined, it 
saves an infinity of labour and expense. 

No sooner was this arranged than the daring proposal was made, 
at one of the Postal Congresses, that a universal postage-stamp 
should be used by all the countries forming the Postal Union. At 
the first blush the idea appeared excellent; but unfortunately the 
Postal Union Convention itself was the first to interpose an in- 
surmountable obstacle. As already stated, one of the vital 
principles of the original Convention is that each country shall 
retain the postage which it collects. If a universal stamp were 
used, then, what guarantee would there be that the country who 
sold the stamps and got the profit had done the work for which it 
had been paid ? None whatever: and, moreover, it was found 
on closer examination that the monetary systems in force in some 
of the countries of the Postal Union would not lend themselves to a 
universal stamp. Thus, for example, the 25 centimes stamp which 
prepays a half-ounce (or 15 grammes) letter from France or Italy 
to England, is represented in Germany by a 20 pfennig stamp ; 
but 20 pfennige are, in reality, worth a quarter of a centime 
less than 25 centimes; and so with the 10 kreuzer Austrian 
stamp, which, although it does duty in Austria-Hungary for 25 
centimes in prepaying a letter, is actually about four centimes 
less in value. The idea, therefore, of the universal postage 
stamp, to which the originator clung fondly to the last, had, 
after all, to be abandoned. At the various Postal Congresses 
which have from time to time been held, it has always been 
agreed among the several administrations concerned that three 
special exceptions should be made to the system of accounting 
for foreign mails at the ordinary fixed rate and by periodical 
statistics. These exceptions are:—for the conveyance of British 
and other mails across the Isthmus Railway between Panama 
and Colon, for the transmission of foreign mails across the Con- 
tinent of America by express service from ’Frisco to New York, and 
for the Overland Indian Mail vid Brindisi. All these are paid for by 
net weight. 

The last-named service is, of course, by far the largest and 
the most important, comprising as it does the whole of the 
correspondence passing between Great Britain and India, and most 
of that to and from this country and Ceylon, the Straits Settle- 
ments, China, Japan, and Australia. Even previous to the 
discovery of the sea route to India by Vasco de Gama in 1498, the 
most rapid route from Europe to that country was an object of 
constant research, and to-day the question cannot be said to be 
quite at rest. The first route tried was from London to Con- 
stantinople, thence to Damascus, and across the desert to 
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Baghdad and Bussorah, the mails being conveyed from Bus- 
sorah to Bombay by sea. The whole time occupied in transit 
was about 90 days. On the introduction of steam, vessels were 
sent round the Cape to India, but this was in those days a far 
longer journey than vid Damascus. For many years both the 
home and Indian Governments showed an unaccountable supine- 
ness with regard to the important question of a rapid mail route 
between India and England; and when any improvement in the 
service was made, it arose in each instance from the efforts of 
private individuals. 

The establishment of the ‘Indian Mail,” properly so called, is 
to a great extent due to the efforts of Lieutenant Thomas Waghorn, 
a retired officer of the Royal Navy. Waghorn, who for some time 
lived in Calcutta, had, since 1827, studied the means of re-esta- 
blishing the old overland route from Europe to India which had 
fallen into disuse on the institution of a line of steamers round 
the Cape. The carrying out of this plan eventually became the 
chief business of his life. His plans, though carefully drawn up, 
were at first coldly met, both by the Indian Board of Control, and 
by the British Post Office; but, in October 1829 he received, at 
the instance of Lord Ellenborough, an order to carry despatches 
to the Governor of Bombay by way of Egypt, and to report on the 
practicability of navigating the Red Sea. This was just the oppor- 
tunity for which Waghorn had been pining. He reached Alexandria 
vid Trieste in twenty-six (!) days. At Suez he expected to find 
the steamer Enterprise to convey him at least to Aden, but in this 
he was disappointed. He therefore resolved to traverse the Red 
Sea in an open boat, without chart or compass, shaping his course 
by the sun in the day-time, and by the polar star at night. In 
this manner he reached, in six and a half days, the Arab port of 
Jiddah, 620 English miles from Suez. Here he resumed his 
journey on a merchant vessel, and reached Bombay in safety. 
This voyage convinced Waghorn that the Red Sea was in every 
respect the most advantageous route to India, and he expressed 
his opinion to this effect in his report to the Government, thus 
giving a great impulse to the establishment of steamship lines 
from Marseilles vid Malta to Alexandria and from Suez to Bombay, 
the route which was destined to be followed by the Indian Mail, 
with but slight variation, down to our own time. Waghorn 
remained several years in Egypt, and personally superintended 
the transit of the mails from Alexandria to Suez, to facilitate 
which he established steam communication on the Nile and the 
Mahmoudieh Canal. It was in the year 1835 that the mails to 
India were, for the first time, conveyed by the direct route of the 
Isthmus of Suez, instead of round the Cape, and this, as acknow- 
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ledged by the then Postmaster-General, “by the indefatigable 
exertions of Lieutenant Waghorn.” 

If Waghorn had already attracted notice by his exertions in 
Egypt and India, his fame was established when, between the years 
1840 and 1850, he undertook a series of trial trips across Europe 
with the Indian Mail in order to prove what he himself had always 
maintained, namely, that the route from Egypt to London vid Trieste, 
Germany, and Belgium was quicker than that vid Marseilles, and he 
further urged that, in the strained relations then existing between 
England and France, an alternative route to India was in any case 
very desirable. Waghorn performed his first trial trip in 1845, 
the journey from Trieste to London being performed in less than 
100 hours, and the mail from Bombay vid Marseilles being out- 
stripped by four clear days. When it is considered that between 
Trieste and Cologne—a journey of eighty hours by road—there 
was no railway, and that the fogs on the Rhine necessitated the 
mail being shifted from steamer to coach at Bingen, thus losing six 
hours, the trip must be looked upon as one of the most remarkable 
ever performed. On this occasion the Indian Mail was conveyed 
from Bombay to London for the first time on record in one and 
the same month. 

And yet, no later than the month of December 1845, the French 
route gained the victory in consequence of a forced trip. The 
steamer started from Marseilles early on the morning of the 17th, 
while Waghorn only received his mail at Alexandria four days 
later. An intrigue was supposed to be at the bottom of this, and 
a loud cry was raised both in the English and Austrian press, but 
to no good; Marseilles was shortly afterwards, by contract with the 
French Government, made the port of arrival and departure for 
the Overland Mail, and this it remained until the Franco-German 
War broke out in 1870, when (the Mont-Cenis tunnel being open) 
Brindisi was substituted for Marseilles. The contests between 
Waghorn and the French courier did not, however, immediately 
cease. They continued for about a year, the mail going sometimes 
by one route, sometimes by the other. 

A very amusing sketch (a copy of which is still extant) 
appeared in 1846 in the Fliegende Bldtter, a Munich periodical, 
entitled ‘‘Then and Now.” ‘“ Then” is represented by the old 
crawling postillion, with the device “Take your time,” ‘‘ Now” 
with the motto “‘ Forwards, time is money,” by the British lion 
on the shoulders of the galloping double eagle, while the Gallic 
cock, stuck fast in his jackboots, peevishly crows after the imperial 
bird. Another illustration represents “‘ Lieutenant Waghorn allied 
with the Austrian Lloyd.” Drawn by winged horses, the mail- 
coach dashes through the demolished turnpike, and past the 
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“‘Snail’s Inn,” kept by ‘‘ Jean Crapaud ” ; Waghorn with one hand 
scatters money on his course, while in the other he grasps a 
cocked pistol; at his side sit Prinzhofer, his courier, pouring 
rum down the throat of the devil who acts as postillion; demons, 
as they fly around, grease the wheels with Austrian gold, while 
the Trieste Lloyd attired as attendant Mercury, throws the good 
news of the new route to an excited and expectant populace. 

This expressive allegory possesses to-day, it is true, only an 
historical interest: Waghorn has long since been outdone in his 
rapid journeys by the railways; still itis in a great measure due 
to him that these railways were so quickly established. As early 
as June 1846 he was in Vienna for the purpose of hurrying on the 
construction of the shortest railway line across the Semmering. 
This Alpine route had risen in importance from the moment that 
France proposed connecting Marseilles with Calais by railway in 
order to gain the preference over Trieste. But here again the 
French were victorious, and the indefatigable Waghorn then 
directed his attention to making trial trips for the purpose of 
discovering a route for the Indian Mail vid Ancona and another 
vid Genoa. But his health and his resources were both exhausted; 
indeed he was at this time involved in considerable pecuniary 
trouble ; and, abandoned by the Government for whose benefit he 
had consumed some of the best years of his life, he died on the 
7th of January 1850, almost a pauper. It was not until a later 
date that his merits were recognized, and while the British 
Government granted to his widow an annuity of £25 from the 
Civil List, the Peninsular and Oriental Company granted her 
£1,000 a year. A strange and instructive contrast! It is curious 
that no public subscription was got up for the benefit of Waghorn 
during his lifetime. Soon after his death such a subscription was 
started, and this money, which might have helped to make his 
later days happy, was spent after his death in the erection of the 
statue of him which now adorns the quay at Suez. Had Lieutenant 
Waghorn lived at rather a later period he might, possibly, have 
been deemed by the British public worthy of nearly as substantial 
a testimonial as that which was bestowed not long since upon 
the “ inventor” of lawn-tennis. 

Since the days above referred to, the Indian Mail has been 
steadily increasing in bulk, until it has reached the gigantic 
proportions it now assumes. From the very first, even in the 
old coaching days, a British courier always accompanied the 
mail from Calais to Marseilles, and it is still the only mail 
leaving England which has the honour of being “ personally 
conducted ” throughout. The post of Indian Mail officer between 
London and Brindisi was thrown open to public competition 
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in 1870, and three gentlemen, with a perfect knowledge of 
French, German, and Italian, were appointed. Their duties 
consist in going, in turn, to Dover on Thursdays, and counting 
the first portion of the outward Indian, Australian, and (in 
alternate weeks) China mails. On Friday morning the second 
portion arrives from London, and the whole, after being counted 
by the mail officer, is accompanied by him to Calais on board the 
first day packet. He locks all the bags up carefully on arrival in 
the vans in which they are to travel to Brindisi, and two hours 
later receives the next instalment from Dover, which he treats in 
a similar manner; the final, and by far the largest, instalment of 
the mail arriving at Calais shortly after midnight on board a 
special packet, and accompanied by a marine mail-guard from 
London. This mail guard brings also any final instructions from 
the head office in London to the officer going to Brindisi, and, in 
alternate weeks, a bag of despatches from the Foreign Office for 
the British Ambassador in Rome. A Queen’s messenger is de- 
spatched from Rome to meet the Indian Mail train at Ancona, and 
to take charge of the bag from that place. The most irksome 
duty performed by an Indian Mail officer is perhaps the counting 
of some 1,000 bags of mails on the arrival (at 1 a.m.) of the train 
at Brindisi. This occupies sometimes three hours and more, and 
takes place on an uncovered platform, often in a driving rain, 
with a tramontana wind blowing, the only light afforded being 
the flickering wicks of a few oil lamps. Under these condi- 
tions is the Indian Mail transferred bag by bag from the railway 
vans to the mule carts which are in waiting to take it to the 
P. and O. steamer lying at the quay a few hundred yards off.. 
Efforts have been made by the British Post Office, but hitherto 
without success, to induce the Italian Government to expend some 
portion of the profit which accrues to it from the transit of the 
Indian Mail, in running the railway on to the quay, and thus save 
the vexatious delay which now occurs in transferring this vast mail 
to the packet. At Naples this is actually done in those weeks 
when the Orient Line steamer takes the Australian Mail, but 
Brindisi is slow to assimilate ideas, and slower still to put them 
into execution. It is hardly credible, but none the less strictly 
true, that twenty feet of masonry towards the formation of a new 
quay at Brindisi has taken exactly five and a quarter years to 
complete! The sum paid by our Government to France and 
Italy during the year 1886, simply for the use of the special 
Indian Mail train between Calais and Brindisi, once a week in 
each direction, amounted to close upon £100,000, but the French 
and Italian Post Offices have now agreed to a substantial reduc- 
tion, amounting in the aggregate to over £20,000 a year, it being 
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understood that the service remains in every respect as efficient 
as heretofore. Of the manner in which the sea-service of the 
Indian and Australian Mail is performed by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company there is but little need to speak. 

The now familiar ‘‘ P. and O.” Company (which has just celebrated 
its jubilee) has always held a mail contract from the British Govern- 
ment, and right well has it done the work for which it has been 
liberally paid. The contract entered into with the P. and O. Com- 
pany in 1840 was the first of a series of similar agreements, which 
the improvements in steam communication enabled the Govern- 
ment to make with various lines of packets sailing in every direction. 
The plan followed is the same in nearly every case. A fixed subsidy 
is paid to the company for the performance of certain voyages 
within certain fixed times. Any failure (except where force ma- 
jeure can be satisfactorily proved), is visited by a severe fine—in 
some cases amounting to as much as £200 for a late arrival of 
twelve hours at the port of destination. On the other hand, pre- 
miums are paid to the company by the Post Office for each voyage 
in which the vessel arrives a certain number of hours in advance 
of the contract time, an arrangement in which the packet com- 
panies certainly have the advantage. Indeed, with regard to the 
mail-service between Dover and Calais the arrangement is a most 
liberal one for the Chatham and Dover Company. A sum of 
£10,000 a year is paid to this company for the service, and two 
hours and five minutes are allowed for the outward trip, and two 
hours and ten minutes for the homeward trip. If the boat is fifteen 
minutes late, without sufficient cause being shown, a fine of £5 is 
imposed, but, on the other hand, £5 is paid to the company every 
time that the contract mail-boat performs the trip under the 


- specified time, which, as a rule, it does nearly every day in the 


year. 

The system of travelling post-offices which was instituted in 
1838, and has gradually spread over the whole railway system of 
England, is largely adopted, though in another shape, on board 
British packets sailing to various parts of the globe, and a con- 
siderable amount of labour and some expense is, by this means, 
saved to the head office in London. The entire Indian Mail is 
sorted into districts between Suez and Bombay, and the Canadian 
Mail is similarly treated between Moville and Quebec, both on the 
outward and homeward voyages. 

The apparatus used for discharging and picking up bags of mails 
while the train is running is used in this country to a very great 
extent, and the little model of the train of travelling postal carriages 
with the apparatus, may be seen in working order any day at the 
General Post Office. This system, however, though it has often 
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been closely examined by the representatives of foreign postal ad- 
ministrations, has, strangely enough, never found favour abroad. 

Persons unacquainted with the working of the British Post Office 
would scarcely credit the care which is taken to ensure the 
punctual delivery of even the most insignificant of post-cards. 
Everywhere that our correspondence goes, at home or abroad, 
agents are appointed to superintend its due transmission. Nothing 
is left to chance. In Turkey, where, alas! we cannot own to a 
large amount of confidence in the local postal authorities, we have 
established agencies to look after our interests at Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and Beyrout. The Indian, Australian, and China Mails 
are watched by our agents at Alexandria and Suez; and the 
Pacific Mail passes through our agents’ hands at Colon and again 
at Panama. The larger colonies, such as the Australasian group, 
Canada, Newfoundland, &c., now manage their own postal, as they 
manage their own political, affairs; but the Postmasters of Malta, 
Gibraltar, Cyprus, Hong-Kong, St. Helena, and a host of other 
small but important settlements, though they act directly under the 
Colonial Office, are, in point of fact, agents of the Postmaster- 
General. 

The Post Office at Gibraltar—the only instance of the kind, it is 
believed, on record—is managed by a lady, and most excellently 
managed too. The Postmistress, from a long residence in the 
country, is, in language, a Spaniard, and has a perfect knowledge 
of the manner in which her clients should be treated. With 
just enough of the manana policy in the management of her office 
to meet a Spaniard’s views of life, she yet retains all the alert- 
ness and business qualities of the British matron, and contrives, 
while keeping on friendly terms with the various native post 
offices through which our mails must of necessity pass, to main- 
tain the dignity of the Department, and (what is, perhaps, more 
to the point) to add nearly £3,000 a year to the Imperial 
revenue. 

The Malta Post Office, for many years managed by an English- 
man, is now in the hands of a Maltese, a change which reduced 
the number of English civil officials in the island to three. 

The Malta Post Office, receiving and forwarding as it does the 
majority of its mails through Italy and Sicily, where outbreaks of 
cholera are very frequent, and where the inhabitants are strangely 
superstitious, is subjected to more inconvenience from quarantine 
than any other office in the world. One case of cholera in Malta 
will close every Italian port to the Maltese mail-boat; one case at 
Naples or Messina will cause the sanitary authorities at Malta 
to declare sfratto against Italy. In 1884, when the outbreak 
of cholera in Italy was very severe, and people were dying by 
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thousands in Naples, a sudden panic seized the good people of 
Brindisi, and they went out, literally, with swords and staves 
against the P. and O. steamer bringing the mails from Alexandria. 
It was probably more than the captain’s life was worth to have 
attempted to land in the then excited state of the populace. He 
accordingly headed for Venice, whither the mail-officer, who was 
awaiting the mails for London, fled after him. At Venice a like 
refusal met the commander of the Tanjore, who finally turned his 
vessel towards Trieste, where he was eventually admitted. At 
Trieste, where, apparently, the panic was also in full blast, no one 
was allowed to land, but the mails were taken ashore and placed in 
a lazaretto, whence, after each letter had been duly punched in three 
places, and fumigated with a mixture of sulphur and carbolic acid, 
they were slowly forwarded to London, a process which occupied 
some weeks. This is not the place for a dissertation on cholera 
germs or their effect on mankind, but to anyone who wishes to judge 
impartially of the value of the present continental system of disin- 
fecting postal articles as a means of preventing the spread of 
cholera, let him read Dr. von Pettenkofer’s exhaustive pamphlet 
entitled, Was man gegen die Cholera thun kann, published in Munich 
a short time since. The Germans, like ourselves, have long since 
recognized the absurdity of quarantine as at present practised, and 
the French are slowly following our lead ; but in Italy, Spain, and 
South America generally the dread of this visitor is still so great 
as to drive all common-sense before it. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good, and the cholera 
scare of 1884 at least benefited the British overland mail officers 
travelling between Calais and Brindisi. Previous to this they had, 
as a matter of course, travelled in one of the fitted vans containing 
the mails, but, on the introduction of the “ disinfected ” sacks, the 
stench became so intolerable as to render the vans unfit for occu- 
pation, and an arrangement was made with the Wagon-Lit Com- 
pany to reserve a berth for the mail officer in the sleeping-car on 
each trip. A short time afterwards an abortive attempt was made 
in the Mont Cenis tunnel to rob one of the vans containing the 
Indian Mail—an attempt which resulted in a sack of newspapers 
being cut open and thrown out—and the French Post Office then 
made the vans, or alléges, as they are called, additionally secure by 
barring the windows from inside. It only wanted this to complete 
the similarity between a French mail-van and a travelling wild- 
beast cage ; and it is hoped that, admirable as these vans are for 
the purpose for which they were originally intended, they will 
never again be used for the conveyance of human beings ; at least, 
not of Englishmen. 

Space will not admit of any extended remarks on the numerous 
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extra-postal enterprises taken up by the Post Office during the past 
five-and-twenty years. The Savings Bank, holding £50,000,000 of 
the public money in trust; the Insurance and Annuity Depart- 
ment giving safety to insurers and the purchasers of small life- 
allowances; the Telegraph Department which, in fifteen years, 
has quadrupled its business, and now sends nearly 40,000,000 
telegrams a year across its wires; the Money Order Department 
issuing its 11,000,000 orders, and the Postal Order Department its 
26,000,000 ; and last, but not least, the new Parcel Post Branch, 
has each its own interesting tale to tell. The excellent manner in 
which the whole department is managed is best testified by the 
success which it has achieved, and by the enormous revenue, 
amounting to nearly £3,000,000 sterling, which it annually pays 
into the public Treasury. Mr. Lewins, in his book on the Post 
Office, published some five-and-twenty years ago, says, modestly; 
that the British Post Office “‘ will bear favourable comparison with- 
that of any other country.’’ This would be scant praise indeed in 
the present day to such a marvellous piece of machinery as that 
presided over at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Without going so far as 
the Duke of Wellington, who once remarked in the House of 
Lords that ‘‘ the English Post Office was the only one in Europe 
which could be said to do its work,” it may be truly said. with 
Macaulay, that ‘ our English Post Office is a splendid triumph of 
civilization.” 


H. W. L. 
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THE WORKING CLASSES AND RELIGION. 


A trpau wave of solicitude for the spiritual welfare of the people 
seems to be passing over Great Britain. In these ultra-philan- 
thropic days, the masses, their condition, their houses, their 
education, their sympathies, their prospects, have a corner allotted 
to them in every paper and magazine. If the public does not 
know the precise mental and material aspects of the lives 
of the working classes, it is not because those anxious to 
impart information are not forthcoming. Just now the world 
appears to be taking a keen interest in solving the little enigma: 
Are the working man and his wife Christians, Agnostics, or 
Atheists? The broad sea of general theological discussion is 
swelled by tributaries composed of questions eagerly asked and 
answered concerning the religious beliefs of the masses. Do they 
go to church, and if so, how often? Do they live virtuous lives, 
and if so, in what proportion as compared with their social 
betters? Are they dwellers on the border lands which trouble 
themselves neither with God nor Satan, and if so, why? Are 
they avowed Secularists, and if so, to what extent is their 
Secularism due to reason or absence of reason? Such, briefly, 
are the questions which seem to meet one on all sides. The 
answers given depend upon the personal prejudices of the respon- 
dent. Political opinions are not more sharply divided than 
religious, and the man who argues about a soul frequently shows 
little more conciliatory spirit than the man who bespeaks a vote. 
One will do his best to show that the working classes are at least 
as religious as any other class; a second that they are absolutely 
indifferent to religion of any kind; a third that they are Atheists 
pure and simple. To read so many divergent testimonies is truly 
bewildering, and one is fortunate if one can extract an ounce of 
truth from a hundredweight of partisan misrepresentation. 

The general tendency seems to be to regard the poor as plunged 
in the abyss of a pandemonium. Their lives, to judge by what one 
frequently reads, are passed in a dull round of sin, and though the 
rich may be wicked, their wickedness is not of the same soul- 
sacrificing order as that of their inferiors. From such one-sided 
views infinite misunderstanding is generated. The working classes 
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are just as good and just as bad in their own way as the 
rich. That is my humble opinion, and I know the drawing-room 
and the garret almost equally well. The only difference is that 
the rich have to fight against the evils which are bred of luxury 
and the poor against the evils which wait on poverty. In either 
case strong self-discipline is necessary to rectitude, and the rich 
man who goes about doing good is as much to be commended as 
the poor man who lives a virtuous life. ‘‘ They are as sick that 
surfeit with too much as they that starve with nothing,” said 
Nerissa, and the only safe view to take of the working classes in 
regard to religion is that they are human beings with souls to save, 
precisely as in the case of their more fortunate fellows. Their 
environment lays them open to moral pitfalls of a peculiar nature, 
but it also removes from them the equally dangerous pitfalls which 
bestrew the path of the man or woman with an amply stocked 
purse. If the poor go to church, not in battalions but in single 
spies, do the rich flock there in overwhelming numbers? The 
truth is, there are good men and true in all ranks of the social 
army. There are God-fearing and pious plutocrats, and there are 
God-fearing and pious bricklayers. Both are in a minority, and 
the only difference between the two classes is that one wears cor- 
duroys and the other broadcloth. Anything, therefore, that is 
said which goes to prove that the working classes are not as re- 
ligious as they should be, merely means that they are neither 
better nor worse than those socially above them. The working 
man who drinks out of a pewter pot at the public-house bar on 
Sunday is on a par with the gentleman who drinks brandies and 
sodas round his private billiard table; and the working man who 
goes to church is not less sincere and earnest than the gentleman 
who does likewise. 

Taking a broad survey of the subject, I should say the working 
classes of England to-day are hardly as religiously inclined as 
they were a very few years ago. Towns have led the way in this 
as in other matters, and if one visits a country church one is 
struck by the contrast which it presents socially to a London 
church. In London the congregation is composed in the degree 
probably of five-sixths of the upper classes; in the country the 
order is reversed, and probably only one in six of the congregation 
is above the working class. The country poor certainly make a 
practice of going to church more frequently than the town poor, 
and about many a country home there clings still a simple faith in 
the beauty of keeping holy the Sabbathiwhich few London homes 
know. At the same time, it is a fact that in thousands of metro- 
politan artisan homes Sunday is consecrated to quiet, and though 
their inhabitants may not go to church, some musical instrument 
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—a pianoforte occasionally, a concertina, or an accordian more 
often—is requisitioned, and hymns are sung with a zest which, 
if not inspired by religious enthusiasm, can nevertheless hardly 
fail to exercise an influence in the direction of religion. Half the 
hymn-book may be gone through, but the bare suggestion of a 
song, however pure in idea and beautiful in language, is hailed 
with instinctive disapproval. Some, though very few, London 
working men and women go to church. On Sunday morning one 
may notice a respectably-dressed man with one or two children, 
perhaps on his way to church, but more probably simply taking a 
stroll with the children whilst the wife gets the dinner ready and 
clears up for the day. The working classes, it is interesting to 
note by the way, study one thing above all else. They love 
and will have a hot dinner, and as much of it as possible, on 
Sunday. ‘It doesn’t seem like Sunday with a cold dinner,” is 
a remark which I have heard from the lips of men, women, and 
children, to keep whom a bare thirty shillings a week is forth- 
coming. Cold dinners may be had every week-day, but cold 
dinners on Sunday are a greater hardship than those who are high 
on the social ladder can possibly conceive. Sunday afternoon and 
evening again are the great time for visiting with the town artizans, 
and mutual calls and long chats over the ale, newly fetched from 
round the corner, are sufficient to render church going impossible. 
These evening visits resolve themselves into hymn singing, or 
general gossip, or both. Drink only destroys the peace of Sunday 
night for those who leave the shelter of their homes—and some of 
these homes for a variety of reasons, are, of course, so miserable as 
to almost drive them forth—to spend their time at the public-house 
bar, for under existing circumstances they have no alternative in 
the shape of a picture gallery or museum. To those who do go to 
church, moreover, full credit, due to religious observance, is not 
always to be accorded. I am assured by those who ought to know, 
that lots of working men and women go to church with the sole 
purpose of keeping themselves before the eyes of either the parson 
or some member of the congregation, at whose hands they expect 
charity. Wearers of fine feathers in high life are charged with 
going to church merely to display them. It is a fact that the 
working classes have an aversion to going to church unless they 
have a “best” suit to put on. The homage paid to external 
presentability is marked, and not a little strange. 

The working classes are looked upon as the chief strength of the 
Secularists, and Mr. William Rossiter in his recently much dis- 
cussed papers on “ Artizan Atheism,” apparently took for granted 
that the secularist and the artizan were identical. To make a 
rough guess, one would probably be right if one said that 10 per 
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cent. of the working classes of Great Britain are in the habit of 
living religious lives, or at any rate lives into which a strong 
religious element is infused, and 10 per cent. lives consecrated to’ 
the antithesis of religion. The great body are neither religious 
nor irreligious; they are not Atheists, though one might hesitate 
to call them Christians; they are simply indifferent. Mr. J. G. 
Adderley, in a letter to the Guardian, commenting on Mr. Rossiter’s 
“ Artizan Atheism,” strikes the keynote of truth when he says, in 
regard to East London, and East London may be taken as fairly 
representative of working-class London: “It is not avowed 
secularism so much as tacit indifference which the Church 
has to deal with. There is avowed secularism, God knows, but not 
in anything like the same quantity as indifference. The huge 
bulk of the artizan population is spiritually asleep, unconverted, or 
as St. Paul would say, ‘ past feeling.’” To cope with this religious 
unconcern, Mr. Adderley says, is more difficult than to deal with 
secularism. ‘A priest,” he writes, ‘‘ lately removed from a hot- 
bed of secularists in Hackney to a parish in North London, wrote 
to me the other day, saying that his work there among the indif- 
ferents was twice as difficult as it had been among the secularists. 
‘They do not think even enough to disbelieve,’ was his way of 
expressing it.” To the indifferents, however, there still clings a 
superstition due to early training. Few mothers have not taught 
their children to say their prayers, and this at least inspires a 
respect for religion which will prevent the entire capitulation of 
their souls. Here and there one comes across a working man who 
will speak glibly of the obstacles which science places in the way 
of religion, but he has secured his facts and phrases largely from 
the secularist lecturer, who has succeeded in making him believe a 
multitude of theories which will not hold water if tested. Religion 
and science have waged a pretty quarrel for years, but not one 
artizan in five thousand grasps the essential points in the con- 
troversy which the savants delight to perpetuate. Blank unreason 
is the fact with which the Church has to war. The ignorant 
worship either with blind superstition, or, if they have doubts as to 
the entity before whom they make their supplication, they have not 
sufficient intelligence to meet the “curious abrupt questionings ” 
which arise with a satisfactory explanation. The majority of the 
working classes go their way through life heedless of religion and 
its claims, and their minds are delightfully free from the con- 
flicting clamour of religious controversy. 

A circumstance of the first importance, which makes for irre- 
ligion, has been overlooked by those who have discussed the 
problem of religion and the working classes. Mr. Adderly says 
that one of the best ways, in his opinion, of reaching the uncon- 
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verted is by means of working men’s clubs: “only they must be 
clubs where the clergy go in and out among the men, and do not 
leave the work to be done entirely by laymen.” Does Mr. Adder- 
ley know, and do clergymen know, the use to which numerous 
working men’s clubs are put on the Sabbath? That they are 
made a medium for conducting drink to abnormally thirsty throats 
during the period when the ordinary public-house is closed, is a 
fairly well established fact. But they do worse than this. They 
are the Monte Carlos of the English democracy, and probably for 
every bond fide working men’s club, maintained for high political and 
social ends, another could be found supported solely for the facility 
it affords for gambling. And the gambling takes place chiefly on 
Sunday. I have never been permitted to visit one of these hells, 
but I have it on good authority that the wives of some working 
men do not see their husbands from the Saturday evening until 
late on Sunday evening or early on Monday morning. The men 
are at their clubs, and their earnings are being squandered at 
“nap,” or some other game. The day of peace is for them and 
their homes the day of ruin, and Sunday, which ought at least to 
bring recuperation for the coming working days, brings domestic 
misery and waste of mental and physical energy. If all that I 
have heard from men who have had the entrée to these Sunday 
gambling saloons, covered by the mantle of the honest democratic 
club, be true, there can be no question that they are at least as 
large a factor in the destruction of homes and lives among the 
poor as drink itself. 

The forces which might assist towards a religious spirit among 
the people are not largely availed of. Working men and women, 
as I have said elsewhere, do not read the Bible so much as they 
used, and where they do read it, only get confused by many of its in- 
consistencies apparent or real. Whatever it is worth, a story which 
I have heard fairly illustrates the attitude of the people towards the 
Bible. A clergyman visiting an old lady, asked her if she read 
her Bible constantly. ‘‘Oh, yes, Sir,” was the answer. “ And 
have you a Bible with good print?” he inquired considerately. 
** To be sure, Sir,” responded the old lady with alacrity, “I will 
show it to you.” And she proudly took the Book from a case. As 
she opened it, a pair of gold spectacles were disclosed. ‘‘ Why, 
good gracious me!” she cried; “there are the very glasses that 
I lost fyears ago.” The clergyman doubtless formed his own 
opinion of her constancy in Bible study. Of the stumbling-block 
which ignorance proves to the right interpretation of the Bible, 
the Rev. C. W. Stubbs gives an instance in his interesting little 
book on Christ and Democracy. ‘In reading through the Secu- 
larists’ tracts,” he says, “‘I have more than once been reminded of 
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an incident that occurred to a fellow curate of mine some years 
ago in Sheffield. I remember on one occasion, in the course of a 
parochial visitation, he found himself in the midst of a heated re- 
ligious controversy between two old women, who were endeavour- 
ing to settle some knotty point of everyday casuistry by quoting 
texts of Scripture one against the other. ‘ Why,’ he said, by way 
of diverting them from a point which threatened to become more 
than academic, ‘when do you suppose the Bible was written ?’ 
‘ Ah, Sir, I don’t know,’ replied one, ‘I suppose it came in with 
them there Acts of Parliament.’ ‘Nay!’ triumphantly retorted 
the other, ‘ you ought to be ashamed of yourself. To think you 
didn’t know as how the Bible was writ long afore the world was 
made !’” 

When I heard a working man a little while since say he did 
not believe in the Bible, I asked why? Because, he answered 
vaguely, there is a rare lot in it that can’t be explained. He did 
not believe in Genesis, because, he said, if God made Adam, who 
made God? He has no Atheistic views, but he believes that man 
can know nothing whatever of the Creator or the creation in which 
he lives. ‘‘ Read the works of some of our clever men,” he advised 
me, “‘ and you ’ll soon see what a lot of holes you can pick in the 
Bible.” He had only read, or partly read, one or two of these 
works, so far as I could judge, and of these he could neither tell 
me the title nor the authors’ names. What a prescient prognostic 
was Martin Luther when he complained that ‘“‘the Bible, by so 
many comments and books, will be buried and obscured so that 
the text will be nothing regarded.” 

Most people in the nineteenth century read more about the 
Bible than they read in it, and from dislocated texts and partisan 
expositions, they form their opinion of the whole. Infinite per- 
plexity springs from the infinitesimal sources of scrappy quota- 
tions, and those who believe that the Bible is the Book of Truth 
can only trust that the dread doubts which a multiplicity of com- 
mentaries and criticisms must occasion, will prove the evil in- 


fluences that shall drive the people of to-day to the Bible, as the 


devil and the Pope hunted Luther into it and to a true under- 
standing of it. We must not, however, regard things said about 
the Bible as wholly harmful, though we may regret that the Bible 
itself is not more conscientiously studied. There is much in it 
that only the commentator may be able to grasp and explain, and 
its message cannot be disseminated too widely, nor can it per- 
meate too deeply into the hearts of the people. 

The idea that working men and women read religious journals 
in great numbers is a delusion. The name of these journals is 
legion; what their individual circulation is I have no means of 
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ascertaining. Probably, with one or two exceptions, it is not 
high. The Christian World is at the head of weekly newspapers 
which make religion their chief staple; but The Christian World 
is read more by clergymen and those interested in religious move- 
ments than by the masses. It would be well if it were read 
more extensively by the people. Its spirit is broad, and its sym- 
pathy with all matters human and humane is sincere and con- 
tagious. The British Weekly is’ thoroughly democratic and 
progressive, but its attraction is chiefly literary. Ably edited, its 
articles are yet above the intelligence of the common mortal who 
only goes to church because he considers it proper, but knows 
nothing of the technique of the organization of the various religious 
bodies. The Christian Herald, though it is a scissors and paste 
mosaic of news and sermons, appeals more strongly to the working 
classes. Its pictures, poor as they are, lend interest to the letter- 
press, and the tit-bits of everyday news are served up under head- 
ings which give a strong sensational flavour to the paper as a whole. 

It has always seemed to me that there is a splendid opportunity 
in the newspaper enterprise of recent years for instilling religious 
principle into the hearts of the working classes. They will not 
read tracts, but they might read a lightly-handled article on some 
religious subject if it were placed before them by the Sunday 
mornings’ papers which they buy in hundreds of thousands. 
“The humanism that marks this time—the interest that man 
takes in man—-which is one of the characteristics of this age, is 
due,” Dr. Clifford once said, “‘ more to journalism than any other 
agency that is at work”; but no one can doubt that though the 
British press has “influenced Christianity for good,” as Dr. 
Clifford declared, it has not done nearly all it might do. Not to 
the daily papers so much as to the weekly, must we look for this. 
Imagine the benefit which an interesting article on some event in 
Christian history might have if printed in Lloyd’s, with its 
monster circulation. If only one in every ten who read that 
newspaper on Sundays were to peruse the article, at least a 
quarter of a million people would have devoted a few minutes to 
the acquisition of ideas on the subject of God and His Word and 
Works. England is, I believe, the only political working man’s 
weekly which devotes a couple of dozen lines to something in the 
nature of a sermon, but this, instead of being printed in a type 
whose boldness invites all comers to peruse it, is set in such small 
characters that nobody cares to look at it.* A few spirited, earnest, 
simple words, properly served up to the reading masses every 
Sunday morning would not repel any, and for many might prove 
an inestimable boon. 


* Even this has been dropped in the last week or two. 
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' §Such a discourse would be quite in keeping with the times. The 
great spiritual fact of the last decade has been the democratization 
of religion. Dr. Caird’s advice to “ bring religion down from the 
clouds,” is being followed more every day, and in one or two cases 
it has even been dragged into the gutter. The Methodists have 
initiated a West End Mission and are giving effect to their deter- 
mination “‘ to appeal to the crowd and proclaim their Gospel in the 
streets.” This is a distinct sign of the age. A second is the 
Salvation Army, which affords an opportunity for one of the most 
instructive studies of the inroads which democracy is making upon 
the institutions of the country. ‘‘ General ’’ Booth has created an 
epoch in church history, and has proved that what the high and 
mighty in the land could not do, he could accomplish with com- 
parative ease. Those who have held aloof from the Church of 
England, and, indeed, every other church, have been won over by 
the Salvation Army. ‘General’ Booth detected that the people 
are like children, they cannot stand dry sermons: the pill must be 
silvered, and he has at least complied with their desires by wrap- 
ping his mission in a blaze of bunting, drowning the dull echoes of 
the voice of the every day preacher by brass bands, and giving reli- 
gious purpose the excitement and life of military routine and pomp. 
He has secured the qualified approval of more than one influential 
Churchman. The Lord Bishop of Durham has admitted that 
the Salvation Army may teach many valuable lessons, and if 
‘imitation is the sincerest form of flattery,” Mr. Booth has been 
flattered very sincerely by the Church in the shape of strenuous 
efforts to organize a Church Army. The Salvationists are, largely, 
simply fanatics, earnest and uncompromising; believers in the 
righteousness of their crusade. First attracted by the fun of 
parading to the roll of the drum and the refrain of the cornet, 
they become converts, and devote their time to a truly evangelical 
end. ‘There is infinite nonsense in their operations, infinite hum- 
bug in their protestations, and they often do harm. But when 
everything has been said against them, when they have been 
proved in many cases to be liars, thieves, rogues, and what is to some 
people more important still, a gigantic nuisance, there remains a 
good deal to their credit. They carry the word of God into the 
bye-ways of great cities, where the influence of the Church, in the 
person of a single-handed parson, never penetrates; they have 
weaned vicious men from vice, and drunkards from drink. The 
organization that can do this, whatever discount may be necessary 
on other scores, is at any rate deserving of notice and of assistance 
into right channels. The Salvation Army cannot be suppressed, 
and if it could there is no need why it should be, though there 
may be need why it should be reformed in the details of its 
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work. The Army has been made the shield by which the wicked 
have hidden their guilt ; but it has also been the means of winning 
men and women altogether from their evil courses. Whether one 
approves of its methods or not, this at least must be said: It has 
done what the Church never did, it has got hold of the people. 
Whilst the Salvation Army has been growing up mission halls 
have developed, and quietly and unostentatiously have maintained 
an important place in the religious régime of the country. ‘The 
humble missionary of thirty years ago has now become a democratic 
pope,” said a recent writer, and the Church has, and is showing a 
more democratic spirit than was its wont. “A church which, in 
principle, recognizes the right, and, in practice, seeks to develop 
the power of the people,” said the Rev. Guinness Rogers, a year or 
two ago, “‘has an opportunity in a democratic age which is un- 
paralleled ; but the sin of neglecting or throwing it away through 
the obstinacy of a stolid conservatism or the scruples of a mawkish 
pietism will be proportionally great.”” The Church of England has 
not yet opened its eyes to the need which exists for stringent 
reform. Still the creature of the powerful, it requires severe 
handling to broaden its views and impart mind-expanding ideas to 
its workers. With brilliant exceptions there is hardly a body of 
men anywhere who are such faithful pupils of old Dryasdust as 
the clergymen of the Establishment, or who have espoused aristo- 
cratic and reactionary opinions to so disastrous an extent. The 
Bishop who invites the poor to his church, but practically tells 
them to take a back seat when they do come, is not the -sort of 
gentleman to enhance the devotion of a people to his particular 
denomination. The Church of England has been the church of the 
aristocracy ; the Nonconformist churches have been the churches 
of the democracy ; the Salvation Army is the church of the slums. 
The working men who attend the Church of England are to be 
counted almost on the fingers; but fully half the congregation of 
every well-filled dissenting church are working men. The reason 
is obvious to anyone who has visited both. The dissenting 
minister is nearly as far advanced in his energetic and even demo- 
cratic method of conducting the service beyond the Church of 
England minister, as the Salvation Army ‘ Captain” mode of 
addressing his vulgarest of vulgar audiences, is beyond that of the 
dissenting minister. Where have we a Spurgeon or a Parker in the 
Establishment ? There may be one or two of Dr. Boyd Carpenter’s 
or Dr. Magee’s stamp; but the Church of England numbers 
not one or two ministers, but thousands, though for all the stir they 
make in the hearts of the multitude they might number half a 
dozen. What so many clergymen in the English Church have to 
learn is, how to preach to the people. The English masses do not 
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want classical disquisitions. They want simple, straightforward, 
living indications where to look for hope in a dark moment, how 
to meet daily trials, how to assure themselves that faith in 
God's goodness is not a hideous snare. The popularity of men like 
Mr. Spurgeon, Dr. Clifford, Dr. Parker, Mr. Guy Pearse, and the 
late Henry Ward Beecher, rests in their simplicity and their strength 
of purpose. Competent to hold the field with the highest intellects, 
they extend the hand of fellowship to the poorest, and make rich 
and poor, old and young, feel that there is truth in what they say. 
They may say little more than what everyone feels; but they say 
it in a brilliant manner which casts new light on ideas common to 
many people. They say it, too, from the heart, and not from the 
tongue. Clergymen of the Church read their sermons ‘in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred; Nonconformists in an inverse ratio 
deliver their sermons with hardly a note. Of one thing I am con- 
vinced, the people of England love extempore preaching. This is 
due, perhaps, to the fact that so few people can read well, and a 
badly-read sermon is torture. ‘‘ Preaching,” says Dr. Parker, “in 
an open and extemporaneous fashion is superior to what is slavishly 
read.” One result of the extempore method is, that a man to speak 
well has to make up his mind precisely what line he will adopt, 
and to speak intelligibly he must speak simply. ‘‘ Simplicity,” de- 
clares Dr. Parker, not without ground, ‘‘is the last expression of 
profundity. It is the final outcome of the deepest thought and the 
most patient inquiry. It is truth uttered as a child might utter it, 
not childishly, but modestly.” As I write, Iam fresh from a spot 
where the truth of what has just been said is exemplified. The 
clergyman who officiates at a certain village has bought the living, 
and cannot be removed, though it is well known that he is un- 
popular. He has a poor voice, and a poorer brain, and he reads to 
half a dozen servant girls and village lads a sermon which is the 
result of a week’s study of his Times, and which goes to prove the 
iniquity of Radicalism, and the corresponding nobility of Conserva- 
tive principles, as illustrated by the Bible. One does not need to 
be a Radical to detect a blunder here. A movement is on foot, 
therefore, to erect a new place of worship, and a young niinister is 
already winning the hearts of the poor and the well-to-do by his 
eloquence and sincerity. He preaches at present in a rudely- 
erected shed, and the seats of the congregation are ordinary chairs. 
Though he, too, works under the «gis of the Church of England, 
he delivers his sermons without a note, and his general bearing is. 
that of the Nonconformist. His audience is always large, and the 
lowliest among the parishioners are delighted with him, because, as. 
they declare, they can understand what he is talking about, and he 
seems to be talking directly and personally to each. The instance 
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thus afforded of the direction in which the Church is lacking is, 
doubtless, not a solitary one. 

The Church, again, is unfortunate as well as misguided. It is 
prejudiced in the eyes of the agricultural community by the 
incidence of tithes, and the onus that should fall on the landlord 
falls on the clergyman. The land is the landlord’s and the owner 
of the land should meet the charges made upon it. The double- 
barrelled application which is made upon the tenant for tithes and 
rent ought not to be allowed to exist, since it is proved to have 
injured the faith of the often miserably hard-pushed tenant in the 
Church, and to have allowed the landlord to escape a position 
which is properly his. Let the landlord pay the tithe, no matter 
whether he increases the rent of the farmer by way of self-recu- 
peration or not. To deny that the Church has done great good in 
the past, and has carried the Gospel into remote places which would 
otherwise have been left out in the cold so far as religious minis- 
trations are concerned is, of course, impossible, and to show that it 
has its faults is to show that it is an institution controlled by 
human heads and hands. It has its merits also, and too much 
credit cannot be given to some of its ministers for the manner in 
which, victims of poverty and want themselves as they have 
sometimes been, they have waged fights with squalor and sin, and 
have either conquered, or died in fever-and-vice-haunted dens in 
contests which call forth the highest and noblest courage known to 
mankind. 

The future is pregnant with the gravest potentialities for religion. 
We are not far off the cross roads, one of which leads to a truly 
Christian haven and the other to practical atheism. Is the Free- 
thinker or tre Churchman to be the pilot? The democracy is 
waking as from a long sleep to a full consciousness of its strength 
and its claims. It wants guidance. Probably there never was a 
time when it wanted it more. ‘Among the many voices of the 
present of which the Church is constrained to know the meaning, 
there is no voice more significant than that of the people.” So 
writes Mr. Charles Stubbs, and the admonition is timely. As the 
upper classes now generally find it expedient to take note of the 
doings of the lower, so the clergyman will discover that his position 
will be assailed by no critic more severely than the working man. 
Ministers of whatever denomination will have to be, more than they 
ever have been as a whole, pure, honest, and sincere. A good 
parson does good, but a bad one does more than harm. One black 
sheep in the clerical fold, unfortunately, goes far to brand the flock 
with his curse. A drunken and dissolute clergyman discounts the 
work of a score of sober and hard-working ones. If the people in 
the time which is approaching are not to accept as true what they 
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are told by the unbeliever, viz. that ‘‘ zeal in the service of men has. 
grown in proportion as belief in God has diminished,” it will be 
only because clergyman of the do-as-I-say-and-not-as-I-do order 
have disappeared. Every minister will have to be an apostle and 
aim at realising in his own person the ideal which Dr. Clifford in 
his graphic and apt way has pictured. ‘‘ The ministry,” he said to 
the students of Rawdon College, ‘‘ demands men with a genius for 
religion, i.e. for self-denial, abandon, enthusiasm, severe self- 
discipline, exulting venturesomeness, faith, self-control, and God; 
as other men have a genius for song, or for building, or for money- 
making. A man whose nature is mean, who is capable of little 
prejudices and little resentments, who flares into anger at trifles, 
should take that as the sign that he is not intended to minister 
magnanimity, love, goodness, and joy to others. These things 
cannot get through him. He is the bog that absorbs all heaven's 
moisture; not the clean cut channel that distributes it. . . . He 
may drive an engine; he will not. build up souls. He might even 
become a dissecter or defender of creeds, a classifier of opinions, a 
systematic theologian, or he might preside at an inquisition, but a 
loving, heart-moving preacher, never! It is soul that lifts soul!” 
In other words, the clergyman will have to prove himself what 
Carlyle described him as being—‘‘ the spiritual captain of the 
people.” 

An evil day for Great Britain would it be when religion should 
become entirely discredited. ‘‘ We linger on the borders of the pro- 
mised land of science,” said Mr. P. F. Willert recently in these pages 
in a review of Mr. Cotter Morison’s work on The Service of Man, 
“‘ regarding the consolations and the moral teachings of religion. 
We should hesitate less if we recognized how small a solace religion 
has been to man, how ineffectual an aid to right conduct, and 
that there is no reason to fear that the disappearance of faith from 
the world will endanger morality.” How any man who boasts an 
atom of common sense can give expression to such ideas is a 
mystery. If religion has not been a solace, what has ? and if it 
has not been so, it has been the sufferer’s own fault largely. 
Surely few minds can be so hardened by materialism as to be 
indifferent to the working of the spirit. Religion is purely a 
question of the spirit. The soul is not tangible, neither is God. 
The existence of the latter is sufficiently proved in the munificence 
and marvellous organization of nature; the existence of the former 
is evidenced by virtue and a longing after an ideal state of charity, 
purity, and love. The soul of man, though individual, is part of 
the universal soul of the supreme Creator. If man, blessed with 
intelligence above that of the ape, chooses to ignore these con- 
siderations, and to nurse his troubles unshared by a higher Heart 
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than his own, he is to be pitied, and so far from it being true that 
religion does not afford consolation, or assist conduct, it is pro- 
bably the fact that five people out of every {six one meets, even 
though their lives are ill-spent, seldom have a severe trial without 
beseeching help from a Power which they can only know through 
an instinctive faith. Atheism is the mutilation of hope and of 
right purpose. It leaves life like a ship with no bottom. Every 
day means that the human vessel has sunk twenty-four hours 
deeper into the awful sea of nothingness. To the Atheist the only 
moral ballast available is consideration for his fellow men—no very 
great restraining power. Thinkers like Mr. Bradlaugh, who pose 
as the working man’s friend, and then endeavour to rob him of the 
belief that alone makes life worth living, are in truth the worst 
enemies, not merely of the democracy, but of mankind. If any- 
thing lends force to the Freethinker’s position, it is petty sectarian 
rivalries. That sects should drop many of their purely technical 
and superficial difficulties and preach Christianity simply— 
“preach God as the Living Ruler of the world,” as Mr. Rossiter 
desiderates—is a consummation most devoutly to be wished. Boys 
and girls of all social grades are now taught to read the Bible at 
school. Their entrance upon the world is made with a fair know- 
ledge of Christian history, and in almost absolute ignorance of the 
difference between a dissenter and a churchman. In the maze of 
sectarian hair-splitting, it is no wonder if the young working man 
has grave doubts. To stem the tide in its early flow ought to be 
the aim of all Christian ministers, irrespective of ritualistic dis- 
agreements. The people of England are not the most devout of 
religionists, but religion exercises a beneficent sway over their 
hearts, and is indeed, as Burke said, ‘“‘ The basis of civil society, 
and the source of all good and of all comfort”—Agnostics and 
Atheists notwithstanding. ‘‘In England we are so convinced of 
this, that there is no rust of superstition with which the accumu- 
lated absurdity of the human mind might have crusted it over in 
the course of ages that ninety-nine in a hundred of the people in 
England would not prefer to impiety. We shall never be such 
fools as to call in an enemy to the substance of any system to 
remove its corruptions, to supply its defects, or to perfect its 
construction. If our religious tenets should ever want a further 
elucidation, we shall not cali on Atheism to explain them. If 
our ecclesiastical establishment should want a revision, it is not 
avarice or rapacity, public or private, that we shall employ for 
the audit, or receipt, or application of its consecrated revenue. 
We know, and it is our pride to know, that man is, by his con- 
stitution, a religious animal; that Atheism is against, not only 
our reason, but our instincts, and that it cannot prevail long. 
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But if, in the moment of riot, and in a drunken delirium from 
the hot spirit drawn out of the alembic of hell, we should uncover 
our nakedness by throwing off that Christian religion which has 
hitherto been our boast and comfort, and one great source of 
civilization among us, and among many other nations, we are ap- 
prehensive (being well aware that the mind will not endure a void) 
that some uncouth, pernicious, and degrading superstition might 
take the place of it.” Thus wrote Burke a century ago, and his 
words are as true to day as they were when they were committed 
to paper. Without the leaven of religious principle, England’s 
democracy will have small chance of attaining to the heights of a 
wise patriotism, and an ennobling self-confidence and self-respect. 
The religion of humanity itself is no adequate substitute, nor will 
it ever be for the religion of God and Christ. 


Epwarp SaLMmon. 
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Eeyprian history, interesting as it is during its record of 5,000 
years, seems to contain two very clear lessons that may reason- 
ably help us in forming our views as to our present policy ; 
viz. that Egypt can never again occupy an independent position, 
and that the Egyptians are a people most easily reconciled to a 
foreign jurisdiction. For the last 2,000 years and more they have 
never governed themselves, have never resisted an invader, have 
never successfully rebelled against a ruler, in fact, have only 
shown those traits of an enfeebled nationality which characterize 
the modern Egyptians. For 3,000 years they were subject to their 
native princes; but those who talk of an independent Egypt—a 
Belgium on the banks of the Nile—must first explain away the 
fact of their lengthened subjection, and prove that the Egyptians 
of to-day differ from their predecessors of twenty centuries. 

The non-existence of any dominant and maritime race on the 
Mediterranean will account for their original immunity from foreign 
rule. When such arose, the Egyptians, reared in an effeminate 
clime, surrendered their autonomy, and for 350 years before Christ 
welcomed each Persian, Greek, and Roman conqueror in turn. 
At that early date they had lost all national feeling, and only 
desired each intruder should relieve them, at no trouble to them- 
selves, from the existing power that held them in subjection. 

In 639 a.p. the Mahomedan conquerors were equally welcomed 
by the servile population, then largely Christian. 

The object of the great Napoleon in going to Egypt was to 
constitute that country a station whence to attack English com- 
merce. If this was an aim worthy of a French army when 
there was no overland route or Suez Canal, when our Australasian 
dominions were practically a terra incognita, how much more now 
is not that country worthy of the solicitude of our statesmen, and 
the concern of every individual Englishman! With the volume 
of our trade already pouring through the Canal, it requires no 
great audacity of prophecy to picture in years to come figures that 
will dwarf our present calculations ; and if ever Imperial Federation 
or a commercial Zollverein is to bind us more closely with our 
dependencies, how can we sit by and neglect any opportunities 
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that may now present themselves for enabling us to realise in thé 
future our hopes of the present. Our aim should be clear: wé 
desire at all times the fullest and freest communication through 
Egypt, and the capability of ensuring that communication. Nor 
is there another nation that has such stakes as ours—a British 
fleet of fifteen millions sterling, carrying cargoes of another fifty 
millions, passes the Canal annually, representing close on 77 per 
cent. of the whole traffic, France succeeding us with only 7°32. 
Such a commanding interest can assert itself successfully, if only 
adequate tact and ordinary courage is not wanting. The require- 
ments of our trade generally, and the necessities of our rule in 
India, lead us to two distinct positions with regard to the Canal 
and to Egypt. While we can acquiesce in the neutralization of 
the Canal, our interests militate against a similar treatment for the 
land of Egypt. 

The statesmen of both parties have early perceived this. The 
prospect of the completion of the Panama Canal is also an impor- 
tant factor in guiding our opinion regarding the Suez Canal. The 
world at large and ourselves are reasonably entitled to a free 
passage at all times for trade or for ships-of-war through canals 
such as those of Suez and of Panama. With this view the con- 
vention of last October was agreed to, which provides for the 
neutralization of the Suez Canal, and will undoubtedly serve as 
a precedent if that of Panama should at any time require similar 
regulations. 

But under any circumstances the military use of the Canal 
is uncertain. Any neutral vessel in the hands of an unscrupulous 
adventurer in time of war, could so block it that its value to usas a 
means of communication would be destroyed. In such a contin- 
gency we must either send our troops to India round the Cape (a 
voyage of 10,860 miles, against 6,020 miles vid Suez), or traverse 
Egypt. 

This is the only alternative. Colonel Duncan, M.P., and some 
others, speak of the Canadian Pacific route as available. But for any 
emergency in India, or even as far east as Singapore, such a route 
is useless on account of the distance. It is clear the Australian 
Colonies in the future must rely on themselves for the matter of 
defence, other than naval, and India alone will be our concern ; but 
it must be remembered the foreign attack on India will come from 
the west, the point farthest removed from Canada; and in the event 
of internal revolt, Bombay vid Suez is much nearer than Calcutta 
vid Canada. 

The advocates of the Canadian route speak of it as lying within 
our own territory. But Mr. Goldwin Smith points out that for 
3,000 miles it is within easy striking distance of our American 
VOL. XI. 23 
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cousins. The question is, too: How long can we rely on the Cana- 
dians remaining part of our Empire? If we continue to ignore 
their interests and will run no risks to defend them, we may take 
it, they will at no distant date coalesce with their great neighbour 
with whom they have ties both of blood and common interest; and 
even without neglect on our part, the natural law of the gravitation 
of the smaller body to its larger neighbour may bring about the 
separation from our Empire. 

Thus I have shown that for the defence of all our interests west 
of Singapore, the power of passing our troops through Egypt is 
essential. But how could this be done if Egypt were neutralized ? 
It is also obvious that the risks of collision of rival armies march- 
ing through the same territory is much greater than that of rival 
war-ships navigating the same waters, as they will be in the Suez 
Canal. 

Again, as we have obtained, and hold strongly, Gibraltar and 
other posts on our route to India, is it wise for us to neutralize 
their value, and should we not strive, as our policy always has 
been, to complete the chain, and not to permit it to be weakened ? 
As long as we hold these posts we must try and perfect any links 
that may be wanting. If this is our position towards Egypt, who 
are those who would try and thwart our aims? It is an open 
secret that the French, our active rivals in many parts of the 
world, are specially opposed to us there; and the Sultan has no 
great desire to surrender his few remaining rights, however 
unsubstantial, in a country that for 8300 years has been used as a 
means of supporting the many adventurers and rapacious pashas 
that look to him for subsistence. 

Our present position in Egypt has been gained almost in spite of 
ourselves. It required no forcing like that of the French in Tunis. 
Nevertheless, since the policy of a State—as of an individual—is 
seldom purely disinterested, we may allow that ours in Egypt was 
a singular medley of self-interest and philanthropy, cowardice and 
honest intention. It is useless now to waste regrets on our sins of 
omission and commission, the result of a feeble and irresolute 
government. If they have brought many sorrows on the people of 
Egypt, they have entailed many other sorrows in the homes of 
England, and have saddled us with a load of international jealousies 
which for many years must hamper our own interests in Egypt 
and the well-being of its people. Our intimate relations with the 
country have arisen from slight beginnings, and as if without any 
artificial stimulant on our part. How different has been the case 
of France! When we consider the slightness of her material 
interests at all periods of the century, the evident willingness on 
her part to sacrifice the true interests of the people, as witnessed 
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in her maintenance of the Capitulations as to criminal matters, her 
opposition to the abolition of the corvée, the injustice of the award 
of Napoleon in the matter of the Suez Canal, we may fairly say on 
moral grounds that we, as present guardians of the interests of 
Egypt, have no call on us to unduly regard her self-seeking clamour, 
or specially consider such of her interests that are chiefly 
sentimental. 

The dual control of France and England, at best an experiment, 
was doomed to failure, since the Powers so harnessed together were 
animated by different aims, which, as time went on, were sure to 
assert themselves. But while “ duality” was certain to cause 
friction between France and England, how would it have fared with 
the unhappy Egyptians, the victims of such an unworkable govern- 
ment. The dual control, for the peace of the Western world and 
the happiness of Egypt, ceased in February 1883. Let us avoid 
in future any return to such a preposterous system. The Egyptian 
people are not a corpus vile on which to be experimented, nor can 
our interests ever run such risks at the hands of a hostile France 
equal to the injury they will sustain if they are handed over to a 
guardianship of which she is a trustee. The control was excusable 
as the makeshift of a period of transition ; if it should reappear, 
it will be a mark of inept statesmanship and the result of a 
cowardly policy. 

This century has been remarkable for the gradual revolt, more or 
less successful, of Egypt against Turkish rule. In 1841 Mehemet 
Ali, after defeating the Turks, would have gained its independence 
had it not been for the interference of England and other Powers. 
What Mehemet Ali failed to secure by force, his successor, Ismail, 
acquired by diplomacy in 1873—his title of Khedive, or King, 
being accompanied with an adequate share of the powers and 
privileges of kingship ; but, unhappily for him and his country, his 
private extravagance caused his ruin, and his successor now lacks 
some of the advantages he enjoyed. 

Thus the present Khedive is limited in his military power, and 
in the contraction of loans, he is forbidden to cede any of his privi- 
leges to others, and his people are styled the subjects of the 
Sultan. But the principle of an independent Egypt, initiated by 
Mehemet Ali and furthered by Ismail, cannot really lose ground 
in the presence of a decaying sultanate at Constantinople; and the 
status quo is unique, in that the Porte is the suzerain of Egypt 
shorn of many of the privileges of such a position, with the 
Khedive as King lacking most of the prerogatives of kingship. 

Egypt may be said to have gained its independence merely to 
fall into the hands of Europe; justifying the oft-repeated state- 
ment that she cannot stand alone, but must have a keeper. 
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The position of the foreigner in Egypt is worthy of special notice. 
It is interesting to trace the effect of his presence on the legislation 
of the country, and how by degrees he has acted the cuckoo, as it 
were, inthe Egyptian nest. The history of the foreigner is largely 
the history of the Capitulations—a term well known to many, but 
‘probably only partially understood. Yet they have existed in 
Egypt for 750 years. Their history is interesting enough; they 
cal] to mind times when the Sultan was indeed the “‘ Grand 
Turk,” who, in his condescension, conceded to the ‘‘ Christian Dogs” 
certain privileges as a matter of grace ; when the Ambassadors of 
England and France “ presented memorials to our Imperial 
stirrup.” The earliest record of Capitulations is of those granted 
to the Republic of Pisa, 1150. Similar concessions fell to France 
in 1528, to ourselves in 1579, and to other countries at succeeding 
periods. What was a privilege of small account to the governing 
power when the foreign community was insignificant in numbers, 
and that power a strong one, has become very different when the 
community has increased in the same ratio in which the power of 
the State has decreased. The foreign community some time 
despised, living by sufferance amid the fanatics of an advancing 
creed, has now become an imperium in imperio on the very ground 
of its quondam humiliation, and the Capitulations the instrument of 
gross injustice, a bar to all progress in the way of those who desire 
a well-ordered State in the Valley of the Nile. 

The Capitulations inter alia concede these privileges :— 

Exemption from taxes, except duties on merchandise. 

Right of foreigners among themselves to be judged by their 
Consuls. 

In crimes of foreigners against natives, the Consul of the defen- 
dant’s nationality is the judge, and not the local tribunal. 

Inviolability of the foreigner’s domicile. His house cannot be 
entered by the officers of the Government without previous noti- 
fication to or being accompanied by the representative of his 
Consul. 
_ Until the Crimean War, things did not work so much amiss ; but 
the influx of foreigners, with the innumerable questions arising from 
contracts, broke down the rough and ready justice hitherto 
dispensed in the Courts, and a more elaborate system was com- 
menced, with a right of appeal to the Home Courts of the countries 
the Consuls represented. The confusion consequent on seventeen 
Consular Courts in Egypt, each with its separate system of justice, 
was aggravated by continual appeals to Courts not existing in the 
country, and it led to great delays and hardships on Egyptian 
Government and suitors, and frequent miscarriage of justice. The 
Consul, too, acting as judge as well as diplomatic representative, 
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was able to unduly press the Egyptian Government whenever he 
chose. To remedy this state of things, in 1875 the mixed tribunals 
were appointed, composed of foreign judges in the proportion of: 
seven to four native ; and to these are now committed the civil and’ 
commercial matters which formerly came before the Consuls. 
But it is noticeable that the French, who were reluctant to 
acquiesce in this Court at all, were successful in keeping from it 
practically all criminal jurisdiction. Thus it still remains that, al- 
though foreigners have so largely the administration of justice in their 
hands in this mixed Court, they still demand that their respec- 
tive Consuls, with their cumbrous, unjust, and obsolete procedure, 
shall alone decide in criminal matters. The difficulty of deciding 
the nationality of the prisoner is not the least besetting the steps 
of justice in following a criminal; for the intermixture of population 
is such that it is frequently impossible to decide, for instance, 
whether a man is a true Greek or an Egyptian Rayah, and the 
appeals carried to Courts outside Egypt are frequently a means 
of the prisoner finally escaping the due punishment of his crime. 
The practical immunity from punishment of the foreign criminal 
is only equalled by the unjust immunity from taxation of the 
foreign community. It is the richest class in Egypt, and should 
naturally pay for its own protection ; but the Egyptian Government 
has been obliged to postpone for more than a year the reorganization 
of the services of night watchmen, because the foreigners refuse to. 
bear their share of the expenditure necessary, and would leave it 
@ burden on the natives alone. 

The Capitulations also act as a serious hindrance to the Custom 
House authorities. Owing to the extra-territorial rights of the 
foreign merchants and their ships in Egyptian waters, the officers 
cannot board, search, or keep watch on vessels not under the Otto-. 
man flag; nor can revenue cutters board suspicious vessels lying 
in the offing. During the inquiry connected with the Alexandrian 
Indemnities, the books of the applicants for compensation showed 
that scarcely one in a hundred had paid the duty on the goods 
imported ; and one individual, whose claim was as large as his. 
trade, said that he considered as legitimate profit what he “saved” 
out of custom’s duty. 

The purchase of the Canal shares implied not merely that 
England was determined to recover the position she had lost by’ 
Lord Palmerston’s policy, but also that the Khedive’s financiers 
were nearly in extremis. The increased interest that, in conse- 
quence of the purchase, was created in the public mind, compelled 
and sanctioned the policy which sent Messrs. Cave and Goschen 
as advisers to His Highness. This action initiated the system by 
which international supervision was placed over the finances of 
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Egypt, and even the personal expenditure of its ruler, and ultimately 
brought Egypt into a state of tutelage subject to European 
guidance, independent of, and sometimes antagonistic to, its rightful 
suzerain. 

If the difficulty of government in general in Egypt is largely 
caused by the Capitulations, the satisfactory management of the 
finances is well nigh impossible owing to the Caisse de la Dette. 
To Ismail must be assigned the credit of so heavily mortgaging 
his country; but whatever the origin of the indebtedness, it is 
now the fact that six Great Powers send members to form a board 
that practically controls the finances of the country. The position 
of the Caisse is peculiar; to it is assigned, for the payment 
of debt, certain revenues only, and those arising from certain 
areas ; but it thus forms a financial imperium in imperio, and the 
consequence is that unless the financial adviser of the Khedive 
obtains its consent he cannot deal with the financial system of the 
country generally, but only such portions of it and in such 
districts of Egypt as are free from its jurisdiction. Such a condition 
of things would be intolerable in any independent country. The 
Caisse, representing largely the interests of the bondholders, and 
animated not a little by international jealousy, has no special 
object in considering the wishes of the Khedive and his English 
financial adviser, and only indirectly the good of the people of 
Egypt. Thus it happens that at present there is a conflict of 
opinion, and the!Khedive cannot carry out certain financial reforms, 
as they cannot be universally applied; and by the intervention of 
the Caisse the system of Corvée, so prejudicial to the individual 
respect of the people, so wasteful of the labour of the country, still 
exists; but the efforts of Her Majesty’s Government and of the. 
Khedive to abolish it are likely to be successful at no distant 
date. 

Whoever holds the purse-strings rules. Ordinary administrative. 
acts can always be rendered futile by the refusal of the means to. 
carry them out efficiently. How long this bipartite administration 
is to continue to paralyse the finances of the country, is the 
question that exercises the friends of Egypt. If our interests are 
so commanding that our stay in Egypt is imperative, our duty 
towards the natives is to try and abolish this administrative 
medley. No country in the world can be governed satisfactorily by 
a series of international Boards. Again, since no nation, even a 
feeble one, likes government at the hands of another, we should 
study to keep ourselves, as regards internal administration, as 
much in the background as possible, and endeavour to place the 
Egyptian State (as far as the foreign element in its midst will 
allow of it) in the position of our larger feudatory States of 
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India, with a considerable measure of internal freedom and native 
government. 

There are at present about 5,000 British troops of all arms in the 
country; probably, when things are more settled, the garrisoning 
by our troops of Alexandria and Suez, together with a detachment 
up the Nile, and the officering of the native army with British officers, 
would do all that would be needed to retain for us in Egypt the 
position we desire to occupy. 

If the few years of our rule, hampered, as we have seen it is, 
by many onerous circumstances, has already borne great and 
bountiful results to the people, what may we not expect from a 
continuance of our present well-doing when we may have succeeded 
in putting an end to the divided system of jurisdictions. It is 
satisfactory to see that steps are already being taken to place the 
criminal business on a very different footing to what it now is. 
This will require great judgment and tact on our part; but what 
the French did in Tunis we can do in Egypt, if we only show a 
real desire to benefit the people, and courage in enforcing our own 
interests and rights. 

In December 1882 Lord Granville assured foreign courts that 
we were anxious to withdraw as soon as the state of the country 
would admit of it. But our present position may be briefly 
summed up in the words of Lord Dufferin, in conclusion of his 
despatch of February 1883: ‘‘ We cannot think our responsibilities 
adequately discharged until we have seen Egypt clear from initial 
embarrassments. Even then the stability of our handiwork will 
not be assured unless it is clearly understood by all concerned that 
no subversive influence will intervene between England and the 
Egypt she recreated.” The Convention drawn up by Sir Drum- 
mond Wolff last spring proceeds on these lines, and is the maximum 
of concession to foreign wishes that we can acquiesce in. There 
are some who think the amiability of the Khedive, and the cheers 
that greet his progress through the country, intimate the oppor- 
tuneness of the present time for our vacating the country. But 
amiability has never saved a prince from deposition, and has 
often accelerated it. The applause of the Egyptian fellah has 
never yet been a safe guide as to his intentions, much less an 
index of his willingness to support his intentions by deeds. 

As we went to Egypt with the approval of the Powers and the 
Porte, we are entitled to stay there as long as our interests 
require us. Our only serious rivals will be the French and the Porte. 
The former can never be formidable if faced boldly, as long as 

the grievance against Germany remains unsatisfied. The Porte 
should not be hard to please as long as we discreetly spare its 
susceptibilities and Russia aims for Constantinople. The struggle 
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for Constantinople, when it occurs, is likely to find us in a more 
advantageous position than in 1855; for Austria cannot again 
stand aloof, Italy has largely increased in strength, the Balkan 
states will be fighting for freedom, and the Turkish power, limited 
in its area, will have increased elements of defence. Our position 
in India, if more assailable by the proximity of Russia, is more 
defensible by the construction of railways and the better organi- 
zation of our armies. 

Although we need not consider the possession of Constantinople 
by the Turks a matter of primary importance to us, it is prefer- 
able that they should have it than that Russia should increase 
her strength by the advantages that unique position on the Bos- 
phorus would give her. Nevertheless, it is arguable that if she 
had Constantinople her ambition would be satisfied; and if we 
retained our hold on Egypt we should attain our desire, namely, 
the safety of our communication with India. But until Russia 
is at Constantinople, we may fairly make all reasonable efforts 
to prevent her coming there. This brings us to consider our 
relation to the Porte. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart, in April 1883, writes: “It is imagined the 
sovereignty of the Sultan is regarded with religious veneration. 
The great majority of the fellahs, cultivators, etc., are absolutely 
ignorant of the existence of such a personage.” With this evidence 
before us we need not exaggerate the influence of the Sultan in 
Egypt, but it no doubt exists in some districts, and the probability 
is, that as time obliterates the evil memory of Turkish rule, the 
latter may gradually acquire some of the fondness that absence is 
said to inspire in human minds, and this sentiment should not be 
neglected by us. The success of our rule in India consists largely 
in this, that we scrupulously respect the faiths of the people. 
Egypt may truly be deemed as much part of the estate of the 
Mahomedan Church as the Campagna was of the Roman. It 
matters little that the former was obtained by conquest, and the 
latter by donation. The fanaticism of our Mahomedan subjects 
might be intensified if we, as Christians, act in a violent manner 
towards their spiritual head. It is, therefore, expedient that we 
should work with the Sultan, and it will be our interest to main- 
tain him in his position at Constantinople as long as it is that of 
any other Power. He will come to see he cannot under present 
circumstances, under any form, reoccupy Egypt; and it is equally 
clear that if he left Constantinople he would never be allowed to 
settle down astride the isthmus connecting the Oid World and the 
New: an effete, defeated, and moribund power controlling the 
channel of European life and enterprise with the rising nation- 
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alities of Australasia and the Cape, and the vast communities of 
the Far East. 

Our policy is one of patience; everything is possible to those 
who can wait. Nor is our policy a selfish one; we do not desire 
Egypt to hedge it round with hostile tariffs—to exclude other 
nations from reaping the fair rewards of legitimate commerce, 
from benefiting the people of the country when so doing. We 
believe that it is a crime among nations to leave Egypt the sport 
of international jealousy, a prey to misrule, and the greed of Euro- 
pean and other adventurers. We believe the interests of 250 
millions of India, and the growing communities of the antipodes, 
claim from us the exertion necessary to carry out the high duties 
we, as the head of the British Empire, are surely called on to fulfil. 

In conclusion there are some who dread increasing our respon- 
sibilities. But is not the responsibility of our Indian Empire one 
that is only increased and not lessened by our present precarious 
position in Egypt? If our position there became permanent, our 
risks would materially diminish. Egypt itself, with a desert on 
either flank, is already provided with some natural defences, and, 
with the sea in front and rear of her, should be more easily guarded 
by us if we retain our naval supremacy. But let nobody think 
the growth of an empire can be stayed, or its decay retarded, by 
measures such as the relinquishing of our Egyptian position. We 
did not build up the Empire by mere force of numbers, but owing 
to the courage that did not always stop to calculate the risks it 
might be running. 


W. F. Lawrence. 
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BrertHotp AverBAcH is one of the few contemporary German 
authors who may be said to be really known outside the confines 
of his Fatherland. The names of other writers are familiar to- 
literary students, but his alone is current, even to the person 
popularly called the ‘‘ general reader.” The cause for this lies, 
in great measure, in the fact that Auerbach, in his Black Forest 
Tales, opened out an almost new branch of literature, one on which 
he certainly impressed a new character, and one that could be 
read with pleasure, even by foreigners, a tribute which cannot 
always be paid to German novels. In any case, be the causes 
what they may, the fact remains; and hence in England, too,. 
some interest may be felt in becoming better acquainted with the 
man. His nature and character are not such as we like less. 
when we learn to know them better, too often the case, unhappily, 
of late, as the result of memoirs and autobiographies. On the 
contrary, intimate knowledge shows how earnest was this writer, 
how high and serious were his aims, how single-minded—almost. 
child-like—his character. It had ever been Auerbach’s intention 
to write his autobiography when the evening of life should come. 
As a mere youth the idea was already present, yet notwithstanding, 
and most unfortunately, the purpose remained unfulfilled. When 
composing the first chapters, death unexpectedly laid its hand upon 
the writer and stopped his pen for ever. But even on his death- 
bed Auerbach had time to recall this life-long wish, and dictated a 
message to his old true friend and namesake Dr. Jacob Auerbach 
of Frankfurt-on-Main, with whom, for over fifty years, he had 
corresponded intimately, desiring that, in place of his autobio- 
graphy, these letters should be published. His wish has been 
fulfilled, exactly as he desired it, with the omissions and restric- 
tions ordered by him, and the German reading world has a 
memorial of their author doubtless far truer than the proposed 
autobiography, written after the lapse of time, coloured with the 
remembrance of old age, could possibly have been. The two 
goodly volumes that contain these letters are not rapid reading. 
They are too full of thought for that, they touch topics too 
profound and deep. Auerbach was a man whose chief interests 
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were turned inward. No petty gossip, few day by day incidents, 
fill up his epistolary communications. They are rather occupied 
with thoughts suggested by the events, with the ethical and philo- 
sophical conclusion to be thence deduced. Of the many personal 
comments that occur, none, perhaps, strike more at the very root 
of Auerbach’s being than this, which he wrote when mortal illness 
first overtook him: ‘I was, and am to this day, a homo novus 
in the world, all appearances and institutions are new to me, and 
I search after their final cause. Herein consists the central point 
of my professional peculiarity, whose nature has been denoted as 
naiveté, and from out this central factor I have formed that which 
I have created, for all life was to me as new as it was holy.” And 
this sense of newness no custom could dull in this gentle, child-like 
spirit. The advent of spring, the song of the lark, the smell of 
the up-turned earth in the fields, was as delightful to the veteran 
as to the boy. His whole life was one of praise and thanksgiving 
to his Maker, not formulated in Pharisaic prayers, but ever present, 
ever active, as the ground-tone of his being, the music of his life. 
So genuine and spontaneous a nature naturally possessed the 
child’s love of communication. It never occurred to Auerbach 
that what was interesting to himself, what concerned himself, 
should not also be of interest and concern to others. He gave 
freely, but was as willing to receive freely, and to life’s end he 
could not comprehend why people called him vain on this account. 
And, indeed, in his case it was not vanity that made him commu- 
nicative, it was rather a too high and trusting idea of his fellow- 
men, to whom he, in his turn, would as readily have given the 
sympathy and the interest he expected to find in them. Of course 
he did not always find it ; of course, too, men laughed at his naive 
trustfulness, and abused his kindness. The modern ideal man 
and woman are reticent. We are only interested in psychological 
developments when we find them between the covers of a book; 
to study them in corpore vili is held bad form or dull, and hence 
Auerbach, with his good-natured garrulousness, was specially out 
of place when in his later years he moved to Berlin, where, above 
all, the buttoned-up ideal prevails, and people are not psychically 
confidential because they have little psyche to confide. Military 
rigorism and subtle feelings cannot go hand in hand with the mass 
of the people. Well for Auerbach, therefore, that then and always 
he had one true friend, whose ears were ever open to listen to his 
voice, whose interest was ever ready for all he had to tell. The 
letters to Dr. Auerbach are a perfect repertory of all that ever 
moved the writer’s heart, that ever raised his soul. They are, 
indeed, a kind of general confession, such as all true autobio- 
graphy should be, but rarely is. Here we learn to know Auerbach, 
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from the days of his struggling but hope-filled boyhood, to his” 
sadder manhood, his lonely old age. Once, when little over 
twenty, he wrote to his friend, saying how he had resolved that 
he would always and often communicate with him, so that in 
spirit at least they might live on together, adding, “‘ I wrote to you 
also from egoistic reasons, for in future days I want to find in 
my letters to you the milestones of my life.” 

Berthold Auerbach was born (28th February 1812) in the little. 
Black Forest village of Nordstetten, the youngest of a family of 
eleven. His parents were wealthy at the time of his birth, and 
it was expected that Berthold would enjoy all educational advan-- 
tages. He was destined for the Jewish priesthood, and at thirteen, 
according to Hebrew custom, was initiated into the ceremonies 
of his religion. While pursuing his theological studies, his parents — 
lost their wealth, and he was thrown more or less on his own 
resources. He managed to continue his education, however, though 
the struggle was often hard and keen. Some of the first letters 
date from this period, and make us acquainted with the earnest 
truth and study-loving youth. Already we find him inte- 
rested in Spinoza, and it was probably his studies of this great 
Jewish thinker that led him to abandon the idea of a narrow 
Rabbinical career, and to devote himself to wider humanistic 
studies. At the same time, he never, by act, separated himself 
from the ranks of Israel; he remained a Jew in sympathy to his 
life’s end, and was buried, by his own wish, in the Jewish grave- 
yard of Nordstetten. He early recognized the futility of petty 
creed distinctions for the true wide thinker, and left formalism of 
any kind to those who love the letter rather than the spirit. He 
was a Nature worshipper, like Wordsworth, a humanist in the 
fullest sense of the word, like the great thinkers of the Renais- 
sance. ‘‘ Humanism,” he once wrote to his friend, ‘‘is like the 
mathematical line, i.e. the truest thing that is, and which yet is 
nowhere extant in reality. Yet everything must be measured by 
it. Still, even here we must practise resignation, vis-a-vis of. 
reality.” 

Like most German students, Auerbach wandered from one uni-- 
versity to another, now following a course of studies at Munich, 
now at Heidelberg, now at Tubingen. Those were the times before 
48, when Germany was sunk in a despotism of petty sovereigns 
and princelings, of which we in England can form no notion,{and 
when the most elementary ideas of freedom were absent. Auer-— 
bach, ever a lover of genuine, steady progress in the best sense of 
the term, like most of the students, was a rebel against this all- 
quenching authority, and was suspected of subversive ideas, on 
which account he was rusticated in one university, and at another 
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time was confined for two months in a fortress. His participation 
in political revolt was, however, more apparent than real, for he 
was too much of a philosopher, had too intimate a knowledge of 
the necessarily slow process of change, to believe in the efficacy of 
any violent revolution. But in those days, in Germany, it was 
only needful to have some feature of the face which happened 
to be distasteful to the police official of the place, in order to 
be subjected to a confinement on suspicion, for which no: reason 
was ever assigned. Meanwhile, the real Auerbach, not Auerbach 
of police imagination, was far more occupied with falling in 
and out of love than with politics, his open heart making him 
peculiarly susceptible to the tender passion ; and he was, further, 
earning his literary spurs by reviewing in one of the leading 
periodicals of the time. Before he was twenty-four he was thus 
gaining a ‘fair livelihood, and in 1836 he issued his first 
independent work, a pamphlet, entitled Judaism and Modern Lite- 
rature, a work omitted later from his collected writings, but too 
characteristic of its author to be wholly passed over. It speaks 
the sentiments of which all his life long he was the champion, and 
alas! needed to be, seeing that during his life-time, barbarism, in 
the shape of religious persecution, grew rather than declined, in 
his Fatherland. The little work was a courageous, noble attempt 
to preach to deaf ears and hardened hearts a fact which should 
be a mere commonplace, namely, that the Jews are not active 
enemies to the Christian religion, and that they are as good 
patriots as other religious branches of a community. ‘As the 
relation to the antique forms the esthetic measuring rule of con- 
temporary culture,” he writes, “‘ so the relation towards the Jews 
forms the ethical. As the Bible, translated into every living 
speech, has become the medium and departing point of language 
and culture development, in the same manner the scattered Jewish 
race has engrafted itself into all nationalities, a living testimony 
of the humanistic ideas inherent in all peoples.” Even in these 
days, when dependent on literature for his subsistence, he notes 
his resolve not to become a professional scribbler, nothing shall 
flow from his pen that does not spring from his soul—that, he 
says, would be lowering his highest good—and he kept his resolve 
till his last day, though the temptations to break it were many. 
While thus occupied with broad humanistic questions it was very 
natural that Auerbach’s interest should but deepen in the great 
Jewish thinker, who also struggled himself free from Rabbinical 
dogmatism, and who in his person adumbrates the development 
of the Jews to philosophical freedom and cosmopolitan citizenship 
in the history of mankind; the thinker who thirsted after truth, 
and who rewarded mankind for the obloquy they heaped upon him 
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by works of immortal wisdom. Already, while in prison, Auerbach 
had commenced a work called Spinoza: the Life of a Thinker, in- 
tended, at the time, to be part of a series of Jewish tales to be 
issued under the collective name of The Ghetto. Here the life- 
story and the tenets of Spinoza are told in the form of a novel, 
and a lively picture is given of the man and philosopher. The 
Spanish persecutions are introduced, the love of Spinoza for a 
Christian maiden, the daughter of his master, Van der Ende, his 
renunciation of Judaism, his excommunication by the Synagogue, 
his refusal to embrace Christianity, his studies of Talmud and 
Cabbala, which led him to comprehend the nullity of all theological 
endeavours, and landed him in the haven of independent, un- 
shackled thought. In the end he dies of consumption, and in one 
of his fevered sleeps, sees a vision of Ahasuerus, the Wandering 
Jew, who comes to his bedside, kisses him, and says: ‘“ Oh, my 
son, thou art come to be a saviour of mankind, and me, too, thou 
wilt save. Those who are of thy race have rejected thee; those 
who are not of thy race have betrayed thee; they have embittered 
thy sweetest feelings; but thou, thou knowest no anger, thou hast 
rewarded them with the truth.” 

The book, whether regarded as the work of so young a man, or 
by itself, is a remarkable one, and none the less because the form 
in which it was clad may be regarded as unfortunate. A novel 
must, after all, appeal mostly to the mass of readers, yet Auerbach 
has here, in novel form, attempted to give a serious exposition of a 
philosophical system. Consequently he lets his hero expound the 
quintessence of his views in the course of conversation, and this, 
too, in his own words, borrowed from the Ethics and the Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus. Hence arises an impossible admixture of book 
style and life-like conversation, which, from a critical point of view, 
can but be condemned, since no person speaks as he expresses him- 
self in writing. This philosophical language and thought is incon- 
sistent with the plastic pictures of contemporary Jewish life and 
customs with which the novel is diversified, and with the love-story 
that runs through it. Yet, as a study of Spinoza’s character, it is 
excellent, and Auerbach was the more fitted to his task, since, 
like his hero, he too had grappled with the Judaic problems and 
emancipated himself from their fetters to that freedom from pre- 
judice which is the peculiar prerogative of all Hebrew minds, and 
is inherent in the very nature of their creed, so singularly free 
from all mythology. Like Spinoza, Auerbach had passed from the 
Talmud to Christian philosophy, and was able to conceive, in his 
own person, the psychological processes gone through by his 
brother in race. Hence he was able to solve much that had been 
till then a riddle to purely Christian minds who had not had his 
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previous preparation. But where the psychological interest steps 
into the background, the work is less attractive to the general 
reader. Neither is it always quite successful from the philoso- 
phical point of view, as, for example, when Auerbach attempts a 
fusion with the system of Descartes. In any case, to pass from 
the realms of pure thought to romance-writing is a demand too 
heavy upon the reader’s attention. Still, we repeat, as a whole, 
the book is remarkable, as, indeed, its translation into every 
European language, its many editions, testify. It was a favourite 
work with Auerbach, and written from his deepest soul. He tells 
his friend— 


Dear Jacob, I cannot mention to you what Spinoza has been to me, what itis. A 
holy awe seized me as I thought of the man, brought him before me. Have you never 
read how Klopstock felt when he wrote his ‘‘ Messias”? Well, I felt like that, so god- 
like and great does this prophet uprise before me. Often I guided my pen in trembling, 
for I feared to make him too human, and yet, again, I was forced to absorb myself 
wholly in the idyllic depths of his life. If only I were a better mathematician I should 
have depicted better his firmness of character, absolute as a mathematical demonstra- 
tion. Youcan scarcely conceive my happiness while writing this book, and yet I lacked 
often, nay, almost always, the nervus rerum. For weeks I had not a farthing in my 
pockets, and my stupid love affair in my head; besieged by duns, cited to appear in 
court, bothered by family and personal affairs, I yet was able to withdraw into my work 
and forget everything. This Spinoza is my literary va banque, and yet I wish I could 
rewrite it all, but the printer’s devil was upon me, as usual. I need not ask you to read 
the book soon, and soon, soon to send me your unprejudiced opinion. 


A little later he expresses to the same friend his proud joy in 
being able, with this biography, to engrave his own name upon the 
pedestal of one of the greatest of Israel’s sons. For this is a 
strong point in Auerbach’s mental constitution, that though he 
had entirely freed himself from the Jewish ritual, he yet always 
remained a Jew in sympathy, and his greatest endeavour was to 
raise his people in the esteem of that section of the German nation 
—unhappily too large—that treats them so barbarously and mis- 
judges them so cruelly. For Auerbach was a thinker rather 
than a poet, and all his writings were the outcome of the intellect, 
not of the fantasy. 

In Spinoza Auerbach had depicted the Hebrew martyr, who finds 
in his own heart the peace of which the world would deprive him. 
In contrast he sought to depict a vacillating unsteady nature, too 
weak to free itself from Judaism, yet unable to remain happy in its 
limits. This character lay to hand in the person of the Silesian 
epigram-poet Ephraim Kuh, a contemporary of Moses Mendelssohn 
and Lessing, and known to both. The story, which ends in the 
madness of the hero, is a painful one, and though it contains many 
excellent passages, such as descriptions of Jewish ceremonials, 
explanations of the deeper meaning hidden under their symbols, 
profound reflections concerning the position of the Jews and their 
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attitude towards contemporary politics, yet, as a whole, the work 
is disjointed and as incomplete as the mind of its unfortunate 
protagonist. After writing this book Auerbach commenced a 
complete translation of Spinoza, and a more serious biography of 
the philosopher, in which he cleared up several errors of fact. In 
this way he became saturated with the Spinoza spirit, which never 
left him, and appears in all his writings, even the most unlikely. 
Nor is Auerbach, by any means, the only contemporary German 
upon whom Spinoza has had an influence, as is proved by Goethe, 
Indeed, he has been a power over others of the greatest writers, the 
finest spirits of Germany, and exerts no small influence to this hour, 
both in opposition to and in harmony with the modern pessimistic © 
philosophy. Schopenhauer even was a great admirer of Spinoza. 

Feeling and ideas are the primary motors in Auerbach, plastie 
expression and pictorial representation the secondary. He was, 
therefore, no realist, he saw all things in life more with his mental 
than his physical eye. Hence his views on everyday questions, as 
given in his letters, though often full of interest, pregnant with 
suggestiveness, are one-sided and incomplete. To his last day he 
was impressionable as a child. ‘‘ You know,” he writes to his 
friend in 1840, “‘ how much I live in the moment, perhaps too 
much so. Everything that I work up poetically, that I create 
within me, finds its Alpha and Omega in the circle in which I 
happen to be moving.” And again many years later this. self- 
criticism recurs: ‘‘I have thought so often concerning the twists 
and turns of life, have re-lived, re-felt them mentally, and have 
come to the belief that I shall never learn to prevail over circum- 
stances. Subjective excitement gets the better of all the normal 
rules laid down by myself. . . . You may laugh at me, dear Jacob, 
that I still occupy myself with such introspective fancies, like a 
school-girl, but I cannot help it. Perhaps that is another of 
my weaknesses.” 

It was in 1843 that Auerbach first struck the vein which best 
suited his powers. Already in 1841 he tells his friend, ‘‘ I have 
written three Black Forest Tales that give me real pleasure.” They 
met with instant and generous success. Here, among a people not 
restless for change, not engulphed in the modern rush of existence 
to which Auerbach could never become reconciled, in which he 
never felt at home, he found a congenial sphere for his activity. 
These village tales are by far the most genuine, spontaneous and 
artistic of his creations. In these tales he has depicted the simple 
incidents of the everyday life of the Black Forester, with all the 
Peculiar traits which still make this folk an individual people, and 
which were yet more strongly marked before the construction of 
the wonderful railway that now intersects the once secluded valleys. 
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There are no stirring adventures in these tales; no art has been 
employed to round a finished plot; they are by no means always 
well-proportioned, and, at times, verbose and diffuse. Still these 
very defects help to render them yet truer, for they reflect the 
peculiarities of the peasant heroes, who are uncouth and boorish, 
whose words come slowly and deliberately, who are apt to digress 
in conversation, to whom time is no object, and our modern hurry 
a thing unknown. Sometimes pathetic, sometimes humorous, 
these stories show different aspects of human life and character as 
they manifest themselves in the narrow framework of a hamlet. 
They are a series of genre pictures, developed with minutie of 
detail. The language is simple, such as the peasant would speak, 
and the idiomatic peculiarities of the Black Forest dialect are 
carefully preserved. This employment of dialect has, however, 
with true artistic feeling on the part of the author, not been 
exaggerated to the point of weariness. Heonly puts it in here and 
there to keep before our memory that it is peasants who are 
speaking, and thus sharpens the outline of their native idiosyn- 
cracies. His grasp of character and poetic insight into psychological 
motives are very remarkable. In Auerbach’s pages we indubitably 
get at the feeling of this peasant population, even if, as is mostly 
the case, the author a little idealizes his personages. He does not, 
however, do this in the direction of building up an artificial Arcadia, 
he falls into no falsetto tone, it is rather his lack of true realistic 
grasp that leads him astray now and again, his philosophy and 
philosophical standpoint that run away with him. ‘‘ Dutch 
pictures painted on a Spinoza canvass,” is the acute remark of a 
German writer on Auerbach’s village tales, and on this criticism no 
improvement can be made. The honest objectivity that would 
suppress nothing, add nothing to the truth as it presented itself to 
Auerbach’s mind, was in intimate connection with Spinoza’s 
confession of faith. Auerbach’s master in world-wisdom has 
maintained that we should neither deplore, nor despise, nor ridicule 
the actions of mankind, but learn to comprehend them, that we can 
examine them and their motives just as well as though it were a 
question of geometrical lines and surfaces. To treat his themes in 
this scientific mode was Auerbach’s endeavour ; he did not write 
down to the populace, but tried to draw them up to hin, tried 
to teach them to regard things from a higher point of view. 
With respect to the matter of language of these village tales, it is 
enough to say that the Brothers Grimm, when compiling their 
Dictionary of the German Language, frequently consulted them as a 
perfect store-house of good, honest, German words and phrases, to 
show that Auerbach had hit off to the life the speech of the 
peasantry. Though often a trifle affected in his phraseology when 
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penning observations and reflections, or when putting language 
into the mouth of the better classes, he nearly always, in the case 
of the peasantry, lets them use words and phrases such as he 
has actually heard from their lips. 

From 1843 to 1879 Auerbach was busy writing rustic tales on 
the lines indicated above, though in the longer novels issued 
between ’65 and °75, The Country House on the Rhine, On the 
Heights, and Waldfried, the village tale is rather episodic than 
independent. But at the last Auerbach abandoned these more 
ambitious, less successful attempts, to return to his best sphere. 
It is characteristic of him, however, that he did not care to rest 
satisfied in the one genre of production in which he had hit the 
public taste. Hence, for years, he would write plays, though they 
met with no success whatever, though his talents were peculiarly 
unfitted for the concise expression of dramatic incidents, for the 
building up, and solution of a dramatic problem. “I may say 
that with every new thing I write, I attempt something new, | 
venture something,” he tells his friend in 1850. ‘I shall never 
consent only to repeat what is easy to me, and what is popular. 
The public would like to tie us down to a circle of figures and 
emotions, such as they identify with our name. I do not care. 
What is once done, is finished for me, and I believe that, owing 
to this innate tendency alone, I shall be saved from mannerism.” 

The scenes of the first village tales were laid in Auerbach’s 
native village, and in the preface of the opening story he says 
that it is his intention to depict an entire hamlet, so to speak, 
from the first house to the last; as in Balzac’s novels, the same 
figures recur in various stories, and we thus continue the narrative 
of their lives. The series, begun as genre pictures, end as trage- 
dies of folk-life. After showing us country life in its stagnation, 
he further depicts the influence exercised by railways and modern 
civilization, the discontent that has seized even the peasant, the 
desire to escape from Prussian military rigorism, the tendency to 
emigrate, the constant outlook towards America as the Promised 
Land, where a man may develop his individuality after the manner 
that liketh him best. The change is the more remarkable since 
Auerbach, who began life as a Liberal, ended it as more or less 
of a Conservative, a Conservative, that is to say, in the English 
rather than the German acceptation of the term. The latter would 
imply a love of despotism such as never has existed, never can 
exist in England. ‘“IfI survey my activity,” he writes in 1870, 
always to the same friend, ‘‘ I see that I have ever striven to give 
the so-called upper classes a better conception of the so-called 
lower. And now? now one should strive to show the people that 
all capitalists and educated men are not worthless and selfish 
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persons. In that which is called the social question, the whole 
problem of the modern world culminates, and here the road must 
be opened to comprehension from above and below.” Ever keep- 
ing in view the philosophic ideal of the homo liber, he had moments 
of deep despair of humanity, as he watched the Nihilist excesses, 
the crass materialism, the low-toned frivolity that had taken pos- 
session of his nation in consequence of the military success that had 
made them téte montée after 1870. ‘Is the history of mankind and 
its progress hut the history of Sisyphus?” he once cries in despair. 
But these black moments were of rare occurrence. Auerbach’s 
nature was too wholesome, too philosophically trained, to founder 
on shoals and quicksands which his reason told him were not of 
permanent duration. It was only his intense love of humanity 
that led him momentarily astray. ‘“‘I can maintain unto the 
hour of death,” he writes, ‘that I only sought after good with 
the whole of my being and my thinking, and only this was, 
and is, my error, that I ever and everywhere gave the full stake 
of life, and, therefore, also demanded it from others. It is that 
which has, with truth, been called my fanaticism, for to others 
good and evil is not truly a serious matter; they do all things 
with indifference.” | 

That such a nature should be a loving one follows as a matter 
of course, and throughout his earlier letters it is pathetic to read 
his constant yearning after a love, a home of his own. A variety 
of circumstances had long made this impossible, but in 1846 he 
is able to announce his engagement to his friend. The woman of 
his choice remained his one and true love throughout his life, 
although the union was cut short after a brief year, and Auerbach 
found himself once more alone. His wife died in childbed, leaving 
him a baby-boy, who became his favourite son, because he was the 
child of his love. It was during the Revolution of '48 that Auer- 
bach’s crushing sorrow came upon him. For months he could not 
write even to his heart’s friend. “I will try to work,” he says 
after a long lapse of time, “but I fear nothing will come of it. 
Even producing no longer gives me pleasure. And what is all 
this compared to the great political movements that are deciding 
the fate of our whole civilization. . . . My entire being is once 
more put in question, it is far worse than in the days of youthful 
storm and miserable solitude.” The wound cicatrized, of course, 
as every wound will, but it never healed, and the memory of his 
beloved was ever beside Auerbach, even though later he married 
again, to give himself a home and his child a mother. This second 
marriage, unfortunately, was scarcely a congenial one. His wife, 
who was a sister of the author who hides his personality under 
the pseudonym of Hieronymus Lorm, was not mentally suited 
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to him. She loved society and outward show, was ambitious in 
the vulgar sense of the word, and merely regarded his labours as 
a means of money-making. As time went on, the breach between 
such incompatible spirits widened, and though all outward con- 
ventions were observed, and there was no grave fault on either 
side, yet they went out of each other’s way as far as might be, and 
it became at last quite usual for Auerbach to spend but a few 
weeks in each year with his family. 

Soon after his second marriage, Auerbach wrote his first long 
novel Neues Leben, in which he attempted to free himself from 
the speciality of rustic tales. The work may be pronounced one 
of his most unsuccessful ; its aim was pedagogic, its nature tedi- 
ously didactic. The book was received very coolly, and is now 
rarely read. It contains, perhaps, more of Auerbach’s deeper 
thoughts than any other, but these are so inartistically presented 
that they soon grow wearisome to the reader. Indeed, in the 
matter of artistic form Auerbach erred even more than most of 
his German colleagues in belles lettres. In this respect they have 
yet much, very much, to learn from the French. Like his col- 
leagues he had good theories on art, but like them he could not 
always put them into practice. Thus, once he writes, ‘‘ Art is 
pleasure in life, and that should really be the mainspring of all 
art.” And again, ‘‘The innermost strength of plastic art is 
that it teaches us to see. Philosophy teaches us to contemplate 
sub specie eterni. Art teaches us to see sub specie pulchri, and the 
pulchrum is also the eternum.” 

It was a peculiarity of Auerbach’s, in part perhaps brought 
about by his want of home happiness, that he could never live 
long in any one place, and from the date of his letters we note a 
constant change of residence. By preference, however, he 
sojourned rather in the southern than in the northern states of 
Germany, for these were by birth and character more congenial 
to him than Prussia and the Prussians. In 1859 he had, however, 
to yield to the representations of his wife, and fix upon a per- 
manent home, a circumstance rendered needful for the education 
of his children, and their civil standing, for in those days of 
German disunity the mere fact of German birth did not constitute 
German citizenship. Berlin was chosen as the city of the future, 
but Auerbach never became reconciled to the moral or physical 
atmosphere of the place. He writes: 

The noise of the life here fatigues one. In the same way as I cannot speak inthe 
streets, I cannot think when the carriages rumble by, and it is the same throughout. 
I shall never be able to master the many-sided life here, and the only thing will be I 
must ignore much. . . . These military or Hegelian-schooled Prussians are never 


confounded. Bring forward a problem, a question as to an obscure or unsettled sensa- 
tion, and so on, the Hegelian-schooled has already been there, he knows every corner 
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of the mind’s map; nothing surprises him, nothing is questionable to him, and while 
we still stammer and stumble internally, he begins to expound the matter as one that 
has been settled long ago. . . . The childlikeness of nature whence new things 
spring, is entirely wanting. Then comes the second side, that everything here, espe- 
cially in all that concerns intercourse and official duties, is despatched with military 
brevity. . . . Itis life in a camp, lacking all our South German Gemiithlichkeit. 
From this date forward Auerbach’s life oscillates between winters 
spent in Berlin with his family, and springs and summers spent 
in wandering, mostly alone, in his dear native district, and in 
Switzerland. It is sad to read how he constantly complains of 
loneliness, though he clearly had many friends, and these among 
the most eminent men of his land; warm friends, too, not mere 
acquaintances, whose deaths, as time goes on, affect him deeply 
on each occurrence, and he usually on these occasions writes a 
warm appreciative précis of their characters to his correspondent. 
His own fame increased, and he never lost pleasure in his work, 
was always full of more plans and projects than time would 
allow him to execute. ‘‘ There is a ferment within me,’”’ he would 
say. His openly expressed, naive, childlike delight in what he had 
created, laid him open, in the cold Prussian capital, to the charge 
of vanity. Kind friends brought this charge to his ears and it 
hurt him greatly and often. In later life he frequently tried to 
check his spontaneous utterances, tried artificially to make himself 
self-conscious and reticent. Impossible. Directly the moment of 
excitement came, the real true Auerbach got the better of the 
artificial man, and he had to blurt out all that was on his mind, 
all that moved his heart. It was this that made him so lovable ; 
yet this, too, that often brought him into awkward scrapes, for 
which, however, he was in the end always pardoned by all con- 
cerned, as we pardon a child that has not as yet its emotions 
under control. The same want of self-control made itself evident 
in his work. In moments of self-criticism he dimly apprehended 
this. Thus he once writes: ‘“‘I am well, and sticking to work, 
although here again I am experiencing that the strength of per- 
formance, which I can command, is not firm enough. Every book 
becomes usually quite another thing from what I had willed, when 
under my pen.” Indeed he understood as little as most Germans 
the doctrine of Art for Art’s sake. In all he wrote, he sought to 
instruct, and this must very specially be borne in mind in dealing 
with his writings. Their foundation was didactic. In his longer 
works more especially, he neglected Goethe’s advice: Bilde 
Kiinstler, rede nicht. Hence they were sharply criticized on their 
appearance, never had the full success of his village tales, and are 
almost entirely neglected even now. And his didactic manner is 
all the more tedious because Auerbach was not a clear, that is to 
say, precise thinker. His emotions were stronger than his intellect, 
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and carried him away. Therefore, when he treats social problems, 
social manners, he treats them not as they present themselves 
objectively to the world, as, for example, Daudet or Turgenieff 
treats them, but as they have struck his own mind. And since he 
was excitable and easily moved, he has often an overheated, and 
hence a false, way of looking at things that hinders proper artistic 
objectivity. Once, criticising Lessing, he expresses his regret that 
the former had never allowed himself to fall into subjective utter- 
ances. ‘‘ After all it is well and beautiful,” he writes, “‘ that we 
moderns dare tosay I.” In this little phrase may, perhaps, be found 
the keynote to all his writings. He said ‘‘I” too much. In part, 
of course, in the earlier and more important years of his production, 
he suffered from the fact that there was no large, public, outward 
life, no politics in Germany, and hence writers were cramped in 
their range of themes. As late as 1861 this groan escapes him, 
** Terrible, when a nation only wants to be amused, and will hear 
nothing of its deeper life interests. But I cannot swerve from my 
object.” He felt, too, the lack of a national centre such as we 
have in London, the French in Paris, the Italians in Rome. This 
finds expression on the occasion of Dickens’ death. 


I feel deeply the death of Dickens [he writes]. I never felt all the admiration 
for him expressed by others. His gentlemanly games with low-class figures—notwith- 
standing many a heartfelt tone—always seemed to me like letting a trained poodle 
jump over a stick. Altogether the humouristic conception is strange tome. But Ido 
not deny his high poetic gifts, and he had the happiness to be an Englishman. , What 
are we? Ever and ever provincials. We have no centre that is known to all men; we 
have no national types where every reader recognises a familiar figure, and we have no 
colonies to which we can send out our heroes and whence we can let them return. 
What has Freytag done, and what have I? That is only provincial life. We have to 
go from the periphery to the centre. The English or French writer has a centre and a 
national history, and can strike everywhere and be sure of an echo. 


The war of 1866 greatly agitated Auerbach; he looked on it, as 
indeed did most Germans, as a war between brothers, and like 
many also he did not at the time see its full bearing. Apropos of 
this, and of the fact that no statesman can make a programme 
that shall cover all eventualities, he tells an amusing anecdote 
concerning Bismarck. 


H told me that he had been sent to Nikolsberg because he was acquainted 
with Bismarck. There he said to Bismarck that all the events were accomplished, 
that he would now be the greatest, the most popular statesman, as he had prophesied 
for himself. To this Bismarck replied that during the battle of Sadowa he had kept 
close to the corps of General Frousecky, and had noted how excellently the Austrians 
fired. Then Frousecky told him that he must now lead his last reserves under fire, 
they could hold out some thirty minutes more ; if the Crown Prince did not come then, 
all would be lost. Then Bismarck thought to himself, ‘* And how then? You can’t go- 
home. InEurope there is no asylum for you, you must seek refuge in America”; and, 


while [thought thus the Crown Prince was already under firc, and 1 had become the 
greatest statesman. 


During part of the war of 1870 Auerbach was in camp in the 
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head-quarters of the Grand Duke of Baden, his life-long personal 
friend. The result of his observations there was embodied in 
newspaper articles written for the Augsburger Allgemeine. They 
have no intrinsic value. 

From this time forward his letters oftener show sadness. The 
almost inevitable reaction that must follow a great military success 
evinced itself in Germany in a religious persecution worthy only of 
the dark Middle Ages. At first Auerbach hoped it was a passing 
thing. ‘In the world of culture, as in nature,” he writes, ‘‘ snow 
and hail often fall upon the newly-opened blossoms. Every epoch 
of culture has its April weather.” But as time went on and things 
grew worse instead of better, when even eminent men, like 
Treitschke, were not ashamed to lend their assistance to these 
vulgar demonstrations, when a dead silence that too much resembled 
assent was rigidly preserved by those in command,* despair took 
possession of his heart. He who all his life had striven for 
humanism, for tolerance, he who, a Jew by race, had proved by his 
writings his patriotism, his love for his native soil, was now to 
learn that all his labours had been fruitless, was to be told that 
he was no German, no patriot at heart. ‘ Alas!” he writes, 
‘there one holds speech for humanity, there one sits at one’s 
writing-table and endeavours to lay bare the secret ways of the 
soul's life, and, meanwhile, in the wide world outside reigns murder 
and deadly, feud, and the Christian representatives of humanism 
rob and ill-treat Jewish families.” Though, in one sense, he 
grieved over the inner discomfitures that came upon German 
politics when the first flush of success by arms had subsided, he wel- 
comed them also as of educational use to the people. ‘‘ They must 
be roused by defeat within, to the comprehension that the German 
people is not yet, by a long way, that which we demand of it. 
Germany has become united by a great war, but the inner moral 
unity, the ripeness, the continual sense of being answerable for the 
large whole, the moral solidarity have not yet been gained.’ These 
words were penned as late as 1878, at the time of the passing of 
the Socialist Laws and the placing of all large cities in a state of 
siege, and there remains great truth in them to this day. The 
German unity is still rather an outside circumstance, not an inner 
fact and growth. The saddest letter Auerbach ever wrote is one 
dated November 1880 :— 

I have lived and worked in vain. That is the crushing impression I obtain from the 


two days debate in Parliament. And even if I say to myself, Perhaps it is not so bad, 
there yet remains the terrible fact that such barbarism, such falsehood, such hatred can 


* Injustice to the then Crown Prince and Crown Princess I must state that, in act, and 
as far as they dared, in word, they protested against these enormities, but what they 
could do was unfortunately very little. 
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still be possible. And meantime, one is to ponder day and night, how one can form 
something pure and beautiful, and is to be heart and soul in one’s work, while disgust 
and horror fill the soul. How overcome it, how root it out? One must bear the 
burden of one’s country’s shame and wait patiently. 


Another thing that distressed him, as time went on, was the 
modern, pessimist, sceptical tendency, which he could not share 
or comprehend. He himself rested in Spinozism, that calm, high, 
selfless creed, and he could but gaze with mournful wonder at the 
confusion about him. Reading Byron’s Manfred one afternoon in 
sight of the high Alps, it struck him as even more painful in its 
struggle after a solution of the world-riddle than the scene in 
Faust’s study. ‘‘ Modern man,” he writes, ‘“‘ does not come down 
from the mountains like Moses with new tables of the law. We 
end with queries upon our lips.” 

Ihave advisedly said ‘‘as time went on,” instead of ‘‘as Auerbach 
grew older,” for it is a remarkable feature about this man that he 
never aged, that he remained a youth at heart until the end. If 
he grew out of sympathy with the times in which he lived, it was 
not that he had grown old, but that they had struck into a side 
road into which his nature would not allow him to follow. A fine 
day, the sight of a glorious sunset, or other of nature’s beauties, 
would rouse the same enthusiasm in the old boy of sixty-nine as in 
the young boy of nineteen. This love for nature in her everyday 
and constant aspect is one of the most charming features of his 
character and appears and re-appears incessantly. So mentally 
fresh did he feel that even when on his death-bed, all unconscious 
that it was the end, he planned a large number of new works, 
without a doubt arising in his mind that at seventy he might not 
live to write them all; he even contemplated taking French lessons 
that he might attain greater fluency in that language. This, 
indeed, is to have perennial youth. 

It was, probably, in the desire to speak more directly to his 
countrymen that Auerbach abandoned his village tales and wrote 
longer novels, that were based, more or less, on the social problems 
of the moment, tendency romances, in fact, such as are so popular 
in Germany, so little liked here, a class of works that from an 
artistic point of view are an enormity when manufactured 
designedly and not the result of an intimate and hence unconscious 
footing in the life of the present. The first of these larger works, 
Neues Leben, was written after 1848, when the excitement of the 
Revolution for freedom from direct political servitude had given 
place to a crass reaction in the Government, which evinced itself 
also morally in the souls of contemporary thinkers. This mood is 
reflected in Auerbach’s book. He seems to look at the world with 
the eyes of a tired, sleepy man. Far different is the case in his 
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next, On the Heights, dating from 1865. It is the most successful of 
his larger works. But Auerbach’s genius was not suited to wuvres a@ 
longue haleine ; that remains indisputable. They break up too much 
into episodes, there is no artistic unity, the canvass is too much 
crowded, the interest sporadic and not steadily sustained. The 
artistic purpose of On the Heights was to contrast village and town 
life, and Bayard Taylor was right when he said that the English 
translation should have been called Court and Cottage, as marking 
more precisely the character of the book. These contrasts are 
ably marked, and there are some beautiful descriptions as well as 
ethical passages in the work. If only it were not so desperately 
long, if only Auerbach would have imposed upon himself the duty 
of using the knife for excision! Excellent as the reflections are, 
high and calm as is the philosophic atmosphere the thoughts 
exhale, we weary of them when we read what is supposed to be a 
romance and see the dramatic action thus overlaid and hindered. 
Then, too, there is in parts of the book a sickly vein of senti- 
mentalism that to the English reader will always be distasteful, and 
this is felt the more since it is in crass contrast to the honest 
straightforward common-sense of the more realistic portions. We 
are made to feel that Auerbach cared more about solving a 
pedagogic problem than writing a diverting work; but then we ask, 
Why not put his problems in the shape of a thesis, and let us enjoy 
our novel pure and simple; or better still, why not let the intelligent 
reader draw his own conclusions, instead of walking by his side as 
Mentor wagging the commentatory finger. For my own part, I 
think it would have been better for Auerbach’s enduring reputation 
had he never attempted these longer works. 

The above objections apply yet more strongly to The Country 
House on the Rhine, published in 1869, the result of a summer 
spent near Bingen. Too many problems are introduced, few of 
which are solved, we grow confused from the number of characters 
and situations, and fail to see the ultimate purpose of the author. 
In one respect, however, this novel is characteristic of Auerbach, 
it treats of themes that constantly recur with him, the peda- 
gogic and the American. More or less, as I have said, in 
each of Auerbach’s stories there is a mention of America as the 
land where the social problems that cannot be loosened in 
Germany shall be untied, where the prosperity that cannot be got 
at home shall be found. In The Country House on the Rhine, 
America, to borrow an expression from Wagner, is the Leit-motif 
that runs through the whole work. ‘‘ Germany,” he lets one of 
his characters say, “‘is our fatherland, America our children’s 
land.” That the America depicted by Auerbach was purely one of 
his imagination, goes without saying, seeing he was never there, 
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indeed, with the exception of his last journey, never really out of 
the lands of his native speech. He knew little, comprehended 
less, of extra-German conditions and culture, and the United States 
of his imagination were doubtless far removed from the reality. 
Still, the fact that he could find no sufficient solution for his social 
perplexities within the confines of his own land is a significant 
circumstance, and one that merits consideration. 

Waldfried, written in 1874, was an attempt to indite a patriotic 
novel after the pattern of Freytag’s Die Ahnen. Into this book 
Auerbach put his best heart’s blood, his best endeavours, the 
embarras de richesse of reflections that ever crowded upon him when 
pen in hand. It was the work that was ever dearest to him, and 
it is sad, therefore, to pronounce it a failure, and yet such it is. 
Confused as to composition, fantastic in style, endless in length, 
it wearies the reader by a too obvious demand upon his attention, 
and saddens him because he recognizes how much good material is 
here recklessly thrown away. Fortunately, this was the last of 
Auerbach’s more ambitious attempts. In Landolin von Reuter- 
shéfen he returned to his old, best paths. With Brigitia, published 
in 1881, he re-entered them absolutely, and thus at his death 
was again held in his ancient estimation by his countrymen. 
A remarkable writer he will always remain, and one who did much 
for his disunited compatriots. Had he accomplished nothing else 
it would have been one of his great merits that he taught the 
North German to understand the different nature and tempera- 
ment of his southern brother, and thus helped to lay a stone in 


the edifice of German unity. Posterity will be able to refer to his — 


novels for studies of the condition of the South German peasantry 
in the early half of our century, for side-lights upon German 
social conditions, especially among the lower classes. The strong 
points of Auerbach’s writing are pathos and emotion; he has 
little humour, absolutely no wit or satire. It was the lack of this 
that made him always so cruelly unjust to Heine, concerning 
whom he held views much in unison with Carlyle’s curt and 
sweeping criticism of that keen, clever spirit, whom the Scotch- 
man simply dismissed as ‘‘a blackguard.” Carlyle, like Auerbach, 
could not comprehend, with his stolid literal nature, that Heine’s 
flippancy was more often apparent than real, and hid depths of 
tender feeling. This dislike to Heine crops up constantly in 
Auerbach’s letters, and is a regrettable point. As a rule he is 
more than just to his contemporaries ; with his generous nature he 
is inclined rather to praise too much than too little. Many of 
these are, of course, absolutely unknown names to the English 
reader, but a few, like Strauss, are familiar. With Strauss 
Auerbach was all his life on intimate terms, and he tells much 
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that is pathetic of this thinker’s lonely, noble life, devoted only to 
work and high thought. He saw him yet again when Strauss was. 
on his death-bed. Strauss then told his old friend how the hours 
he had spent with the Princess Alice, reading Voltaire to her and 
discussing that author, were among the happiest and most poetical 
of his later solitary years. He had to endure much from cruel 
attacks in the newspapers, and from writers of tracts. 

Auerbach tells how his sick-nurse was overwhelmed with such, 
in which Strauss was represented as the arch-fiend, who rightly 
suffered the pains he did. ‘And that,” cried Auerbach, in his 
just indignation, “‘that is called the religion of love, and tries 
to turn a sick-nurse against her patient.” Auerbach’s own ideas 
of charity, of tolerance, as they occur and recur in his letters are 
very beautiful. Thus, on one occasion, he held a speech for the 
benefit of poor Jewish students. After referring to the fact that 
he who had himself been such a student, and received his co-reli- 
gionists’ charity, should now be asking it for others, he tells his 
friend, ‘‘ I then mentioned Moses Mendelssohn, whose name must 
ever be named at such festivals, and how, formerly, charity was a 
personal matter, how, formerly, man saw God and pure humanity 
face to face, and giver and receiver of good could know each other. 
Now men give money. Giver and receiver know each other no 
longer. Charity is now like to the rain and dew of heaven, and 
the receiver repays his debt to Humanity. Then I passed on to 
say that when Moses could no longer hold up his arms in prayer, 
two men supported them on either side. Science, too, is prayer. 
In like wise as those who supported prayed by means of their 
support, so those who support the disciples of science, aid science 
herself. I concluded with, ‘Up, then, upraise your hands, sup- 
port.” On another occasion, a sunset on the Rigi turns his 
thoughts towards religion, and the modern love for nature. “I 
maintain my opinion,” he says, ‘‘ this nature-culture is the modern 
religion. It has not the power to form communities, but in face 
of the mountains, the sun, all nationality, all conditions, all eccle- 
siasticism falls away, and the sun is once more by itself, and every 
individual man has his holy of holies within himself, and all 
life has wings; for the column of air that we bear above our heads 
is less on these heights, and the burden is decreased.” 

It was not until a severe attack upon his lungs prostrated Auer- 
bach, in the latter days of 1881, that he even gained a glimpse of 
that sweeter, richer aspect of nature, which is presented by the 
South. He was sent to Cannes to see whether a winter there 
would restore his strength. Weak though he was, the marvellous 
beauty around him affected him deeply, and might, perchance, 
have had an after-effect upon his work, had he lived. He had 
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arrived at Cannes early in December, and was able to write a few 
short letters thence to his old friend. On January 20th he com- 
plains sadly of weariness and sleeplessness. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” he 
writes, “‘I am full of good hope, and cling to the assurance that 
I shall regain enough health to work once more. Therefore, always 
think of me as striving blithely upwards, even if I am momentarily 
depressed.” 

These brave words were the last he ever penned. The next 
communications were only dictated notes as to his physical con- 
dition. On the 8th of February Auerbach gently breathed his 
last, within a fortnight of the 70th birthday which was to 
have been celebrated by a festival throughout the length and 
breadth of his Fatherland. In him a good, courageous spirit, a 
champion of truth and humanism, had gone over to join his many 
comrades among the great majority. 


HeLen Zmmern. 
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A REPLY TO LORD PEMBROKE. 


Tue April number of the National Review contains an answer to 
our article on ‘‘ Free Trade and the Economists,” and pleasantly 
introduces us to a new economic school. Lord Pembroke avows 
himself an economic impressionist, or, to use his own words, ‘‘ a 
lazy listener,” ‘‘ but with an open mouth,” who is left with an 
‘*impression.” The particular impression to which he refers, is that 
the defence for Free Trade has been victorious, but that the 
defenders have been forced to give up some parts of their position 
as untenable. We recognize the kindly courtesy of the criticism 
and the concession that we have a partial understanding of the 
theory of Free Trade !—‘ up to a certain point,” are Lord Pem- 
broke’s words. We are content to accept this if we are allowed to 
define ‘‘a certain point” as the point to be reached by ordinary 
methods of inquiry, and as beyond which we should have to accept 
for a guide the inspiration of “‘ impressions.” 

We ask for space to publish an answer to Lord Pembroke’s 
criticism on two grounds. The title and general tenour of the 
criticism convince us that he has substantially mistaken our 
views, and he makes the charge that we have used assumptions 
in flat contradiction with well-known and indisputable facts. 
We will refer to this charge further on. 

The title chosen by Lord Pembroke is ‘‘ Cripps v. Free Trade,” 
and on this bald issue we should be among those who would give a 
verdict for the defendant. We have formulated no general indict- 
ment against the policy of Free Trade as applicable to the present 
conditions of England's industrial development. On the contrary, 
we have distinctly stated that under a system of free international 
competition, which is Free Trade under another name, England 
would in most directions more than hold her own in the markets 
of the world. Our protest has been directed against the slowly 
perishing fallacy that the infallibility of a Free Trade policy must 
be accepted as the necessary deduction from certain premisses, 
which have been adopted by the English school of economists as 
the basis of their science. It is the method of proof which makes 
Free Trade purists claim an infallibity which cannot for a moment 
be admitted. The mere deductive reasoning is simplicity itself, 
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and this may account for the arrogant tone which Free Trade 
doctrinaires assume towards their critics. We are not concerned 
to criticise the process of deduction, but to question the 
accuracy of the premisses on which the whole chain of proof 
depends. If these premisses can be shown to be accurate at the 
present time, and under the present conditions in England, then 
the contention of the Free Trade purists is sustainable ; but if they 
are not admitted, or are only admitted with material modification 
and limitation, the issue is changed, a new series of questions 
come to the front, and a new process of proof must in great part 
be substituted. The charm of wide generalization has to be 
abandoned, and there arises the necessity for a laborious study of 
detail. This is not an encouraging prospect, but it is better than 
being lulled into a false security through accepting too implicitly 
the accuracy of questionable postulates. We agree with Lord 
Pembroke that Free Traders have had to surrender parts of their 
position as untenable ; but, from our point of view, this is incon- 
sistent with his impression that the defence has been victorious. 
He appears to be weighing in the scales a system of Protection 
and a system of Free Trade, whereas we are protesting against a 
method of proof which, if accurate, would make all parts of the 
position of Free Traders tenable, and all suggestions for 
modification scientifically unsound. 

So far as we have published our views on Free Trade in'the 
National Review, they are contained in two articles, one entitled 
“Competition and Free Trade,” the other entitled ‘“‘ Free Trade 
and the Economists”; the latter is the article Lord Pembroke 
has criticised. It is a continuation of the first article and is 
intended to elucidate certain points to which various correspon- 
dents had directed attention. Neither of these articles advocates a 
general system of Protection as opposed to a general system of 
Free Trade. The inquiry in the first is “whether any special 
circumstances make the general principle (i.e. of Free Trade) 
inapplicable,” and in the second, “‘whether the assumptions on 
which Free Trade are founded can be accepted as an accurate 
generalization on which exclusively to found a policy.” But there 
is a special feature in the second article which Lord Pembroke has 
chosen to disregard. We did not affect to be able to prove 
conclusively the inaccuracy of the assumptions on which the Free 
Trade doctrine is based; but we challenged the production of 
affirmative evidence. A most cursory glance through Lord 
Pembroke’s article will show that this challenge has not been 
accepted. 

In order to explain more fully what we hold to be the true view 
of the Free Trade question, and to meet the suggested criticisms, 
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we will refer shortly to what Lord Pembroke rightly calls the very 
keys of the Free Trade position, the doctrine that commodities 
are paid for by commodities, and the assumption that trade driven 
out of one channel by the cheapness of foreign produce will be 
able to find an alternative channel. The doctrine that commo- 
dities are paid for by commodities is without question correct, but 
it does not constitute a premiss such that no conclusion adverse to 
Free Trade principles can be accepted. The real import of this 
doctrine has been obscured by the phrase ‘equation of interna- 
tional trade,”’ a phrase which is negative and meaningless, so far 
as the doctrine of Free Trade is involved. Buying and selling are 
necessarily parts of the same transaction, and every bargain 
implies an equation in the sense that there is an exchange, and 
that the parties to the bargain are willing or compelled to accept 
from one another the exchanged commodities. Hence a bargain 
may be algebraically expressed «= y, because one party is willing 
to buy y or sell x, and the other party is willing to sell y or buy z. 
But the so-called equation is no guide when we seek to ascertain 
how far the benefits of the transaction have been shared, or how 
far they have been monopolised by one of the parties to the 
bargain. The bargain may still be expressed in the equation r=y, 
though it should result in the enrichment of one bargainer and in 
the ruin of the other. This is no fanciful illustration. It is 
what occurs from day to day, bringing some men to fortunes, 
others to the bankruptcy court. The same is true of international 
trade. Nations do not give away commodities, they exchange 
them, and this simple truism can be expressed in simple language. 
The expression ‘‘ equation of international trade” does not carry 
the matter any farther. It throws no light on the problem, how 
far the conditions, under which the different branches ‘of interna- 
tional trade are carried on, are favourable or the reverse to the 
exchanging countries. The principle that commodities are paid 
for by commodities cannot be made the foundation of an argu- 
ment for the infallibility of Free Trade in England until it is proved 
extrinsically that the exchange in all directions is not unfavourable 
to England. In the absence of such proof it is absurd to rely on 
the mere increase in the volume of foreign trade as a necessary 
indication of progress or as a necessary cause for congratulation. 
Take one or two suggestive illustrations in order to make the 
position clear. The volume of foreign trade—other conditions 
remaining constant—is increased either through English manu- 
factures supplementing home manufactures in a foreign country, 
or through foreign products underselling home products in the 
English markets. In the first case English competition succeeds ; 
in the second case English competition fails. The volume of 
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foreign trade, as a quantitative figure, makes no discrimination 
between success and failure, and official reports are, in either 
case, equally optimistic. Take, secondly, an hypothetical illus- 
tration, but one which conveys a useful caution. Countries may 
be spendthrifts, as well as individuals, and this though com- 
modities exchange for commodities. The volume of a spendthrift’s 
outgoings—they may be calculated in commodities—does not 
denote a growing prosperity; the larger the volume, the nearer 
the ruin. A country is spendthrift of its resources which does 
not maintain, or expand in proportion to population, its powers 
of industrial production. Where a considerable proportion of 
imported commodities represents the return from foreign invest- 
ments, the volume of foreign trade does not prove the main- 
tenance or expansion of industrial development. On the contrary, 
the increase of volume may be inconsistent with this maintenance 
or expansion, since commodities imported as revenue are not 
measured by any corresponding industrial effort in the im- 
porting country, and there arises a dissociation of interest 
between the home labouring class and those who, through living 
wholly or partially on the income derived from foreign invest- 
ments, are not dependent for their luxuries or necessaries on 
the efficacy and employment of home labour. 

Lord Pembroke’s criticism is more immediately directed 
against our treatment of the assumption that capital and labour 
displaced by foreign competition could find alternative employ- 
ment in England. He states that we have exaggerated the 
assumption beyond all reason, and then tried it by false and 
inadequate tests. How have we exaggerated the assumption? 
Lord Pembroke does not inform us, and in all candour we do 
not understand him. The assumption is correctly stated, and 
so is the use to which it has been applied by the English school 
of economists. It is no exaggeration to affirm that the English 
economists have used this assumption as the premiss on which 
to found their Free Trade arguments. We have challenged a 
denial of this proposition, but Lord Pembroke does not deny it. 
Lord Pembroke appears to think that we have made the economists 
responsible for the absolute accuracy of the assumption. We 
have not suggested anything of the kind. Our view is substan- 
tially the same as his, “ that Free Traders have very generally 
underrated the loss in transferring labour and capital from one 
industry to another,” and we certainly do not affirm that labour 
and capital are not largely transferable. The issue we raised is 
a simple one, it can be solved by evidence which Free Trade 
purists must be presumed to have in their possession. They 
assert, and we deny, that a certain assumption is sufficiently 
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accurate for an economic postulate. It is incumbent upon those 
who use an assumption, of which the accuracy is questioned, to 
give in detail their affirmative evidence, and this is the attitude 
taken up in the article which Lord Pembroke criticises. It is 
necessary to seek information and not evidence where the assump- 
tion appears to be weakest, and we repeat the inquiry, not yet 
answered, How is the proprietor of a business rendered unpro- 
fitable by foreign competition to realise his capital in order to 
transfer it ? 

The next charge is, of having tried the exaggerated assumption 
by false and inadequate tests. In one sense inadequacy may be 
admitted. We asked for proof, and did not affect to establish 
an exhaustive negative. The suggestion of falseness we wholly 
repudiate. We have no desire to criticise the method of testing 
which Lord Pembroke designates as obvious and simple. It is valu- 
able to employ as many tests as possible, and the efficacy of one 
form of test does not imply the inefficacy of all other forms of test. 
But the indication of a method means nothing unless there are 
facts and figures which enable it to be applied. Where does Lord 
Pembroke find that ‘‘ the loss of employment in agriculture has 
been far more than balanced by increase of employment in 
other trades” ; or that ‘‘ if agricultural employment has diminished, 
other employments have increased enormously”? How would he 
express ‘“‘ enormously” in the language of statistics, since we 
must not suppose that he could be guilty of exaggeration, seeing 
that exaggeration, to use his own words, leads to ‘“ palpable 
and serious error”? Moreover, ‘‘ enormously”’ must be tested 
relatively to the increase of population, which is stated at the 
rate of 320,000 a year. Lord Pembroke refers in a later part of 
his article to the pressure of population, although we do not 
understand him to suggest that this pressure facilitates the 
finding of alternative employment. 

But there is good reason to doubt the whole statement of Lord 
Pembroke, even putting on one side the word “‘enormously.”” The 
evidence collected by the Royal Commission on the Depression of 
Trade and Agriculture is of the greatest value. Much of it was 
given at first hand, and is therefore free from the suspicion to be 
attached to statistical compilations. The report of the majority of 
the Commission makes the best case for Free Trade which the 
evidence would allow, but it is not suggested that the diminution 
in agricultural employment has been counterbalanced by an enor- 
mous increase in other employments. On the contrary, the loss 
in purchasing power, by reason of the deficient or unremunerative 
character of the produce of the soil, is treated as a prominent cause 
of the falling off of the demand for manufactured commodities, 
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We would not ask for space to analyse a mass of evidence in 
this article. The article entitled ‘‘ Competition and Free Trade” 
is directly founded on the evidence taken before the Royal Com- 
mission, and to this we must refer Lord Pembroke. But there 
are two main conclusions from the evidence which can scarcely be 
controverted, that there may be over production at the same time 
in a large number of commodities, and that the curtailment of 
production in one direction affects the demand in all other 
directions. Lord Pembroke will not convince to the contrary 
until he states in detail, or gives a reference to, the facts and 
figures on which he relies jor his assertion, that “‘the loss of 
employment i in agriculture has been far more than balanced by 
increase of employment 1 in other trades.” 

The next statement is, “‘The volume of trade, and the amount 
paid in wages, go on increasing year after year, and are greater 
now than they have ever been.” Where does Lord Pembroke find 
any reliable statistics on which to base this sweeping generaliza- 
tion. The volume of foreign trade is approximately known, but 
how does he supply the more important factor, the volume of 
home trade? We ask the same question in reference to wages. 
No statistics could be of greater value than such as would give 
reliable evidence of the amount paid in wages, and, if Lord Pem- 
broke has this information, we refuse to accept it in epitome, 
when, according to his own admission, it would be easy to give it 
in detail. The concluding sentence of Lord Pembroke’s indict- 
ment may be paraphrased as follows:—‘‘ No one can hope to 
prove, in the teeth of facts and figures which are known to the 
impressionist, but which the impressionist does not care to dis- 
close, that the Free Trader’s assumption is not justified.” It is 
not unfair to claim to reserve our opinion until some further 
disclosure is vouchsafed. 

The method of testing the assumption of the transferability of 
labour suggested by us does not commend itself to Lord Pembroke 
as worth very much. He attributes the distress consequent on 
absence of employment to the pressure of population. No one 
can exaggerate the seriousness of the population question. It is of 
far wider import than a discussion limited to trade doctrines, and 
goes to the root of many moral or social difficulties. It is not a 
matter that by oversight can be overlooked, and Lord Pembroke is 
mistaken when he says that it does not seem to be present to our 
mind. But the pressure of population emphasises the difficulty of 
finding alternative employment, and strengthens our whole argu- 
ment. The problem is, can men displaced from employment by 
foreign competition find, in a large majority of cases, profitable 
alternative employment ? The answer to be given is yes or no. 
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If the answer is no, and if this is due partly or wholly to the 
pressure of population, it makes the assumption criticised an 
inaccurate premiss. The assumption is used as the basis of a 
theory, and if untrue, from whatever cause, the consequent de- 
duction is unsound. We must again repeat that we asked for 
affirmative proof of a premiss on which a doctrine has been 
founded, and that it is not sound to prop up a premiss by con- 
sidering the way in which the conclusion affects it. This is what 
Lord Pembroke would do. The inquiry is not whether difficulty in 
finding employment is due to Free Trade, but whether Free Trade 
can be proved on the assumption that displaced labour finds alter- 
native employment. It is evident that the argument has not been 
appreciated; if it had been, Lord Pembroke would not have 
referred to Protection in America. Though the recent severe 
distress in America might be directly attributable to Protection, 
this would be no proof that the assumption which is criticised is 
correct in reference to the present trade conditions in England. 

Lord Pembroke selects certain passages from our article and says 
that they are in flat contradiction with well-known and indispu- 
table facts. As he does not state what these facts are, we are 
unable to answer him, and it might be discourteous to meet a flat 
contradiction by a flat denial. We are content to reaffirm our 
statements, and to ask anyone who is interested in this contro- 
versy not to take the extracts apart from the context in which they 
are to be found, but to read them in reference to and as part of 
the arguments which they are intended to elucidate. More than 
this ; though Lord Pembroke, in words, gives to our statements a 
flat contradiction, we might claim him as a direct witness on our 
behalf, when he states that the amount paid in wages over the 
whole country has increased year by year, only a little less rapidly, 
than the population, but he does not disclose the sources of his 
information. 

The transferability of capital was treated, in the article which 
Lord Pembroke criticises, from the same point of view as the 
transferability of labour. It was not sought to prove an exhaustive 
negative, but to suggest doubt, and to challenge the production of 
affirmative evidence. We specifically repudiated the notion that 
the infallibility of Free Trade under all circumstances could be 
accepted because no consistent alternative policy had been formu- 
lated, or that we were contrasting a general system of Protection 
with a general system of Free Trade. ‘The plea for innovation 
begins in criticism, and the first issue is whether the arguments 
on which Free Trade has been founded will stand the test of a 
critical examination. It may be that the doubts which have arisen 
can be satisfied. In this case it is not necessary to formulate a 
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constructive policy, and there is hardihood in suggesting one 
without the assistance of skilled experts, and the machinery of a 
government department.” Our whole object is to further a science, 
not to destroy it, and we have no sympathy with those writers who 
suggest fiscal reform as an antidote to political economy, instead 
of seeking to place political economy on a sound and true basis. 
Lord Pembroke appears to think that we regard capital as a fixed 
sum. We do not know why he thinks so. To a great extent his 
own statement may be adopted, that a rich country like England 
may almost be said to secrete the capital it requires, as oppor- 
tunities of profitable investments offer themselves. The only 
wonder is that he should not see how this emphasises and 
strengthens the argument that industry is limited in England, 
not by the difficulty of finding capital, but of finding oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment. The Free Trade assump- 
tion as to the transferability of capital is intended to affirm 
that there is no loss in the employment found, though a 
particular industry is supplanted by foreign competition. 

_ We suggested a double difficulty: first, how is capital to be 
realised, embarked in an industry which foreign competition has 
rendered unprofitable ; secondly, even if it is realised, is it required 
in any alternative channel. Lord Pembroke answers the second 
difficulty, but not in such a way as to strengthen the assumption. 
He says, in effect, that capital so realised is not required in any alter- 
native channel, because a rich country like England almost secretes 
capital as profitable opportunities offer. He makes no answer as 
to the difficulty of realising a capital which, through foreign com- 
petition, is no longer earning a profit. We gave evidence based on 
agricultural statistics which prove the loss in one direction, and we 
asked for affirmative proof of consequent gain in other directions. 
No such affirmative proof is brought forward, and until it is 
forthcoming we shall, to say the least, suspend judgment. 

Take a mathematical illustration. Assume two industries of a 
similar character, using a capital of £10,000 producing an annual 
profit of £1,000, and such that the goodwill is worth two years’ 
purchase. The respective owners should be able to find a pur- 
chaser who would give them £12,000, an amount they might be 
able to employ in some alternative channel. Now introduce as 
against one of these industries foreign competition, with the result 
that the annual profit is turned into an annual loss. Could the 
owner of this industry find a purchaser for his capital and goodwill, 
and if so, what would the figure be? It would be absurd any longer 
to ask £12,000, and the difference between £12,000 and the 
amount actually obtained would measure the loss consequent on 
foreign competition. There must, to a considerable extent, be a 
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loss, and not a transfer, and it cannot be inferred without evidence 
that there would be any counterbalancing gain. Take Lord 
Pembroke’s own view. There is a sufficiency of capital so long 
as there are opportunities of profitable employment, but an 
opportunity of profitable investment has been taken away, and 
it does not follow that any alternative has been substituted. 
The immediate result is an exchange between English and 
foreign commodities in place of an exchange between English 
commodities, an employment of foreign workmen in the place of 
English workmen. 

Lord Pembroke states that the amount of investment abroad 
does not prove anything but that England has a great deal of 
wealth to invest. We think that it does. It proves not only that 
England has a great deal of wealth to invest, but that there are 
not sufficient opportunities of profitable home investments. This 
difference is of vital importance in dealing with the assumption 
of the transferability of capital, where an opportunity for profitable 
home investment has been lost through foreign competition. It 
does occur to us that there is a limit for profitable investment 
in England. If there was not such a limit, the assumption of the 
transferability of capital might be accepted as an economic postu- 
late. It is curious that Lord Pembroke should have referred to one 
of the main points on which our argument was based, as a matter 
which apparently had not occurred to us. It is not necessary to 
answer Lord Pembroke further on this portion of his criticism, or 
to restate what is contained in the article already published; we 
cannot help suspecting that Lord Pembroke agrees with the greater 
portion of our reasoning on the question of capital, and we decline, 
at his invitation, to argue in favour of a general system of Protec- 
tion. This challenge must be taken up by some advocate of a 
general system of Protection. The challenge we made requires 
a critic of less open mind than Lord Pembroke, and one 
who is more imbued with the infallible merits of Free Trade. 
Should all our facts and inferences be as defective as Lord Pem- 
broke suggests, this would not establish an affirmative case for 
Free Trade under all cireumstances, to elicit which was the object 
of our article. 

Putting assumptions and phrases on one side, Free Trade is 
nothing more than a branch of free competition. It is a system 
in which much good is not untempered with compensating evil, and 
in which the proportion of evil to good depends upon the special cir- 
cumstances. The sacrifice of the individual for the good of the race 
is a sufficiently stern principle ; but Free Trade doctrinaires demand 
more. They pitilessly suggest, where competition would bring 
it about, the sacrifice of national for international interests. 
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They will not succeed, and countries which have not the pro- 
tection of a natural superiority raise the barrier of prohibitive 
duties. England, when she adopted the general system of Free 
Trade, was so circumstanced that she could distance her com- 
petitors in nearly every direction; now that she in her turn is 
finding the pinch of foreign competition, there is a growing 
scepticism against the doctrine of infallibility. This scepticism 
is, to a certain point, well founded. It is impossible to lay 
down as a universal principle that some branches of home 
production may not require in the national interests national 
encouragement. Lord Pembroke, if we read his criticisms 
correctly, would not dissent from this position, and, in conclu- 
sion, we wish to thank him for his candid criticism, and to 
assure him that it is not regarded as unnecessarily either 
hostile or depreciative. 


C. A. Cripps. 
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CONSERVATISM AND THE DIFFUSION OF 
PROPERTY. 


Wat is commoner than to hear on political platforms—on 
Conservative platforms quite as often as others—than a wish 
expressed for a wider diffusion of property? Men use such 
language whom no one would call Socialists, and who look on 
Socialism as little better than madness. What they have in their 
minds is no state of equality, in which each man should possess, 
even approximately, as much as his neighbour ; it is simply a state 
in which each man should possess something. Could this be 
brought about, say the Conservatives, we need have no fear of 
Radicalism ; whilst the Radicals say that then we should have no 
need of it. What is the kind of property alluded to, and what is 
the maximum amount of the individual shares, are points which 
in general are only vaguely specified ; but all the same, the word 
property in itself conveys to the mind ideas quite distinct enough 
to give force and meaning to the particular view in question. It 
may indeed be doubted whether there is any word in the language 
which, as things are, speaks more plainly to everyone. It repre- 
sents something which everyone either possesses, is trying to 
possess, or would like to possess ; and which, consequently, must of 
course be capable of diffusion. 

And yet, familiar as this something is, none of the politicians 
and reformers who think so much about diffusing it, appears to 
have found any complete conception of its nature. Some of its 
characteristics they know; others they completely ignore; and 
these last, were they only rightly realised, would profoundly 
modify all their views regarding it. Sincere men of every school 
would then hold different language with regard to the diffusion of 
property. They would not renounce the idea that is at the bottom 
of their minds now; they would merely see it under a more prac- 
tical aspect ; they would see it in harmony with the facts of existing 
life, with which, at present, it has very little connection. 

Let me put the matter yet more simply. When men say that 
the stability of society, and the welfare of the people, are to be 
secured mainly by a wide diffusion of property, they are expressing 
a truth; but they are conveying along with it a number of untruths, 
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and these last make the truth useless and worse than useless. The 
truth in question is of such profound social importance, that no 
trouble will be wasted in the endeavour to state it accurately. In 
a brief way I shall attempt to do so now. 

I have said that property is a word that speaks plainly to all of 
us. Let us analyze for a moment the familiar meanings conveyed 
by it. We can do this readily by thinking of some of the com- 
monest of our household phrases. ‘‘ So and so,” we say, “‘ has no 
property, he must therefore work for his bread”; or, ‘‘ An uncle 
has left so and so a little bit of property ; he won’t be rich, but 
at least he need work no longer”; or, ‘‘ Such and such a family 
are not quite dependent on their wages ; they've a little property 
of some kind to fall back upon.” Again we say, ‘‘So and so has 
still property left; he has all the pictures, and that splendid 
house in the country.”’ Or, if we are speaking of people in humble 
life, “‘ They are not quite destitute; the cottage they live in is 
their own.” 

Now, what is our main idea in all such cases? It is this. It 
is an idea of property as something that stands between want 
and labour, and secures, at least for a man, part of his live- 
lihood, without the necessity of a toilsome daily struggle for it. 
In other words it is an independence. Thus, a fine house, 
and pictures, if a man is otherwise destitute, are to him pro- 
perty in the common sense of the word, only on the supposi- 
tion that he can sell them. If he cannot sell them he is 
no better off than a beggar; they do not relieve him from the 
necessity of a moment’s labour; they would not keep starvation 
off him for an hour. They are practically not property at all. 
The same may be said of all goods and chattels, except such as 
consist of the first necessaries of existence; and as most of these 
last are in their nature perishable, one man cannot for his own use 
be possessed of any considerable amount of them at a time. 
Large houses, then, and accumulations of goods and chattels, 
taken in connection with any single owner, are property in the 
common sense of the word, only when this owner has some other 
kind of property besides—when he has a sufficient supply of the 
first necessaries of existence, to enable him to use its superfluities. 
Thus property, as the word is commonly used, means before all 
things, and generally means only, something yielding a constant 
supply of necessaries which its possessor has not worked for, or 
is at least beyond what he has worked for. 

Now, conceiving of property in this way, how far is it possible to 
hope for its general diffusion ? It is not possible at all. It is not 
only that there are practical difficulties, but the very hope implies 
an absurdity. Let us conceive ourselves, by way of experiment, 
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making a simple beginning. We take a humble family—the 
parents and two children—and make them a present of £1,200. 
There we have a typical piece of property. This brings them in 
about £60 a year; and they might, if they pleased, drop work 
altogether, and continue to live in what comfort they had been 
accustomed to. So much is evident, and thus far there is no 
difficulty. But let us repeat this commonplace process—this 
gift of £1,200, to other families, until the diffusion is general; and 
let us see what will happen then. In one way such a diffusion is 
not theoretically impossible. If the whole wealth of this country 
were capitalized, and divided amongst the inhabitants equally, the 
sum we have just mentioned—£1,200—is about the share of pro- 
perty that would nominally fall to each family. But if each family 
possessed it, what would be the result? Would it still be the 
same? Would property still have the same qualities? Would 
the whole nation have an independence? That would mean that 
the whole nation might fold its hands, and goods to the value of 
some £500,000,000 would be produced yearly, without any human 
agency. But that plainly is an absurdity. Not only would so 
vast an amount not be produced; nothing would be produced at 
all. Then propertied people would find just what is found by our 
proletarians, that nothing but their own labour stands between 
themselves and starvation.* 

Property, then, has this peculiar quality. In being diffused, it 
necessarily loses the principal characteristic which we are at 
present accustomed to associate with it, and for the sake of which 
it is mainly valued and sought for. Ido not say that it loses all 
the characteristics we associate with it, but only the one that for 
us lies on the surface, and does most to colour our ideas and our 
emotions about it. Much remains when this is taken away; and 
what the remainder is we will see presently. First, however, let 
us satisfy ourselves more completely that the characteristic I have 
been speaking of will really not remain, for there are several 
points in what I have just been saying, to which counter-arguments 
may suggest themselves. 

An appeal no doubt will at once be made to land, and we shall 
be asked to consider the case of the small proprietor. Of course 
land will not yield its produce without some labour being spent 
upon it; but the advocates of the diffusion of property may 
plausibly point to many a humble household, ensconced in its own 
dwelling, amongst its own few acres, and enjoying a simple life 
from year’s end to year’s end. Such households are to be seen in 


* This would apply to hoarded savings, just as much as to invested capital. A man 
might live idle for two years on £100; but a whole nation of men, though each have 
saved such a sum, could not exist, if they remained idle for a month, _ 
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many parts of Europe; and many pretty and doubtless true 
pictures have been drawn of them. Property, it will be said, is 
divided and diffused here; and yet, does it not yield an income, 
an independence, to its possessors? Does it not evidently place 
them in a position totally different from that of the wage-worker, 
whose sole property is his labour ? 

Our answer to this must come under several heads. First, let 
us admit a fact, which I shall have to return to presently, that 
though property, if diffused, will yield no man an income without 
labour, it will, the labour being given, add in certain cases to the 
proceeds of it: and this addition, no doubt, will look very much 
like an independence; it will constitute an income beyond the 
wages of labour. It must be noticed, however, that in a large 
number of the instances given of the property of small labouring 
land-owners, the owners are really nothing but petty farmers, who, 
to work their land properly, must have hired labourers to assist 
them. These men we must put aside altogether; they are but a 
source of confusion. We are considering solely the nature of 
property when diffused amongst quite the poorest, and we must, 
therefore, confine ourselves to the cases of those who work their 
land by their own labour only.* 

The moment we realise this, a further point becomes evident. 
If landed property is diffused amongst this class, no one 
man can, without absolute waste, possess more land than’ he 
himself can cultivate ; nor can he, if his property is to make him 
independent, have less land than will suffice to support him. 
Of course the standards of living for such a man will be put 
differently by different people; and so will the amount of labour 
implied in a desirable existence for him. If, however, the standard 
of living be put too high, and that of labour too low, none but 
the best and most productive land would be cultivated, and the 
larger part of any extensive country would have to be abandoned. 
It is plain, therefore, that in any scheme for establishing an 
independent peasant proprietary, the bulk of the properties must 
consist of laud more or less inferior; and thus, the standard of 
living and the standard of labour being given, the kind of property 
with which we have to start, and to which all our subsequent 
reasoning must have reference, is such an amount of inferior land 
as will enable one man to support himself without any service from 
others. 

If landed property is diffused generally, there must be a large 
class who cannot have more than this. A very little consideration 


* Of course, practically, such men, as a rule, will have a wife and children to assist 


him. But the case is simplified, and in no way altered, if we let one man represent an 
average family. 
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will make the fact evident. In the first place let the reader bear 
in mind, what, of course, is plain from the very terms of the 
proposition, that the amount of land spoken of is not measured 
by acreage, but by the labour it requires to return a given result ; 
its quality also is measured in the same way. Let us suppose the . 
result desired to be £60 a year, and the amount of a man’s daily 
labour to be a constant quantity. In one case ten acres, in another 
twenty, in another fifty, may be needed to enable him to produce 
the above sum. But in each case; from our peasant’s point of view, 
his land would be of the same value, no matter whether its 
peculiar character required his year’s labour to be spread over 
fifty acres or concentrated on ten. 

If the land is of better quality—if it yield to the same 
labour £100 a year instead of £60, then this additional amount 
is plainly due to the land, not to the labour; and this additional 
amount is nothing else than that much-discussed thing, rent. 
Rent is simply the difference between the amounts yielded by 
superior soils and inferior soils to the same amount of labour. It 
is rent all the same, no matter who pockets it; whether the 
labourer is his own landlord, or another man. Here, no doubt, 
property puts the owner at an advantage, and gives him at least a 
partial independence, even though he has no one but himself to 
work for him. Sixty pounds a year being sufficient for the 
necessities of his existence, he has £40 with which to hire other 
men to supply him with superfluities; or he may else enjoy his 
independence in another way; he may make his land yield him 
£60 a year only, and remain idle for some five months out of the 
twelve. But a man in this position, though that position may be 
humble, is still, comparative'y speaking, a privileged person. In so 
far as his property exempts him from labour—which it does only 
partially—it possesses a quality which land can never possess for 
everybody. The small proprietor who represents his class in 
general is the proprietor whose property yields him no rent at all 
—nothing whatever beyond the minimum of produce which, under 
existing circumstances, renders his lot desirable. 

Plainly, then, landed property, if diffused amongst the people so 
as to be in the hands, not only of miniature farmers, but the poorer 
and the poorest classes, does nothing, in one important respect, to 
alter their present position as proletarians. It still leaves them, as 
now, dependent on their own labour, or, as those who pity them 
call it, ‘‘ their own naked labour.” 

I have dwelt thus upon landed property in particular, because 
agriculture is the only great industry which, in the present day, 
is capable of being prosecuted on a small scale. A _ single 
human being, master of his own tools and raw materials, and 
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regulating by himself his own hours and actions, can till the soil 
and rear stock to some advantage; all his means of production can 
belong to him. But in the case of manufactures such a thing is 
impossible. There can be peasant land-owners, but there cannot 
be artizan mill-owners. An artizan might have a share in a mill, 
just as he might have a share in the London and North-Western 
Railway ; but he will not order or alter the running of a single 
train, nor do as he likes with a single rail or sleeper. In the 
same way, were a cotton-mill, owned by shareholders, who con- 
sisted entirely of the ‘‘ hands” employed in it, no one of these 
men could say of any part of the buildings or machinery, that 
it belonged to him, and that he had an owner’s control over it. 
His property in the mill would be simply a legal right to a 
certain part of the values which the mill produced; and it is 
evident that, unless the shareholders gave their labour, the 
mill would produce no values at all. If they gave no labour, 
they would get no livelihood, in spite of the property that was 


- so diffused amongst them. In this respect their position would 


be just that of the small lard-owner, except that the latter has 
at least the sentimental advantage of being able to see his 
property, of being his own director in using it, and thus of 
finding in it a visible object of affection. He may be in love 
with a particular bit of land; but the artizan can hardly be in 
love with a particular share. 

Thus, let me repeat it, property, if diffused amongst the 
labouring classes—that is to say, amongst the great bulk of 
the people—does nothing, and can do nothing, to prevent the 
majority of them being absolutely dependent on their labour. 
It loses altogether its magic property of giving them an 
independence.” 

It may seem to some that this is a barren truism to insist 
upon ; and, when stated plainly, no truism can be simpler: but all 
the same there is no economic fact, which, amongst social 
reformers, of all schools alike, is—I do not say so neglected— 
but implicitly so absolutely denied. Here is an example. Many 
people think that it would be a very excellent thing to induce 
the working-classes, in as large numbers as possible, to invest 
their savings in consols; and a pleasing idea evidently floats in 
their minds that the working-classes would thus be in the posi- 
tion of the typical rentier of the period, and be able, like him, 
to pay a grateful tribute to “the sweet simplicity of the three 
per cents.” Such people never reflect that, since the three per 
cents. are paid out of the taxes, and a part of the sum total is 
contributed by the tax-payer, could each tax-payer be enabled to 
buy consols in exact proportion to the amount of taxes paid by 
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him, no one could derive from consols any income at all. A 
man would simply have paid to him in the shape of three per 
cents. the exact sum he had contributed to enable those three 
per cents. to be paid. In the same way, asI have said already, 
people constantly talk of saving with precisely the same impres- 
sion in their minds. An individual may save enough to live on 
for a lifetime; but a nation cannot do so. No savings, however 
large, will supersede the necessity for daily labour, if not on 
the part of all, yet of most. 

Wealth is commonly described by the miserable and misleading 
simile of a hoard—a thing which we can rest from producing, 
and cut up and divide. It is in reality nothing of the kind. 
Its very essence is life and movement. It is like the human 
body—it is what it is, in virtue of constant change—of the 
destruction and replacement of its tissues. Or to have recourse 
to an image yet simpler, it is like a bicycle, which falls the 
moment the labour that moves it ceases. 

What then? To what purpose am I arguing? Am I trying to 
show that the diffusion of property, were it practicable, would have 
no effect on the working classes at all ?—that it would do nothing, 
or, at all events, nothing good, for them? Very far from it. 
There is no doubt at all that the absence of such diffusion—the 
absence of it as compared with former periods—constitutes the 
weakest part in the existing economic system, and threatens 
the whole of our civilization with very serious danger. The 
working classes, it is felt on all sides, suffer various hardships 
which are peculiar to modern life, and most of them feel that they 
have, and some of them have really, but a precarious stake in the 
society that sometimes presses on them so hardly. And this state 
of things is, no doubt, due to the fact that, under the modern 
conditions of industry, property is diffused amongst the masses far 
less than formerly. In losing property, then, the masses have 
lost something, which, to a greater or less degree, they formerly 
enjoyed. What is this something ? 

One thing, we have seen, it very certainly is not; and that is 
the very thing which most people imagine that itis. It is not an 
independent income ; it is not freedom from dependence upon their 
own daily labour. Nor, again, is ita hoard of chattels or move- 
ables; for these, as we have observed already, would not keep a 
man from starving ; but it is this, and, in most cases, it is nothing 
more than this—it is security. It is not livelihood without labour ; 
but security that, the labour being forthcoming, the labourer 
shall have the means of procuring an accustomed livelihood. 
Compare the lot of the English working-man now with his lot in 
former times, as modern reformers picture it; and let us suppose 
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that his lot now is as bad, by comparison, as they contend it is. 
The whole difference between the two will be found, when analyzed, 
to be simply that the working-man now-a-days is comparatively 
without security. And when we realise this, we shail be led on at 
once to a new and more accurate conception of what property is, of 
what it isand must be, if diffused amongst the bulk of a community. 
It is not income without labour ; it is income with security. 

It is a matter of the utmost moment to arrive at clear and 
true ideas upon this point. So far is what I am now urging 
from being an attempt to minimize the importance which this 
question of property has for the masses of the people, that its one 
tendency is to bring this out more strongly ; and it will leave the 
truth of the case far more distinct and impressive, from having 
cleared away from it the inaccuracies by which it has been more 
than half hidden. The favourite period now, which is held up to 
the English workman as the golden age of industry, by which his 
own degradation is to be measured, and the main features of which 
he must struggle and agitate to bring back again, is the close of 
the fifteenth century ; and, rightly or wrongly, we are told much 
of how widely at that time property in land was diffused. It may 
have been so; but what of it? At that time, this country, had 
the land been divided equally, would have given each family 
nearly forty acres; it would now give but a fraction over four. 
The two periods, in that respect, are not rationally comparable ; 
and it is worse than idle—it confuses the real issues before us—to 
fix men’s attention on contrasts which cannot be done away with. 
But though the growth of our population, and the complete 
change in our methods of production, make, with regard to the 
question of national property, all references to the pre-capitalistic 
period ridiculous, they do not make them ridiculous with regard 
to the question of security. Security was the one practical 
benefit which the diffusion of property conferred on the workers 
then; and since the former means of diffusing it are for ever 
beyond our reach, and do not offer us even a model to which we 
can approximate, our entire attention should be fixed upon the 
end. For it is the end in which the people are concerned; it 
is not the means. This can never be too often repeated. 

The only material form of property, with the exception of some 
unimportant chattels, in which a man, who lives by his labour, 
can have any interest for its own sake, is his dwelling; and 
even his interest in this is very much exaggerated, and, in 
the case of town dwellings, hardly exists at all.* Indeed, a 


* This applies, not only to the working classes, but to all classes. Anyone who 
compares the Court Guides of London for different years, will be surprised to find how 
constantly the rich change their houses, and for causes quite irrespective of the 
expiring of their leases. 
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Socialistic writer in America declared plainly, not long since, 
that for a workman to own his house was a positive disad- 
vantage to him. Putting, however, the question of a dwelling 
aside, property for the working-man is a deluding name; it is 
nothing to him, it does nothing for him, he does not feel its 
existence in any relation of his life, except in so far as he feels 
it in the security which it gives him; and when he has this 
security, though he own neither house nor land, tools nor 
materials, he is virtually a man of property every whit as much 
as if he did. 

The same is the case, not with the working-man only, but 
with the rich as well. Putting aside the local prestige, and the 
local duties that property in some of its forms entails, and look- 
ing simply to the material advantages conferred by it, the pos- 
session of property is only apprehended, is only known to its 
possessor, under the form of a secure income. What is a fortune, 
say, of £100,000, invested in consols, railways, land, or Guiness’s 
brewery ? Regarded under its advantageous aspect, it is nothing 
but a secure income of so many thousands a year; and so long 
as the sum and the security are assured to a man, it is wholly 
immaterial to him under what form, or under what pretext, his 
rights are explained and defended. The working-man and the man 
of fortune differ only in this; that property to the one means a 
secure income without labour, and to the other, a secure income 
with labour. 

Instead, therefore, of talking about the diffusion of property, 
what we ought to talk about is the diffusion of security. Both 
phrases, it is true, indicate the great problem of to-day; but the 
first surrounds it with false ideas and issues, making it seem re- 
volutionary, mad, impracticable; the other expresses it in its 
naked reality, and puts it before us as something with which 
practical men may busy themselves—as something which, in pro- 
portion as it fails to excite enthusiasm, must succeed in exciting 
the anxious, the absorbing, the calculating consideration and 
effort which alone avail us in the presence of the complex diffi- 
culties of our civilization. 

The longer we dwell on this matter, the more fully shall we 
realise that the loss of security is the only real injury which the 
modern economic system has done the workman; and how com- 
pletely the restitution of security will give him back again every 
advantage that he ever derived from property. We shall, at the 
same time, realise more than this; we shall realise the extent of 
the loss and injury in question; and the immense added stability 
we should secure for our civilization, could we succeed in bringing 
about even a partial restitution of it. 
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It is commonly supposed that the only point of interest for the 
workman is the amount of his wages. No idea can be falser. 
The amount, no doubt, is a matter of great importance, but of quite 
equal importance are the circumstances under which he earns 
them. Are they circumstances which afford him a fair prospect of 
being able to earn them always, so long as he labours honestly 
for them? A man will be happier if he can count on earning 
always £1 a week, by some labour to which he is habituated, than 
he will be if he earns £1 10s., with the knowledge before him that 
any day his present employment may fail him. What really 
makes a proletariat a dangerous foundation for society, is not the 
fact that the people have nothing but their labour to depend on, 
but the fact that, for each individual man of the people, there is 
always the danger that his powers of labour may be paralyzed. 
Let an employer dismiss an artizan, farm-labourer, or servant, 
ani this is what it comes to. The dismissed man, until he can 
find a new situation, is virtually as much deprived of his muscles, 
as if his employer had visited him with a stroke of paralysis. 
How constantly we read in the newspapers that in this or that 
mill so many “hands” have been discharged. What does this 
mean but that for the time being, so many men have been cut off 
from society, that they have been thrust out of all connection with 
any civilization or with any country? And even when again 
society has re-absorbed them, they know perfectly well that they 
may be again thrust out. 

It is quite true that so long as the everyday life of the country 
continues, the bulk of the people can never be out of work; but 
there is constantly room for the dismissal of a minority of 
workers, quite large enough to make want of employment a real 
terror to each member of the majority. This, however, is not the 
whole of the case. The pains of insecurity are not felt only in the 
actual fact of being out of work for a time. They are felt also, 
and are felt most generally, in the anxiety and the trouble which, 
on the termination of one engagement, the worker necessarily ex- 
periences in the process of securing another. All this forms in his 
lot an element of what is sometimes inconvenience, sometimes 
bitterness, and, more than that, it is a constant reminder to him of 
how insecure is his tenure of his individual share in our civiliza- 
tion. 

What statesmen and social reformers should aim at is the 
placing of this tenure on some new basis, and thus not only doing 
away with a vast amount of suffering, but lifting the masses who 
work for daily wages into a recognized and permanent place in 
the solid constitution of their country, in such a way that every 
man amongst them might feel himself a shareholder in that 
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country’s prosperity, and might, when called upon to defend the 
rights of the rich, be conscious that he was also defending his own. 

These phrases are, no doubt, somewhat vague. We will try to 
arrive at something that is more definite presently. But first, 
before considering further what we ought to hope for and aim at, 
let us note certain results which we certainly can not hope for. 

We cannot hope, by any diffusion of such security as we speak of, 
that we shall do away with all misery, or even with the most 
degrading forms of it. We may largely reduce the number of 
those that suffer it, but we shall not be doing anything to make 
it an impossibility, and for this reason: the only tendency of our 
supposed reforms, even suppose we could accomplish them com- 
pletely, would be to benefit labour, not idleness; prudence, not 
prodigality. There never will be, there never can be, a state in 
which, except for a rich minority, anything can interpose between 
idleness and misery. Sentimental writers, those especially of 
Socialistic tendencies, bewail with indignant pity the common lot 
of the toiler, as that of one who is goaded to work by hunger. 
Foolish and ignorant language! Ridiculous antic of emotion! 
From the days of Adam till now, the work of mankind at large 
has had hunger always, and nothing else as its basis ; and as long 
as man is man, it never can have another. If a man will not 
work, neither shall he eat. That this should be so, we may con- 
sider a curse if we like, but it is a curse that only the minority 
can elude, and all the projected reforms, and all the principles of 
the Socialists, tend not in any way to liberate the majority from 
it, but only to make the minority suffer it with them. 

If, therefore, the dependence of eating upon work, and conversely 
the dependence of work upon eating, be a thing so lament- 
able, so pitiable as our extreme reformers represent it, it is life 
itself which is pitiable from the earliest ages till now, and not the 
modern working-class in particular. This is a view which it is 
open to anyone to hold, and few but those who know nothing 
of the world are quite safe from it. But it is certainly not the 
view of the more extreme and more emotional reformers. 
As a rule they are as unrestrained in their admiration of the 
possibilities of the life of man, as they are in their pity for the 
actualities of the life of the modern working-man. Such being 
the case, they, least of all people, can see anything pitiable in the 
exceedingly commonplace fact that all labour has originated in 
the desire to satisfy hunger, and would assuredly cease gradually 
if man had no hunger to be satisfied, or if anything else but 
labour could provide him with the means of satisfying it.* 


* Cold, no doubt, would supply a stimulus in certain climates, but the only stimulus 
that is universal is the need of food. 
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Or, for argument’s sake, let us take a higher flight; let us 
soar with the reforming optimist into the pleasing regions of the 
unreal, and imagine for a moment that the average man is a 
creature, as a rule, without any temptations to indolence. He 
desires to eat, it is true, but this is only a small matter. He 
desires far more keenly to be refined, well-informed, cultivated ; 
and, supposing his livelihood given him as a free gift of nature, he 
would still, without the temptation of any mere animal appetite, 
use every endeavour to obtain refined surroundings, and knowledge, 
and culture, for their own sakes. We will imagine all this; but it 
does not alter the case. The appliances of refinement can only be 
got by labour, and if we include these among the necessities of the 
average man’s life—if we consider them necessary to lift him to 
the levels of happiness and dignity, we are merely raising our zero 
where misery and degradation begin; and instead of saying that 
men are goaded to work by hunger, we shall merely have to 
enlarge our phrase a little, and say they are goaded to work 
by craving for the bare necessaries of their existence. Let us 
make misery begin in what form we will, the mass of mankind 
will still be divided from misery by nothing but their “ naked 
labour.” 

Perhaps it will be vaguely said that this might be true of the 
individual if he stood alone ; but that itis not true of him ina great 
community of men, all working together, and all assisting ‘each. 
And if this argument is used with reference to those who are 
unable to labour, who are too young, or too old, or who are in 
some way crippled, there is no doubt much in it; but if it is used 
with reference, not to those who are unable to labour, but to those 
who incline to shirk labour, there is nothing in it at all. Putting 
out of the question an exceptionally wealthy class, and speaking of 
those only who must form the bulk of every community, the able- 
bodied individual, no matter what community may be his, no matter 
how rich it may be, or how united, can never be separated from 
misery by anything but his own labour, let the standard of misery 
be placed where we will. 

Under no other conditions could discipline be preserved, or any 
co-operation of any kind enforced. If everyone could be perfectly 
happy without industrial labour, industrial labour would be per- 
formed by nobody; and there always has been, and there always 
will be, a class of men who would not perform it, even as things 
actually are, unless their non-performance of it entailed some 
sharp suffering on them. There is even a class also, and probably 
always will be, who think such suffering actually preferable to the 
labour; and lastly there is a class who spend more than their 
earnings, and thus mortgage their future labour to their cre- 
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ditors. Further, unless all family life is to be abolished, the 
misery which such men entail upon themselves, must to some 
extent be shared by their wives and children; or at all events, no 
diffusion either of property, or of the security which is its equiva- 
lent, would have any tendency to prevent it. 

If anyone doubts that such is the case, he need only look at 
that type of diffused property—a peasant’s holding in land. If 
this supports the peasant comfortably, when he is normally in- 
dustrious, the comforts in which it supports him will diminish in 
exact proportion as he indulges in idleness, or relaxes his care and 
forethought, until at last it leaves him in destitution. The same, 
too, would obviously hold good of the shares in any manufacture, 
which were divided equally amongst the operatives employed on it. 
Payments would have to be made to each shareholder strictly in 
proportion to his industry. That this is true of the whole body is 
self-evident. A moment’s thought will show that it is equally 
true of each individual operative. Idleness would reduce him to 
destitution just as it would reduce the peasant proprietor. Extrava- 
gance also would produce precisely the same result. The extra- 
vagant peasant—as is proverbial—has to mortgage his land; and 
in like manner the extravagant operative would have to mortgage, 
or otherwise lose all interest in, his share. Were this not the case, 
the entire community might be extravagant with impunity; that 
is to say, it might, to perpetuity, go on living beyond its income, 
which is absurd. There is thus an immense amount of social 
misery, which no possible re-adjustment of property or its equiva- 
lent, would either lessen or tend to lessen. If there is to be any 
cure for this, it must be a moral cure, not an economic cure. 
With that, however, we are not concerned at present. We are 
considering now economic remedies only—remedies which may 
conceivably be applied by legislation ; and these remedies will only 
touch those of the population who are normally prudent, and 
normally willing to work. Happily the very phrase employed to 
describe them, indicates that they are the great majority. 

Let us consider, then, what is the practical problem before us, 
if we are really to endeavour to diffuse amongst the majority 
anything of that security which, under the modern industrial 
system, they have lost. It is easy to form a general idea of the 
task; but a general idea is practically useless unless it leads us 
to ideas which are sharper and more detailed. With that end in 
_ view, however, let us once more state it generally. 

The task is to reform the conditions of modern industry, so 
that no man who is able and willing to work shall be unable to 
earn the wages that are appropriate to his calling. Now, how is 
this to be brought about? Or can it, or how far can it, be 
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brought about at all? Or through what kind of legislative action 
can we see our way to approaching it ? 

Let us first consider the main difficulties that must be contended 
against. 

The most obvious of these is the growth of the population. 
Without raising the question whether Malthus was right or wrong, 
and whether population, taking the civilized world as a whole, 
does or does not press against the means of subsistence, it is a 
self-evident truth, and can surely be doubted by nobody, that a 
growing population must and does in time overflow the limits of 
any given area. Were this not so, all London would live in the City, 
and Manchester would not be neighboured by Salford or Staley- 
bridge. Some economists, however, who imagine they must be 
right so long as they shriek a contradiction to everything that 
Malthus has suggested, conceive that what is obviously true of a 
town or of a neighbourhood, need not be true of a country ; and 
maintain that not only is over-population impossible in a country 
such as ours, but that the larger the population the greater will be 
the prosperity of everybody. Were this a truth, and if nations 
had always acted on it. America would still be the hunting- 
ground of Indian savages, and the millions of the American people 
would be swarming between Land’s End and Caithness. In fact 
all colonization would be a useless and dangerous blood-letting, 
almost suicidal on the part of the mother country. A population 
then, to put the case mildly, is, as it grows, always liable, 
if not to press against the means of subsistence generally, at all 
events to outstrip them in any given locality, and in any given 
state of their development. In other words, let trade and manu- 
factures be in what condition we will, there is always danger of 
more men coming into existence than can, under the conditions, 
be employed profitably at home. There is always a danger—and 
the danger is constantly being realised—of there being in the 
country a certain proportion of people which, for its own sake, 
as well as for that of the majority, nature dooms to expatriation. 
Here, then, is a class of men, sometimes large, sometimes small, to 
which, not only should we not endeavour to give security, but 
from which we should endeavour to withhold it. Instead of 
encouraging them to offer their labour here, we should do all we 
can to send them and their labour elsewhere. There will thus 
be constantly a number of persons who, willing and anxious 
though they may be to labour honestly at home, will have to be 
driven from home by the hard fact that if they remain, they will 
remain only to suffer. 

It is plain, therefore, that legislation is not to be desired which 
would always secure work to all the industrious, any more than 
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legislation is to be desired which would decrease the discomfort 
of any of the idle. Instead of binding all the population to their 
native land, there are fractions which we must constantly endeavour 
to loosen and drive away from it. But how to discriminate, and 
where to draw the line, is a difficulty. 

A difficulty deeper, though less obvious, than the foregoing, 
and more universally inherent in the condition of modern in- 
dustry, is as follows :—One of the essentials of modern produc- 
tion—the chief feature, indeed, by which it is distinguished from 
the production of all other periods, is the withdrawal from the 
workman of his own control of his work, and the substitution of 
some control from without. This process has played quite as im- 
portant a part in industrial progress as has the development of 
machinery ; so much so, that the latter, without the former, would 
be useless. It is only by this means that the sagacity and enter- 
prise of the few has been able to communicate itself to 'the many. 
It has done for industry what printing has done for knowledge. It 
has enabled a thousand workmen to have each a daily copy of part 
of his master’s shrewdness. In other words, the foundation of our 
entire modern riches—not only of the multiplied luxuries of the 
rich, but of those many comforts and conveniences which, though 
undreamt of half a century since, are already numbered amongst 
the commonest necessaries of the poor—the foundation of all this 
is an elaborate discipline amongst the workers. Now by what 
sanction is this discipline to be maintained? On the one hand, 
we want to prevent a man discharged by any particular employer 
from being destitute; on the other hand, some power must be 
retained by which the employer can make the undisciplined 
workman suffer. Unless the latter be discharged for irregular 
conduct, and unless he suffer, or is likely to suffer, by being dis- 
charged, he could have no motive for fulfilling his duties punc- 
tually ; and the community at large would have no guarantee that 
the whole of its human mechanism would not fall into disorder. 
The Socialists, of course, will answer that the power in question 
should rest with the State, not with any private employer. In the 
first place, however, Iam not at present arguing with Socialists ; 
I am addressing myself to reformers of a more moderate kind ; 
and in the second place, the difficulty in question would be in no 
way lessened even were the Socialist programme carried out. The 
State, if the State were the common employer of labour, the 
directors of labour being so many State officials, would have to pre- 
serve discipline, as much as would a private employer; and 
would, indeed, for one reason, be necessarily a harder task-master. 
A man dismissed by one private employer, might find another who 
would offer him all the advantages he had lost; but if the State 
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were the sole employer, and a man were degraded from his position 
by the State, there would be no one else for him to appeal to, 
who possibly might reverse his sentence. 

The State might, however, do one thing. It might keep some 
record of the men who were suffering in this way; and exercise 
a salutary, even if severe, care over them. But to do this it 
need not be the universal employer : indeed, it could perform the 
function better for not being so. To this matter I shall return 
presently. Meanwhile, we are again brought back to the fact 
that pain of some sort, as an alternative to certain conduct, is 
necessarily the foundation of all order and civilization. 

There is another difficulty, which we shall also have to reckon 
with; and this consists in the fluctuating conditions both of 
various industries and manufactures, and the mechanical and 
chemical processes employed in them. In former periods, when 
population was nearly stationary, international commerce in its 
infancy, and nations not inter-dependent for their main articles of 
consumption, the economic world—for we must leave wars out 
of account—was subject, in itself, to no great disturbances, except 
those arising from epidemics or famine. But modern industrial 
progress has affected the situation for the worse in two ways—and 
has done this out of the very necessities of the case. That pro- 
gress, of which even the poorest enjoy many of the benefits—or, if 
not benefits, at any rate, results which they themselves would not 
willingly forego—consists, as we all know, in an immense increase 
in the productivity of industrial energy ; and this increase has been 
inseparably connected with a constant change and improvement 
in the various industrial processes, by means of which, for the 
production of a given result, the number of men required has 
been constantly diminishing. Thus the track of the advancing 
army of industry is being constantly littered with men, aban- 
doned, and thrown out of employment. 

But there are other causes also which produce the same 
result, and produce it even more continually. One of these is 
international competition. An industry thrives for many years 
in this country, and the workmen employed upon it enjoy, to all 
appearance, much of that security we have been speaking of. 
By-and-bye, however, in some other country—in Germany, say, 
or Belgium—a similar industry is started, the products of which, 
it becomes gradually realised, are cheaper than those of our own, 
and are very nearly as good. In that case, unless we enjoy or 
suffer some sort of protection—and whether protection is a curse 
or a blessing, is a point I am not touching on—our home 
industry will necessarily be contracted, if not extinguished, and 
fewer hands will be employed upon it. 
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But there remains yet another cause, more productive still of 
the insecurity which is distinctive of modern labour. Industrial 
progress, it is hardly needful to repeat, means an increase in the 
number of commodities produced by the same expenditure of 
human energy. But for each kind of commodity, taken by itself, 
the demand is limited. There is a limit to the amount of corn a 
given community can consume, and of the clothes and the stock- 
ings it can wear, and of the chairs, the tables, the glass, the iron, it 
can either use or desire. Accordingly, as industrial energy grows 
more and more productive, instead of increasing the number of the 
commodities already in demand, it invents and produces commo- 
dities of various new kinds. Its entire social work, in fact, may 
be summed up as follows :—It increases and ministers to the arti- 
ficial wants of men; and the further industrial progress is pushed 
the more artificial do these wants become. This is the case with 
every class, except the most destitute amongst the destitute ; it is 
the case even with the bulk of those who are usually commiserated 
for their poverty. Here is an instance, trivial in itself, but instruc- 
tive. A recent writer, who knew country life well, was describing 
the present condition of the agricultural labourers, with a view to 
showing that, though their wages had risen of late years, they had 
not increased in comfort, the reason being that their wants had 
multiplied as fast as their wages had risen; and of their new wants 
he cited as a typical one, blacking for their boots. Blacking has 
become one of the stones in the growing fabric of their civilization. 
Now what can be more artificial than a taste for blacking—a taste 
so strong as actually to hold its own against the rival claims of 
hunger? So far as the agricultural labourers are concerned, it 
was created yesterday ; a change of fashion in the classes above 
them might destroy it to-morrow. All the tastes to which material 
civilization ministers, are equally artificial, if not equally arbi- 
trary; and are, from their very nature, liable to constant changes. 
There is thus, as civilization and wealth increase, an increasing 
body of industries, of which some are always dying, whilst others 
take their places; or, in other words, labourers, in this quarter or 
that, are always being thrown out of one employment, and are 
seeking to find another. The occupation of stage-coachmen goes ; 
the occupation of engine-drivers develops. That this should be 
so, is not an accident of progressive civilization, but its essence. 
That modern progress is a good thing I am not maintaining. It 
is the opinion of some that there is more of a curse in it than a 
blessing—that it has created an unsatisfied working-class, a 
vulgar and ridiculous middle-class, and that it takes power from 
the only class that was fit for it. But, however this may be, our 
modern material progress remains a fact of life. Whether or no 
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it be the parent of misery, it is very certainly the parent of 
democracy ; it is idle to dream of resisting it; and this constant 
decomposition and recomposition of industries is a part of it. 
Here, then, is another source of insecurity to the labourer, another 
obstacle in the way of securing him a constancy of any given 
employment. 

To sum up, then, there are five main difficulties to be reckoned 
with, in the endeavour to give the modern labourer security :— 

I. The growth of population, which is constantly bringing about 
the presence, in given localities, of more men than can, under the 
circumstances, be provided with employment. 

II. The right of discharge, which must necessarily be possessed 
to some degree by the employer, as the only means of enforcing 
industrial discipline. 

III. Those changes in the processes of production, which are the 
steps of industrial progress, and which, as a necessary result, are 
continually throwing men out of this or that particular employ- 
ment. 

IV. International competition. 

V. The fluctuations of those artificial wants and tastes, which 
are inherent in material civilization, and which are perpetually 
killing some industries, and giving birth to others. 

These are all difficulties which cannot be done away with, 
and whose operations can be checked but partially. The utmost 
we can rationally attempt to do, is not to abolish them, but to 
provide against them, just as we light fires and put on warm 
clothes, instead of attempting to legislate against January. 

In what direction, then, to what classes of measure, must the 
statesmen and the party look for a practical programme, who 
would really endeavour to achieve for the modern labourer that 
security for a decent livelihood which is, as we have seen, the 
practical equivalent for property ? My aim at the present moment 
is rather to define the problem, and fix attention upon it, than to 
advocate any special solution of it; but before bringing my 
observations to a close, I shall make one or two suggestions. 

To begin, there are two broad facts which it is necessary for us 
constantly to realise. One of these is, that there are always, and, 
so far as we can see, always must be, numbers of men who, for one 
cause or another, are for the time being, out of work, and unable 
to gain a livelihood by what has been their accustomed employ- 
ment. The other is, that the standard of living amongst those 
who are in work, and the rates of wages commanded by them, 
have, in great measure, been raised by combination amongst 
themselves, and still require such combination for their mainte- 
nance. 
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I will deal with this last fact first. Much fear has been felt in 
many quarters of the power of the trade unions. They have been 
looked on—and no doubt it is easy to see why—as bodies whose 
tendency was Radical, and even revolutionary. It seems to me, 
however, that if they are Radical and revolutionary at all, they 
are only so accidentally, and for a reason the very reverse of that 
which is ordinarily supposed. They are Radical and revolutionary, 
not because their powers are too great, or their position too firmly 
established, but because their position is too uncertain, and their 
powers too indefinite, and too loosely organized. Were they only 
incorporated in a clearer and more recognized way into the life and 
the constitution of the country, they would be, in the broader sense 
of the word, not revolutionary, but conservative. 

This will cease to seem a paradox, if we consider more closely 
what such a change in their position would imply. It would 
imply, on the part of the trade unions, not only an enlargement 
of their powers and character, but also a definition and limitation 
of them. On the one hand, the unions would embrace all the 
various divisions of the labouring population, and represent their 
several interests ; on the other hand, they would realise that, as 
unions, they were entitled to speak on industrial questions only, 
and that outside these questions their separate voice had neither 
authority nor meaning, and that each member would act as an 
independent citizen. This, however, is not all. 

Another result is implied, more significant and more im- 
portant still. Lord Beaconsfield observes, through one of his 
imaginary characters, that the phrase ‘the people,” is, as applied 
to politics, a phrase without any, or without any accurate, meaning. 
A realm, he says, consists not of the people, and certain classes, 
but it consists of various estates ; and of these, he adds, by way of 
instance, the peasantry is one. There is more in the point which 
he insists on than may at first sight appear. Its real import is 
this—that the welfare of a country depends on a balance between 
the claims, not of a numerical majority and a numerical minority, 
but of a variety of bodies which all rank as equal, not on account 
of any equality in their numbers, but on account of the equally 
essential services which they each render to the commonwealth. 
Thus the employers, in any given industry, though they were to be 
counted only by hundreds, would form an estate co-ordinate with 
that formed by their employés, though those last were counted by 
hundreds of thousands. 

Now this arrangement, which is glanced at by Lord Beacons- 
field, is an arrangement whose justification lies deep in the nature 
of things, and is the only arrangement in complete harmony with 
facts. Let us take the directors of any branch of trade or in- 
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dustry, or of our trade and industry generally—the men who 
have extended our commerce, developed our machinery, and 
reared by their talents the whole fabric of our material civiliza- 
tion—let us take these men, an insignificant number, on the one 
hand, and let us take the millions of labourers directed by them on 
the other. In the production of the given result each of these two 
bodies is equally necessary; it is equally necessary that each of 
these should do its best and utmost; and the labourers have as 
much need of their directors as the directors have of the labourers. 
That is to say, the directors contribute as much to the result as 
the labourers do; and thus, though their numbers are so few, they 
are practically a body as completely equal to the labourers, as 
they ever could be were their numbers indefinitely multiplied. 
This is no theory ; it is what actually is the case in industrial life. 
The very fact that labour is directed by the few, as it is directed, 
shows it. . 

Modern industry then, with all its triumphs, is manifestly 
the result of two co-ordinate forces. It is not the result of the 
force of a majority preponderating over the force of a minority, 
which, if measured by numbers, would be inappreciable ; but it is 
the result of the joint action of two equal estates. A thousand 
men offer a thousand services to one man, because this one man 
offers a service to each of those thousand men; and this one man, 
in point of power, meets those thousand men on an equality. Such 
is practically the fact in our modern industrial life; and those 
political arrangements are the best for all parties, which conform 
to facts most closely. 

Accordingly, were the forces of labour more universally and 
more completely organized, they would not only become more 
efficacious, but more orderly. The more clearly the directed 
were conscious of their own rights, and confident of their own 
powers, the more clearly would they recognize the equal rights 
and the equal powers of their directors; and in place of the 
present bickerings, or smouldering war between labour and 
capital, the many and the few, the masses and the classes, we 
should have a dispassionate conference between two equal estates, 
or groups of estates. 

It seems to me, therefore, that in our parliamentary system it 
would be desirable to work towards some such change as follows :— 
In addition to the representation of localities, or in place of the 
representation of certain localities, there should be a representa- 
tion of interests and industries; the employer and the employed 
being represented in each case as two equal bodies. The repre- 
sentation of the employers is not a matter that would present 
many difficulties. The representation of the employed would be 
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- more difficult to provide for; but the trades unions, so it seems to 
me, afford us some hint as to how it might be brought about. 
_ They might be elevated and expanded into bodies which would 
constitute estates of the realm; and thus labour, as labour, average 
industry, as distinct from exceptional talents, would be able to 
state its case and enforce its claims in the council of the nation. 

All this is no more than suggestion—suggestion of a general 
kind, but such general suggestions are the nebulew out of which 
detailed schemes are formed. 

There is one point, however, on which it is possible to speak 
more particularly, and this is the special fact on which, through- 
out these pages, I have been dwelling—the constant presence 
amongst us of a population that is temporarily unemployed, and 
into whose ranks every man has some danger of falling. Now 
this population ought, in some way or other, to be taken under 
the supervision and care of the State. I do not say in what 
way, for that would bring us to a subject full of difficulties, 
which can be met only by most careful and delicate statesman- 
ship. But one thing may be laid down without hesitation, and 
that is that the State ought, before all things, to be possessed of 
fuller, and more reliable, more constant information, as to the 
number of this population, and its circumstances, than it either 
possesses or has the means of possessing now. And such 
information, considering its mass and its intricacy, can be 
acquired by one means only, and that is by means of a special 
Labour Department. 

Were a department of this kind in existence, and properly 
organized, the public mind would no longer be in its present 
confused state with regard to that mass of distress and degrada- 
tion, which is at once a disgrace and a danger to our civilization. 
At present, it is regarded with exaggerated fear, with exaggerated 
commiseration, with exaggerated despondency, and often with 
careless incredulity. But were it once taken under the organized 
inspection of the State, it would gradually be reduced to a clear 
and definite proportion. We should know from what industries 
the ranks of the distressed were recruited; we should have an 
accurate registry of what men were discharged, and why; and what 
men, and how qualified, were in search of what employments. 

What precise steps such information would enable us to take I 
cannot discuss here; but one thing is at least certain, that no 
important step can be safely or successfully taken until we have 
such information as a preliminary. . 

It may seem to some that ideas and schemes such as these I 
have just indicated, are nothing more than ideas and schemes in 
the air, and that they have no point of contact with practical 
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politics. And no doubt they are not ideas and schemes which can 
be realised either to-day or to-morrow. But they are ideas and 
schemes for which even now the public mind may be prepared, 
and in one way and another we might begin to work towards 
them ; and any assent to their utility and ultimate practicability, 
no matter how general this assent might be, would be practically 
a step in the right direction. 

One thing at least may be argued with advantage now, even 
should anything more definite be thought to be premature, and that 
is the importance of this question of labour. It is not a question 
| to be ranted over, or cried over; passion and compassion are 
q totally out of place as applied to it. It claims the attention of 
| statesmen, not on the ground that they ought to pity the miser- 
able, but on the ground that misery is a dangerous and unsatis- 
q factory element in the commonwealth. We should appeal, not 
q to their goodness, or to their benevolence, but to their sagacity ; 
q and we should urge them to treat scarcity and uncertainty of work 
| in the same practical spirit in which they would treat any proved 
H and undoubted deficiency in our national defences. We should 
| urge them to treat it as a source of danger, which all their avail- 
| able ingenuity should be taxed to obviate. The special interests, 
and the special vicissitudes of labour, should be treated as co- 
ordinate with all other questions of high policy, as standing on 
| an equality with war, diplomacy, or finance. I say as standing 
on an equality with these ; it would almost be truer to say, as 
standing before all of them. 

Were this grand question generally approached in this spirit, it 
would be seen that the Radical party had no monopoly of interest 
in the welfare of the labourers ; but that, on the contrary, though 
the temperament of the Conservative party might be outwardly : 
colder and calmer than that of their opponents, the welfare of the ; 
labourers was even more vital to them; and that their states- 
men might be trusted, from motives of self-interest, to give to it a 
keener interest, even if not so impassioned an attention. 
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HOME RULE REHEARSED; OR, LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. 


Lorp Satispury, speaking at Oxford on November 23rd, 1887, made 
use of the following words :—‘‘ When I speak of the necessity for 
the reform of local government, I mean local government in the 
hands of loyal and just communities; I mean local government 
in the hands of those who desire to maintain the supremacy of 
the Queen and Parliament ; I mean local government in the hands 
of those who are imbued with the ordinary sentiments of English- 
men, and, I may add, with the prescription of the Ten Command- 
ments, in reference to the rights of their neighbours. When we 
talk of local government for England, we are told that we must 
extend it to Ireland. We have learned a good deal about Ireland 
in the last few years, and among other things we have learned 
that certain people, who call themselves the leaders of the Irish 
people—and who, indeed, do lead a considerable section—have 
adopted robbery as part of their creed. To those people local 
government, with its power of taxation and irritation and of 
inflicting injustice, if this power were to be wrongly exercised— 
to those people, we do not as at present advised, until there is a 
very manifest change, propose to extend any increased powers of 
local government.” * 

These remarks of Lord Salisbury’ s will be considered eminently 
prudent by all who have studied the history of Irish agitation 
during the past nine years. It cannot be too frequently impressed 
upon the public mind that one of the first principles of the Par- 
nellite movement was the capture of the local government system 
of Ireland for political purposes; this was made clear by Mr. 
Devoy in the letter which he addressed to the Freeman’s Journal 
in 1878, laying down lines of a New Departure in Fenianism. 
The Fenian party in Ireland previous to 1878 had adopted a 
policy of isolation in Irish politics. The new idea was that they 
should re-enter public life, with a programme and a policy which 
would bring them in every possible way before the public. These 
are Devoy’s words on this point :— 


The lack of political training and all practical acquaintance with public business, 
such even as membership of Town Councils, has always told heavily against the 


* Times, Nov. 24, 1887. 
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Nationalists, while their absence from such bodies left the whole country in the hands 
of the west Britons, who are only members of the minority ; thus enabling the minority 
no longer to speak and act in the name of the country, to give its member the means of 
strengthening and consolidating their party and crushing out their opponents. The 
more this is examined the more ruinous this policy of isolation will appear, and the 
more advantages to be derived from organized, steady, and persistent efforts to get 
possession of those local bodies will be seen. While I admit that Nationalists now vote 
on these elections, I deny that they act as a body, or with any settled plan or purpose. 
With the majority of these bodies in our possession, even without Parliamentary repre- 
sentation we should be in a position to do many things we can only dream of now. With 
these bodies, and men of spirit and determination as Parliamentary representatives, 
backed by the country and by millions of the Irish race scattered over the world, there 
would be no necessity to go to London to beg or to obstruct, and the Irish Nationalist 
need have no Tallaghts or Cabbage Gardens flung in their faces. t 

Such was the avowed declaration of the policy which the Irish 
Americans had laid down for the acceptance of Mr. Parnell. 

Local self-government as it now exists was to be utilized for 
revolutionary purposes ; the ordinary use of local bodies was to be 
entirely set aside for the purpose of ventilating and advertising 
the rebellious sentiments of revolutionary conspirators. It mat- 
tered little what became of local finance or the administration of 
the Poor Law, so long as resolutions were passed condemning the 
British Government and anyone who dared to take its part, or 
canonizing as martyrs such Nationalists as came within the grasp 
of the law. From one end of Ireland to the other this policy of 
filling local bodies with political demagogues has been constantly 
and successfully carried out. In Dublin the Corporation and its 
offices have become the rewards of political violence, and a pre- 
serve upon which no loyalist can ever hope to poach. The 
mayoralty is the blue ribbon of the Nationalist Party, and all the 
places of emolument in its gift are reserved for the bitter enemies 
of England. The same rule holds good in Cork, Limerick, and 
Waterford, and in all considerable places in the South and West 
of Ireland. 

It may be of advantage at the present juncture to recall some of 
the most flagrant instances during the past year of the incapacity, 
bitterness, and blackguardism of the local bodies in Ireland, which 
have fallen into the hands of the Parnellite party. These local 
bodies are elected to transact the business of the ratepayers, but 
their principal business and object seems to be to bring local 
associations into contempt. 

Early in the year the Enniscorthy Town Commissioners decided 
to change the name of two roads which were named after Lord 
Lymington’s family; the reason is given in a resolution, which 
said that ‘‘ The Commissioners condemn the recent action of Lord 
Lymington in speaking in the House of Commons respecting the 


t For text, see The Irish Agitator in Parliament and on the Platform. By Philip 
H. Bagenal, B.A. Oxon. Dublin, 1879. 
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arrest of Father Keller, and for taking a prominent part in the 
support of the infamous Coercion Act.” The change of the name 


was declared to be ‘only as a slight indication of our dis- 
pleasure.” 


At Kinsale, in March, the Board of Guardians ousted, by a 
majority of votes, Mr. Robert Gregg, Solicitor of Cork, from the 
position of Law Agent of the Board, which he held with credit for 
many years; there was no allegation that he had not efficiently 
discharged the duties, and the only reason which can possibly be 
assigned is that, the Nationalist Guardians wished to perpetrate a 
“‘job.””’ by making room for Mr. Maurice Healy, M.P., who was 
appointed as Law Agent in the place of Mr. Gregg, who is a 
Loyalist. 

The principles in fact on which local government is carried on in 
most parts of Ireland where the League is dominant are very well 
defined by a Nationalist paper, as follows :— 

If a guardian, elected by Nationalist votes, does not support a candidate for an office 
of emolument, in his power to assist in appointing, he simply betrays the trust reposed 
in him. He is unworthy of the name of Nationalist if he supports a man who does not 


belong to the League. . . . Let the best man be selected, but let the guardians 


vote for no man unless he is a member of the League.— Westmeath Independent, 
November 19th. 


Now and then the scenes in the Board of Guardians give a very 
good idea of the state of the country, as well as disclosing the 
vast differences of opinion which are apparent underneath the | 
surface among the farming classes. 


On March 9th, at Tipperary Board of Guardians, there was a 
large attendance of elected guardians present, the only business of 
the day being the discussion of a proposition to rescind resolutions 
of the Board, giving cottages to certain labourers on that day 
fortnight. The following is a report of the proceedings :— 

Mr. Mulcahy said he would move the adjournment of the Board unless ‘‘ all strangers 
at once retired.” 

The “strangers” did not retire, and it was some time before they could be got to 
leave. When order was restored, 

Mr. O’Ryan, Oola, County Limerick, moved—‘‘ That the cottage and plot on Castle 
Lloyd lands at Oola be given to John O’Ryan, and not to Patrick Daly.” Mr. O’Ryan 
was proceeding to state the grounds for his motion, when 

Mr. Murnane insisted upon Daly’s presence. 

Daly here entered the room in a very excited manner, and, facing Mr. O’Ryan, said :— 
‘* What have you to say about me?” 

Mr. O’Ryan took his hat and was about leaving the room when several guardians 
called on him to stay. 

Mr. O’Ryan (very excitedly).—This is disgraceful conduct. Murnane has brought in 
this man to attack and blackguard me. Murnane you are a bloodhound. (Cries of 
‘* Oh, oh,” and disorder.) You are like a roaring hyena at me. (More disorder.) 

Mr. O’Ryan stated that Daly was once the envied tenant of Castle Lloyd, Oola, 
occupying 77 Irish acres, at the yearly rent of £66, the valuation being £146. For 
nine years he paid no rent. In no civilised country could a man hold land and pay 
neither rent, rates, nor taxes, as Daly never paid. This was a species of robbery to 
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be condemned by every honest, independent, thinking man. A man who did not pay 
his rent left it to others to pay for him. But who was his landlord? A religious 
community. He even in the end pulled out the stones of that castle, some of which 
were worth £5, and sold them here and there for a trifle. What was to be thought of 
such a character? This is the man whom Mr. Murnane wanted to reward with a 
cottage. 


Mr. Murnane.—I want to ask you one question. When did you yourself pay your 
landlord? That’s the question. 

Mr. O’Ryan.—I greatly fear you are tampering with my landlord about me. 

Mr. Murnane (very excitedly) said he should repudiate the imputation cast on him. 
He cared just as much about his landlord as he cared about himself. 

The Chairman: said if the discussion did not shortly end by a poll there would be 
danger of it ending by a fight. 

On a poll being taken there voted for O’Ryan, 6; for Daly, 5. 


Perhaps the most disgraceful episode in local government in 
Ireland, during the past year, was that of the New Ross Board of 
Guardians, which was dissolved by the Local Government Board 
sending down vice-guardians to supersede the local representatives, 
notwithstanding which the Board insisted upon meeting, as the 
elected representatives of the people, and visited the workhouse 
once a fortnight to see that the Poor Law business was properly 
conducted. There is a spice of humour in this which is most 
refreshing, the local nobodies superintending the work of paid 
officials. Of course the local National League passed a resolution 
not to pay ‘‘one brass farthing in rates” so long as the vice- 
guardiaus held office with the elected guardians, and calling upon 
all the officials attached to the union to resign until the reéstora- 
tion of the elected guardians. Needless to say, the people were 
called upon to pay no rent to the representatives of ‘‘ Coercion 
Government.” 

The following poster was largely placarded in Dundalk in April 
1887, and the terms of it show what the Parnellite party has 
brought upon that town, where it is very much in the ascendant :— 


ProposEp ENorMovus TAXATION. 
Dundalk to be the highest-taxed town in the world. 
To the Ratepayers of Dundalk. 
The Town Rates, as estimated by the Town Clerk for the present year, 
Are to be Eight Shillings and One Penny in the Pound. 

In the face of this unprecedented Municipal rate, the Commissioners, by the purchase 
of the Gas Works, may impose on you a further burden of Two Shillings in the Pound, 
making the total town taxation Ten Shillings and Ono Penny, which, with Two 
Shillings and Two Pence Poor Rate, brings up your taxation to 

Twelve Shillings and Three Pence in the Pound. 
Ratepayers ! 
Mlready Overtaxed, are you prepared to Sustain this further Burden ? 
Working-men of Dundalk! 

Will you tolerate this present extravagant system, inasmuch as your house rents must 

be increased to meet this enormous taxation ? 
Artizans and Labotrers! 

Will you allow the progress of your Town to be checked, new buildings deferred, 

trade and enterprise paralyzed, and your daily work suspended ? 
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It may be suggested that this was a device of the enemy, but it 
may be said that a large representative meeting of ratepayers was 
held in the Town Hall at the same time, when it was resolved 
unanimously, to convene a general meeting of the ratepayers at an 


. early date to protest against the action of the Town Commissioners 


in connection with the gas question, and increased taxation. In 
fact, the increase of taxation throughout Ireland wherever a 
Parnellite local board is in existence, is one of the main features of 
society in Ireland. This, however, is not surprising, when the City 
of Dublin Corporation sets an example of giving contracts to the 
highest tender, simply because the contractor happens to be 
Mr. Charles Stewart Parnell, M.P. 

On the 1st of March 1887 the Paving and Lighting Committee 
in Dublin had the following tenders before them :— 

Stone Pavine Serts. 


Quantity 
Tendered for. 


1. C. S. Parnell, Arklow . 8,000 tons at 24s. 6d. per ton. 
2. T. Flynn, Bessbrook - 12,000 ,, 22s. - 
3. Darbyshire Granite Co. . 12,000 ,, 22s. - 
4. Eglinton Chemical Co., 
Ballintoy 12,000 ,, 22s.6d._ ,, 
5. J. Weir, Rostrevor . . 2,000 ,, 24s. ee 
6. Welsh Granite Co. . - 4,000 ,, 22s. ai 
7. Kneeshaw, Lupton & Co.. 3,000 ,, 22s. i 
8. Brundit & Co. . 5,000 ,, 22s. 


It will be seen from the above figures. that Mr. Parnell, whose 
contract was accepted, was given two shillings more per ton than 
anyone else. Six thousand tons were ordered from the Nationalist 
leader, and 6,000 from the Ballintoy quarries. Mr. Parnell thus 
was made a present of £600 by the Corporation of Dublin at the 
expense of the ratepayers, all economy being sacrificed simply for 
the purpose of perpetrating a flagrant job. 

Limerick is one of the most bankrupt cities in Ireland, so far as 
local government is concerned. In April 1886, at the meeting of 
the Board of Guardians, it was stated that the Union was in a 
financial deadlock, the National Bank having continued to dis- 
honour the cheques amounting to £9,000. It was suggested that, 
as the best and only means of meeting the difficulties they should 
pay interest on over-drafts. This proposition met with no favour, 
and the Board presented an urgent request to the collectors to get 
in the rates; but this was stated to be a very difficult task. The 
latest plan which the Limerick Board has adopted for placing its 
financial affairs in a more prosperous condition is to change its 
account to another bank, a device worthy of Mr. Micawber in its 
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comic simplicity. The Limerick Board consists entirely of Nation- 
alists. Home Rule is the order of the day, yet all the ratepayers 
gain is higher rates, and threats of eviction and ruin if not paid. © 

Ballinasloe is a name well known to Englishmen, in connection 
with sheep and horses, and perhaps a few remarks as to its local 
politics may be interesting. 

The imprisonment of Father Keller was last autumn, in Ireland; 
the question of the day, and the Ballinasloe Board of Guardians, 
which consisted of fifteen Nationalists and nine Loyalists, had 
come to a deadlock upon a point of such tremendous interest. — 

A motion had been passed regarding a resolution condemning 
the recent imprisonment of Father Keller; the Chairman, Mr. 
Fowler, J.P., a Loyalist refused to sign the minutes. 


Mr. Byrne called on the Chairman to sign the minutes of that day three weeks, and 
he replied he would not, as it was not necessary to sign them at all. 

Mr. Bowler read the law on the matter. 

The Chairman called on the clerk to go on with the business, and he took up the 
receiver to compare it with the admission and discharge book, when 

Mr. A. Manning came over and took the book out of his hand, and threw it on the 
table, and said no business would be done until the minutes were signed. 

Mr. M’Dermott, J.P., urged the Chairman not to sign the minutes, and to go on with 
the business of the Board. 

The Chairman then took up the cheque books to sign the cheques due to the officers 
and contractors since the Ist instant, and 

Mr. Reddy would not allow him. He took the two cheque books, and said a depu- 
tation of the guardians would go to the bank and stop payment if he — in 
signing them. 

Mr. Horne said the contractors and officers were badly off for their money, which 
was due on the 26th March. 

Mr. Manning.—The minutes would have been signed long ago only for Mr. J. J. 
Madden, who is obstructing the business of the Board. 

Mr. Manning said if the Chairman carried on afty business of the Board without 
signing the minutes confirming the proceedings of that day three weeks, they would be 
obliged to have recourse to physical force. The Chairman continued to sign the 
cheques, and Mr. Manning came behind him and took the chair from under him. Mr, 
Ward caught the table and did not fall. 

Mr. Gairdner.—Master, send for the police. 

Mr. Reddy.—Do not, Master ; let him go himself. 

Mr. Byrne.—Mr. Gairdner exterminated hundreds of people from Galway, but he will 
not exterminate us. 

The Chairman said it was better not to send for the police. 

A scene of the wildest confusion followed. Mr. Gairdner got another chair for Mr. 
Ward, which was taken possession of by Mr. Reddy, and Mr. Ward was left standing. 

For the next five minutes Mr. J. J. Madden, Mr. Bowler, Mr. Manning, Mr. Reddy, 
and Mr. M. Dolan spoke, and Mr. Bowler and Mr. Madden indulged in personalities. 

Mr. Gairdner said he would go for the police, and when he was leaving the board- 
room he was shouted at and groaned. After about half an hour four police arrived, 
and Mr. Gairdner told the Chairman he would protect him. 

Mr. Kilmartin said they did not care for police or buckshot. No business would be 
done until the minutes were signed. Let Major Thornhill not imagine it was the 
Roscommon Militia he had before him. 

’ Mr. Reddy ordered the policemen to withdraw, and Mr. Bowler, on behalf of the 
‘majority of the Board told them to leave. 
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The Chairman again took the chair, and said he would proceed with the business, 
when Mr. Reddy took the books from him amidst the wildest confusion and uproar. 

The Chairman told the police to withdraw, and, as no business could be done, on the 
motion of Mr. Byrne, seconded by Mr. Kilmartin, the Board was the third time 
adjourned, no business having been transacted. 

Subsequently the Conservative guardians held a meeting in the board-room and 
adopted a memorial calling on the Local Government Board to send down. paid 
guardians. 

Now let us go westward, and see how Home Rule is progressing 
in Westport. This is a union where the Nationalists are in full 
possession of the field, and there is absolutely no opposition, still 
factions exist, and very bitter ones, which will be seen, by the fol- 
lowing little episode which occurred in November 1887. The subject 
under discussion was the alleged negligence on the part of a Roman 
Catholic priest, in not attending a dying person; the Chairman, 
Mr. Louden, who at one time was a prominent member of the 
National League, preferred the charge. 


Some remarks here passed between Mr. Moran and Mr. O. O'Malley, who sat 
opposite each other. 

Mr. Moran made allusion to Mr. O’Malley as having worked in a coal mine, and 
concluded by calling him a scamp. 

Mr. O. O’Malley (jumping to his feet anc speaking very excitedly)—I’d knock 
your two eyes into one. You’re a big fellow, and just come over here. Don’t pass 
this. Come over there (pointing to a vacant corner at the head of the room). He 
also left his table, and was proceeding to the other side of the room, when Mr. 
P. J. Kelly intervened. 

Mr. Moran.—Go long. 

Mr. O. O’Malley (loudly).—Come over here, you common blackguard—you low 
skunk. 

Mr. Moran.—Go long out of that. 

Mr. O. O’Malley (very excitedly).—You dirty, low, mean scut, I’d ram my fist 
through your guts. I’d let them out spreading on the floor. (Laughter), 

Mr. Moran.—Go to the coal pits where you were in England. 

Mr. O. O’Malley.—I never robbed anybody. . 

Mr. Kelly (interposing).—I think these remarks should not be before the Board. 
I think, Mr. Chairman, you should call them to order. 

Mr. O. O'Malley (to Mr. Moran).—You tinker, the wax is sticking you to the chair. 
(Laughter). 

Mr. Moran here moved his body in the chair to show the utter falsity of Mr. 
O’Malley’s statement. 

Chairman.—I declare the proceedings disorderly. 

Mr. O. O’Malley (still addressing Mr. Moran).—You cannot move in the chair the 
way the wax is sticking you, you common blackguard—(walking into a corner of the 
room). Let any man who abuses Father Begley, or the first man that mentions 
his name, come out here. I won't leave the room. 

Mr. Moran (coolly).—It shows your character. 

Mr. Kelly (warmly).—He has as good a character as any other man in this room, 
You should leave Mr. O’Malley to himself. He is well able to defend his character. 

Mr. Moran (to Mr. O’Malley).—Go long, you mean little tinker, or any other man 
that takes your part. 

Mr. O. O’Malley (warmly).—I want no man to take my part—— 

Chairman.—You are both disorderly. I don’t know what this language is about 
at all. 

Mr. Moran (to O. O’Malley).—Go bog-trotting to Louisburgh. 
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Mr, Austin O’'Malley.—There is no use casting up. We know the whole lot. 

Mr. O. O’Malley.—We know a man charged with certain conduct. 

The Chairman said if he interposed it would only make matters worse, and he 
would ask them to let the matter drop. He would also take it as a favour if 
the Press did not take any notice of the latter part of this discussion, as it could 
only have the effect of damaging local institutions. 

Mr. O. O’Malley.—But you see a bully comes here, 

Mr. Moran.—I did not act the bully. You acted the bully and the blackguard, 


by asking a man out to fight in the board-room, and it is not your first time or 
your second. 


Mr. O. O’Malley (speaking in a loud voice)—Let us have no more of it. If you 
want it come out here or outside. 


Mr. Moran.—I would not disgrace myself fighting with you. Do you think it is. 
afraid of you I am? Not at all, I’d kick you. (Laughter). 


Mr. O. O’Malley.—We would want Fitzpatrick here to disinfect you. (Laughter). 
The ‘ scene” then terminated. 


When matters had calmed down, 


The Chairman remarked that occasional fights of that kind tended to clear the 
atmosphere. 


The atmosphere cleared to such an extent that the most im- 
portant business of passing a political resolution was proceeded 
with. Mr. Moran proposed and carried the following resolu- 
tion :— 


The guardians hereby unanimously express their strong condemnation of the cruel 
and brutal conduct of the Irish Executive in using the infamous Crimes Act to strike 
down a political opponent in the person of Mr. William O’Brien, M.P. The Castle 
officials are well aware that William O’Brien’s life hangs on a slender thread, and 


should that thread now snap, the jailers of the imprisoned patriot will be branded for 
all times as murderers. : 


It is almost inconceivable that after the blackguardism of the 
scene given above there could be any value in any resolution 
passed by men who, a few minutes before, were bandying lan- 
guage which would disgrace a pair of Billingsgate fish-fags. 
These, however, are the men elected at the dictation of the 
National League, and who would infallibly rule the roast in a 
Parliament in College Green. 

We have another foretaste of Irish local government in some 
very recent events in the city of Cork. Irish Unionists naturally 
judge of what is going on before their eyes, and take it for granted 
that history will repeat itself in any system of Home Rule. 

Kilmallock Union is one of the most important in Ireland. 
Early in October the Guardians had to consider various con- 
tracts sent in, in answer to advertisements for a supply of coal. 
Two Cork firms tendered: one, Messrs. Scott, Harley, & Co. were 
Unionists, who had supplied the union for several years without 
any complaint; the other was Messrs. A. Sutton & Co. Messrs. 
Scott, Harley, & Co.’s tender was 2s. per ton lower than the 
other ; but it was decided to give the contract to Messrs. Sutton 
& Co., simply because they did not labour under the disability of 
being Unionists. One of the ex-officio Guardians objected to this 
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course on the grounds of economy, but he was overruled ; and thus 
we see one more reason why it is that hardly a merchant of standing, 
through the length and breadth of Ireland, is in favour of an Irish 
Parliament, which would stereotype such proceedings as these. 

Another incident was the boycotting of a loyalist newspaper, the 
Cork Constitution. At the meeting of the Board of Guardians of 
the Cork Union in November, Dr. Tanner moved a resolution to 
‘the effect that, in consequence of the attitude of the Cork Con- 
stitution towards the Nationalist Party, the Guardians should 
cease to give the advertising of the Union to the Constitution. 
This was carried on a division, and we have here a spectacle of 
the liberality and toleration of the Parnellite Party which has de- 
graded local politics into a vehicle for personal and partisan revenge. 

Dungarvan has long been famous for its Board of Guardians. 
For years it has constantly been in hot water, and the Dungarvan 
Union cheques are a bye-word in the South of Ireland. On March 
10th the Local Government Board wrote to the Union trans- 
mitting a letter which they had received from Mr. Casey, one of 
the contractors to the union, and asking to give the matter their 
serious and immediate attention; it ran as follows :— 

To the Secretary Local Government Board. 
Dublin, March 2nd, 1887. 


Srr,—Amount of dishonoured cheques, £385. I have again to call your serious 
attention to the fact that the guardians of the Dungarvan Union cheques to me are 
still dishonoured, and if immediate steps are not taken I shall instruct my solicitors, 
Messrs. Casey and Clay, Dublin, to proceed without notice against them, and have 
their union turned into the Court of Bankruptcy. Therefore, your early attention to 
the matter is requested. 


Respectfully yours, 
M. J. Casey. 
The colloquy which ensued upon the reading of the letter has 
all the light and airy recklessness of Lever’s Irishman :— 
Chairman.—Well, gentlemen, what will you do with this ? 
Mr. Cullinan.—Did not Mr. Casey know this when he got the contract? There is 
no produce in the country yet, and in a few months more we shall be able to pay him. 


Chairman.—What do you propose? Would you refer the letter to the collectors, and 
ask them to urge on the collection ? 


Mr. Quinlan.—Whoever is earliest in the morning at the bank will get the money, 
when it is there. 


Mr. Cullinan.—It is hard for the collectors to do anything for a few months more. 
Mr. P. Walsh.—He is a rich man, and does not want the money. 


Mr. Cullinan.—He is a young man looking out for an heiress. He wants to get 
himself advertised in the papers. (Laughter. ) 


Mr. P. Walsh.—He could not go a better way about it. (Renewed laughter.) 

Dungarvan is so close to Waterford that we are tempted to record 
an incident which occurred there in 1886. One of the most 
extraordinary events which have happened in connection with local 
government in Ireland, happened in July 1886. A portrait of the 
late General Thomas Francis Meagher, the well-known rebel orator 
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of 1848, had been presented to the Waterford Corporation by some 
American-Irish on the condition that the pictures of Kings George 
I. and III. and William ITI. should be removed from the Council 
Chamber, before placing that of Meagher in it. Accordingly the 
Corporation met and unanimously agreed that the wish of the 
donors of the portrait should be carried out. The pictures of British 
royalty were packed off to another room, and at the present 
moment the rebel Meagher is the presiding genius of the munici- 
pality of the city of Waterford. Here we have an instance of the 
unfortunate influence which the American revolutionary party have 
upon Irish local politics. They absolutely refused to allow the 
portrait of a rebel general to be insulted by the presence of Royalty, 
and succeeded in evicting the representatives of British rule to 
make way for a man who was found guilty of high treason, and was 
compelled to die in exile for his crime. 

Turning to the National aspect of local politics in Ireland, 
and the abuses which it is heir to, we find the Granard Board 
of Guardians greatly exercised over the character of Mr. Parnell. 
The majority of the Granard Parnellite local governments are 
Nationalists, but they are almost equal to the Westport wor- 
thies, as far as quarrelling amongst themselves is concerned. 
One day in July last the chairman, a Mr. P. S. O’Reilly, was 
formally impeached by a Mr. Victory for having said in public that 
Mr. Parnell was the worst manin Ireland. The defence of O’Reilly 
was something in the nature of confession and avoidance. What 
he did say was this: ‘“‘As long as you have landlordism in the 
country you will have poverty, and I see no prospect of getting rid 
of landlords so long as your leader is a landlord, and does not sell 
his land to his tenants at twelve years’ purchase at some fair 
figure. We acted very strongly to put down land and grass 
grabbing, seeing that this same leader is allowed to set his grass 
and receive the price by writ.” 

These remarks were very plain and perfectly true and justifiable. 
The truth is the one unanswerable, objectionable, and ever to be 
avoided article in Nationalist’s circles. Poor Mr. O'Reilly was 
made to apologise, and the Guardians adjourned after several hours 
hot discussion on Mr. Parnell’s character, leaving their local 
business to take care of itself. 

I could multiply instances of how Home Rule is being rehearsed 
in Ireland with fatal results to the economy, the good manners, and 
the purity of the country. I have merely set down a very few 
instances, and elaborate comment upon the facts set forth is quite 
unnecessary. I think Lord Salisbury’s thesis is sufficiently justified 
by the examples I have given of rebel administration in Ireland. 


Pamir H. Bacenau. 
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Tue post had just come in at Fiesole, and with the letters the 
English papers and the Nazione of Florence. It was eleven 
in the forenoon; the bright cheerful sun flooded the interior 
of the Villa where I was staying; the windows leading to the 
terrace and garden stood wide open; and I was glancing at 
the centre pages of the Standard somewhat perfunctorily, since 
listening rather to the song of the nightingales and inhaling 
the scent of the violets, which were wafted to my senses from 
without, when one of my companions exclaimed, ‘‘ Matthew Arnold 
is dead!” and handed me the Nazione. There, only too plainly, 
and in the briefest terms, the painful news was recorded. “‘ Jb 
letterato Matthew Arnold @ morto improvisamente.” I heard the 
nightingales and noticed the odour of the violets no more. The 
sunshine seemed to have faded out of the room; the silvery music 
of the Affrico and the Mensola, running and rippling down the 
podere hard by, had lost their music for one’s ears; and suddenly 
—suddenly as that “improvisamente” in the laconic despatch— 
even fair Florence and its still fairer surroundings had been 
deprived of their enchantment. 

Those who knew Matthew Arnold, and not his writings only, but 
the man, will, I think, know what I mean. I had seen him shortly 
before I left England a few weeks previously, and I had heard 
from him on the eve of my starting for Italy. Most people, 
especially if they have passed middle life, seem to be alive, so to 
speak, only by courtesy, by habit, and to move about the world 
evidently awaiting their interment. True vitality they have none. 
Matthew Arnold was alive to the last. They say it is the gift of 
poets to remain young. Certainly the blessed gift was his. Jeune 
homme, of course, he was not; but he was homme jeune; and it 
will probably not grieve those who appreciated him best to re- 
member that perhaps his life was shortened in some degree by a 
boyish freak. ‘‘ Whom the Gods love die young”; and, notwith- 
standing his sixty-six years, Matthew Arnold died young. 

- Ido not think anyone is competent, even had one the heart, to 
assign to Matthew Arnold as yet his precise and permanent place 
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in the Hierarchy of Letters, whether as poet, as critic, or as 
essayist. He will have to be further away from us, before he can 
be focussed rightly. For my part, I find myself thinking about 
him, feeling about him, not judging nor estimating him. On the 
day succeeding that on which the sad news reached me, I was at 
Pisa, having gone thither to revisit what I had not seen, except 
from the windows of a railway carriage, for twenty-five years; and 
in the quiet sunshine-shadow of the Campo Santo, my thoughts 
wandered from Benozzo Gozzoli’s lovely frescoes to the church- 
yard at Saleham ; for he was to be buried there, that day. 
Wherever he lies, there will be a Campo Santo. Besides, it was the 
19th of April; and on the 19th of April 1824—sixty-four years 
ago: how long it seems !—Byron died. Moreover, it is not easy to 
be at Pisa, and not think of Byron and Shelley; and thinking of 
older poets is apt to make one think of younger ones. Thus, 
without any incongruity, one thought of those twin brethren, and 
of the poet and critic who so recently wrote concerning them in 
the Nineteenth Century, evoking from me a friendly reply in the 
National Review. In that half-playful controversy, who was right ? 
And in the quietude of the Campo Santo, I seemed to feel the touch 
of his hand on my arm, to hear him say in his indulgent paternal 
manner, “ We were both right,” and almost to see the inclination of 
the head, and the peculiar movement of the lips, which I can only 
represent as a philosophic smile. No one knew better than he how 
difficult it is to state anything, in prose at least, without overstating 
it, and that one’s own casual exaggerations are a rebound from the 
excessive violence of others. In his literary judgments I nearly 
always found myself concurring ; though when he published his 
volumes of selections from Wordsworth and Byron, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that these two would in times to come be 
regarded as the foremost English literary names of the century, 
I ventured to argue, in the Quarterly Review, that, for reasons 
assigned, the palm would have to be given to Byron. I am aware 
how small is the value of my judgment compared with his, but 
I mention this circumstance to excuse myself and others from 
not slavishly deferring to his great authority. I remember his 
once writing to me—and I have the letter somewhere—that it 
seemed to him the lines in Prometheus Unbound, beginning, ‘ My 
soul is an enchanted boat,” are “little more than musical 
verbiage.” Here, I think, there was a touch of exaggeration, 
caused by the exaggeration of others in an opposite direction. But, 
as a rule, what measure there was in his judgments! How sound 
he was; how sane; how free from any desire to extol himself 
by implication, while praising or blaming others. He was sup- 
posed to be somewhat chary of praise of his contemporaries; 
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assuredly not from want of magnanimity, but from a keen sense of 
literary proportion, and in some degree, perhaps, from a con- 
sciousness, which it would have required a very ill-natured person 
to find fault with, of the importance and value of his praise. 
But | can only say that I always found him most generous. 
I remember the pleasure it gave me when, some time before I 
knew him, I was told that he had, in conversation, ascribed to me 
“high seriousness,” a phrase to which he himself attached so 
much value; and the last written words I have from him are 
these: ‘‘ It is a great thing to be able to speak in verse now-a-days 
with so much freshness and force as you exhibit in this poem.” 
Surely, here he abounds in generosity. 

But mark the word “ now-a-days.” He had persuaded himself 
that the present age is hostile to the production of poetry. With 
all due deference, I think he was mistaken ; and I suspect the con- 
clusion was in some degree to be ascribed to the fact that he could 
himself no longer say, in the language of the first Locksley Hall— 

Ancient founts of inspiration well through all my fancy yet. 

This is hardly the place to argue the question. But while I am 
disposed to suggest, and indeed once did suggest, though in too 
exaggerated a manner, that the middle-class, bowrgeois, or truly 
Philistine period between the first Reform Bill and the demand for 
a wider measure of Enfranchisement was probably hostile to the 
production of great poetry, the years that have intervened between 

the Franco-Austrian War in 1859 and the present time, constituting 
as they do one of the greatest and most stupendous epochs in the 
history of the human race, have been singularly favourable to its 
production. But Matthew Arnold was the child of an earlier, a 
quieter, and a more reflective time. The first wave of the French 
Revolution had spent itself, as waves always do, in little flat eddies 
of force and feeling; and the second and larger wave, which we 
now talk of as Democracy, had not yet come on. A united Italy, 
a united Germany, were still in process of silent gestation. 

But I must not follow that train of thought here. Matthew 
Arnold, in spite of his pious heterodoxy, still lived in fancy and 
feeling with ‘‘ clerical and respectable Oxford” ; and alas! clerical 
and respectable Oxford counts for little in these volcanic days. 
Moreover, I have often thought the natural impetus that drove 
Matthew Arnold to write poetry was not a very strong one, and hence 
was soon exhausted. His temperament was ethical rather than 
esthetic ; and though I am aware he would have protested against 
what I am going to say, his intellect was polemical and dogmatic, 
despite all his determination not to dogmatize, and his extreme 
repugnance to the ruder forms of controversy. But he was not 
content to take men and women, and the world generally, as he 
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found them ; and, for the best and lasting purposes of poetry, it is, 
I submit, necessary to do so. He was an evangelist, if a mild 
one; and thus, by degrees, the poet was merged in the prose 
Sophist. Though I cannot honestly go so far, in the way of 
admiration of his poetry, as my friend Mr. Hutton, I confess I 
too would willingly exchange all his prose works for certain pages: 
of his poetry. Yet how seductive his prose was! I read his 
recent paper on “ Civilization in the United States,” over a wood 
fire in a shabby little room at Gubbio. It might have been 
written there. For though Gubbio is now poor and forsaken 
enough, it still is “ interesting.” It still has that ‘ beauty,” that 
** distinction ’ he in vain looked for in the United States; and I 
had looked forward to the pleasure of telling him amid what 
appropriate and suggestive surroundings I had read his paper. 

I have used the word Sophist in connection with Matthew Arnold: 
not to depreciate, but to describe. To me at least, it seems the 
designation is not inappropriate, as regards much of what he 
wrote on what are called theological questions. He meant well, he 
wrote sincerely, earnestly, and with infinite grace, concerning 
them ; but what did it all amount to? When I told an eminent 
Conservative statesman that Arnold was writing the paper on 
‘* Disestablishment in Wales,” which appeared in the March num- 
ber of this Review, the remark, accompanied by a smile, which the 
information evoked, was this, ‘‘No doubt he will first deprecate 
Disestablishment, and will then proceed to disestablish in detail” ; 
which, in effect, was precisely what he did. When one is resolved 
not to be such a Philistine as one’s neighbours, these charming 
contradictions are perhaps the inevitable sequel. 

His poetry apart, it is for the excellence of his prose style, and 
for the soundness and sanity of his literary judgments, that 
one remembers him gratefully, and would fain uphold him as a 
model. In these days, when literary style and literary criticism 
are threatened with invasion by barbarians of all sorts, hurrying 
from all sides—clamorous barbarians, bizarre barbarians, bar- 
barians in paint, and making uncouth noises—the dignified 
manner and measured judgments of Matthew Arnold were invalu- 
able as practical protests against precipitation and extravagance. 
In these matters I always felt inclined to say, “ J'’e duce sequor.” 
The standard-bearer of Sweet Reasonableness, the writer whose 
best works were Romantic in spirit, yet Classical in form, has. 
been taken away. But those of us who have long possessed our 
souls in patience in an impatient age, those of us who have not 
sacrificed, and never can sacrifice, Classical form to the Romantic 
spirit, nor the Romantic spirit to Classical form, must not on that 
account allow themselves to be discouraged, or to exclaim, as. 
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Horace describes Hannibal exclaiming, on hearing of the death of 
his brother Hasdrubal : 
Occidit, occidit 


Spes omnis. 


In the long run, the world is sane; even that portion of it which 
busies itself with literary criticism; and even were it not s0, is- 
that any reason why we too should go mad, should lose our senses 
and lower our standard of taste in order to be called, in our 
little day, great poets and brilliant essayists? Do we not owe it 
to Matthew Arnold, if not to ourselves, to act in the temper of 
that fine saying of Joubert, whom he so much admired, Mourons 
en résistant, even if death and oblivion be now the penalty of 
measure and of sanity, which, looking back and looking forward, 
I for one very much doubt. 

A friend who was with me at Pisa on the day of which I have 
spoken, told me he met Matthew Arnold at a country house in 
the heart, I might almost say, in the wilds of Germany. The 
host, anything but a literary person, but wishing to do honour to 
his guest, asked, one evening, whether the poet would not recite one 
of his poems. Arnold at once acceded to the request, saying with 
that simplicity which was one of his charms, ‘‘ No doubt, you have 
my works, and if you will give me a volume, I will read.” 
Assuredly there was no copy of his poems within a distance of 
several hundred miles, for it is no longer so safe to assume, as it 
was when Ulysses was the guest of Alcinous, 

TYAS Evpopol kal aidods. 
So perhaps inwardly consoling himself with the observation of 
his dear Wordsworth, how sad it is to think that but few people 
really care for poetry, he fell back on his memory, which served 
him but ill. Anyone who knew him can easily conjure up the 
whole scene. ; 

I had counted on seeing him, before this lagging spring ha 
come and gone, in the room in which I am now writing; for he 
wanted to see our Kent wild flowers, and had promised that I 
should show them to him. He will not see them now. Nightin- 
gale and cuckoo have both come back, as they will come again 
with each returning anniversary of his death; but not he who 
sang of them. Still he will always be remembered, and I shall 
always think of him, non sine floribus. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


i 


POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Ir is possible, this month, to write with comparative brevity 
of Politics at Home; and just as no news is proverbially said to 
be good news, so the diminished necessity for comment on our 
domestic affairs perforce argues an improvement in their condition. 
Eppur si muove; slowly but surely progress is being made in the 
task of re-establishing the authority of the Decalogue in Ireland. 
The remedy of force, firmly, fairly, legally, and continuously 
applied, is bearing its usual fruits; and if anyone will turn to the 
outer sheet of the Times of April 23rd, and read an account printed 
there of “‘ The Decline of the National League,” he will be able to 
satisfy himself that, if the same methods of dutiful coercion be 
persisted in, we are within a measurable distance of the complete 
defeat of organized disorder and dishonesty in the sister island. 
Irish members of Parliament and “gentlemen” are still being 
shown by the Government that the fancied dignity of their 
position will not procure for them any immunity from the penal- 
ties that await the humblest and most commonplace breakers of 
the law; and as it did not enter into the conception of those who 
play at rebellion that the Crown would play the game seriously, 
they are beginning to be sadly disenchanted with its conditions. 
At the same time, the National League still gives evidence from 
time to time, through one or other of its branches, of the dia- 
bolical spirit that called it into existence, and that still rules its 
councils. Our readers will not have forgotten the Lixnaw murder, 
and how Norah Fitzmaurice, by giving evidence against one of the 
assassins of her father, helped to bring the miscreant to justice. 
On Sunday, the 15th of April, the poor girl went to hear mass in 
Lixnaw chapel, dressed in her garb of mourning for recent 
bereavement. One would have supposed the orphan girl would 
have been the object of sympathy and pity. But she had offended 
against the law of the National League, of the “ liberators” of 
Ireland, of the friends and political associates of Mr. Gladstone 
and his English following; and, at a signal from the secretary of 
the Lixnaw branch of the League, who pointed out her presence, 
almost all the male portion of the congregation rose and quitted 
the place of worship. And it will be pretended not only that 
ordinary humanity, but even chivalry, still subsists among those 
Irishmen whom the doctrines of Mr. Parnell and Mr. Davitt have 
corrupted! For our part, we can recall no act in history more 
fundamentally repugnant to the instincts of right-minded men; 
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for it was done in cold blood, and with a merciless hatred of the 
grief of a blameless and bereaved girl. But it will perhaps be 
said, as has been said so frequently before, that legislation and 
authority are powerless to contend against this subtle form of 
malignant and cowardly persecution. Thé sequel shows that the 
fear is groundless. The authorities summoned before the Resident 
Magistrates the secretary who had “shown” the girl to the 
congregation; and by them he was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced. On the following Sunday, Norah Fitzmaurice again 
appeared at mass in Lixnaw chapel; and on this occasion, her 
presence was tolerated in silence. Who can doubt that persons 
who could thus persecute the daughter of a murdered man for 
giving evidence against his murderers are arrant cowards, and that 
at the slightest exhibition of firmness they are sure to lay down 
their loathsome weapons ? 

Notwithstanding these lingering testimonies of the demoraliza- 
tion of that portion of the Irish people who regard Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Morley, and Sir George Trevelyan as their leaders, Mr. 
Parnell is of opinion that Ireland is entitled to demand from the 
British Legislature the same system of local government that is 
about to be conferred on England. It is hardly surprising that 
the British Parliament takes a different view of the matter; the 
Motion to that effect having been rejected by an overwhelming 
majority in the House of Commons. Should anyone wish to have 
in a compact and convenient form the facts and reasons that render 
it impossible for honest and sensible patriots to entertain at the 
present moment the question of extending the powers of local 
government in Ireland, he cannot do better than read the article by 
Mr. Philip Bagenal which appears in this number of the National 
Review. Itis there made conclusively apparent that the disloyal por- 
tion of the Irish people are, as yet, fit to be entrusted with nothing, 
and least of all with the money or the liberties of their neighbours. 
Happily there is not the smallest fear of the Legislature being 
either wheedled or argued into pursuing a course that would be 
simply insane. Poisonous reptiles must once again be driven out 
of Ireland, as in the days of Saint Patrick, before the domestic 
concerns of that island can be handed over to the free action and 
decision of its own citizens. 

In saying that we may comment on the domestic events of the 
month with unusual brevity, we do not mean that the month has 
been unfruitful of events, but only that these events constitute a 
record of almost unimpeded progress in administration and legisla- 
tion. The great Conversion Scheme of Mr. Goschen has been 
carried to a brilliant conclusion ; and its success would alone serve 
to place him in the front rank of English Chancellors of the 
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Exchequer. But by his ingenious and courageous Budget he has 
added still further to his financial laurels. It was only to be 
expected that some of his minor and less ambitious proposals 
would encounter a certain amount of criticism and arouse 
a certain amount of opposition. To all reasonable objections 
he has shown himself reasonable; but his proposals will 
substantially be carried out. On the 23rd of April, Mr. Gladstone 
moved an Amendment to his Budget Resolution ; urging that the 
Death Duties should be so fixed as to equalize the charge on real 
and personal property respectively. The Amendment was negatived, 
after an exceedingly able debate, by 310 votes to 217; and it is 
the simple truth to say that the weight of argument and authority 
was heavier against Mr. Gladstone even than those figures indicate. 
The Local Government Bill, by the middle of the month, had been 
read a second time, notwithstanding a half-hearted attempt to pro- 
long discussion concerning it by speeches bearing a suspicious 
resemblance to the discourses of deliberate obstruction. In Com- 
mittee, the discussion of its various clauses will naturally and 
properly occupy a considerable time; but its course is pretty 
clearly indicated. The Bill will be carried; and its final aspect 
will not differ materially from the aspect it presented when intro- 
duced originally by Mr. Ritchie. Moreover, it is becoming every 
day more and more apparent that the country gentlemen of 
England are much less concerned at its tenor than was supposed ; 
and while the Measure has the cordial support of such politicians 
as Mr. Chamberlain, who delivered in the House of Commons an 
admirable speech in its defence, the rural followers of the Govern- 
ment have satisfied themselves that it depends only on themselves 
whether they shall retain in the local administration and direction 
of our provincial affairs the position and influence they have 
hitherto exercised with inestimable advantage to the Realm. 


Abroad, the month has been one of superabundant interest, 
though much of it has been of a singularly painful character. 
The gloomy anticipations we felt forced to express last month 
concerning the condition of the Emperor of Germany, have been 
only too accurately fulfilled. He still lingers, but, in all pro- 
bability, this is the last time we shall be able to make that 
announcement. Shortly after his accession, Europe was disturbed 
by the announcement that it was the wish of His Majesty and 
the Empress that their daughter, the Princess Victoria, should 
be betrothed to Prince Alexander of Battenberg, the hero of 
Slivnitza, but that Prince Bismarck expressed himself as so 
opposed to the scheme that, in the event of its being adopted, he 
should be obliged to retire from the direction of the affairs of the 
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Empire. We must say that, according to our way of thinking, 
the English press never wrote on any important subject of Con- 
tinental moment with less understanding or less judgment. 
Anybody who understands the policy of Prince Bismarck, and the 
grounds of that policy, could never for one moment have enter- 
tained the slightest doubt as to the attitude he would assume and 
maintain on this question. Nolens volens, Prince Alexander is still 
associated in men’s minds, and in the minds of the Bulgarians 
more particularly, with the fortunes, future as well as past, of that 
Principality. The Bulgarians still think he will return. The 
whole world, moreover, knows how Prince Alexander is looked on 
at St. Petersburg, and by the Czar. It is no exaggeration to say 
Alexander III. hates and abominates him. In these circumstances, 
his marriage with Princess Victoria would infallibly still further 
excite the hopes of the Bulgarians, and even if these could be 
got rid of once and for all, the relations of the Courts of Berlin 
and St. Petersburg would manifestly suffer hurt. Now it is the 
cardinal principle and corner stone of Prince Bismarck’s policy 
that the relations of Russia and Germany should at least seem to 
be good. Determined not to take part with Russia against 
Austria, and indeed bound by a treaty he himself has published 
not to do so, he is equally resolved to do everything in his 
power to save Germany from having to bear any part in fighting 
against Russia, should Russia break the peace in connection with 
its claims on Bulgaria. It is for other Powers, in the opinion of 
Prince Bismarck, it is for Austria, Turkey, England, Italy, the 
Bulgarians themselves, and the Roumanians, to resist the en- 
croachments of Russia in the Balkan Peninsula, and, as we have 
said on previous occasions, he would no doubt see, with inward 
satisfaction, the defeat of Russia by some or all of those Powers. 
But, while desiring that Russia should be weakened, he wishes 
her to be weakened by others, while Germany professes an 
academic benevolent neutrality towards ‘its powerful neighbour. 
These simple facts once understood, it at once becomes apparent 
that he could not possibly assent to what is called the Battenberg 
Marriage. There are grounds for believing that it was never pressed 
so strongly as he and his agents in the German press wished the 
world to believe. But here we touch on the borders of the personal 
question, which we feel it is more discreet and becoming, especially at 
the present moment, not to discuss. For the moment, the question 
is in abeyance ; and the thought uppermost at Berlin is the length 
of time likely still to be accorded in this world to the brave, suffer- 
ing Emperor, who was visited by the Queen on the 24th of April. 
We need not dwell on the painful scene in which Her Majesty had 
to take part. Happily, she was the better able to undergo the 
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trial, as well as the fatigues of her long journey to Berlin, and 
thence homeward, by the pleasant month spent at the Villa Pal- 
mieri at Florence. There, the Queen has greatly endeared herself 
to the inhabitants; and on leaving Florence Her Majesty was 
cheered as enthusiastically as are King Humbert and Queen Mar- 
garet themselves. A portion of this homage was paid to the 
personal virtues of our Sovereign; but a portion likewise was 
accorded to the Ruler of a friendly State. The understanding 
between England and Italy is intimate, excellent, and satisfactory ; 
and the same may be said, with equal confidence and equal truth, 
concerning the relations of England and Austria-Hungary, whose 
Monarch betook himself to Innsbruck in order to spend an hour 
with the Queen on her northward journey. At Berlin Her Majesty 
was received with the utmost respect and distinction; but the 
sadness of the occasion necessarily prevented any tumultuous 
manifestations of popular enthusiasm. 

France, we are assured, has at length got another hero; and the 
hero is General Boulanger. We must be permitted to doubt it. 
That the Parliamentary Republic, with its twenty-five Ministries 
in seventeen years, its financial extravagance, its blundering 
foreign policy, and its succession of ambitious mediocrities, has 
excited contempt and dissatisfaction among the electors, we fully 
believe. But what real want of the French People would that 
Boulevard Cataline, M. Boulanger, supply? We are disposed to 
think he has got pretty nearly as far along the road of his aspira- 
tions as he will ever get. A General who is not in the Army, a 
Deputy who does not speak, hated by all sincere Republicans, 
distrusted and despised by the revolutionary portion of the popu- 
lation of Paris, and used only as a momentary tool by Bonapartists, 
Royalists, and discontented Republicans,—where are the materials 
of his ultimate success to come from? M. Floquet and his colleagues 
are exhibiting both sense and firmness in their treatment of the 
Revision Question ; and the Chamber of Deputies seems strongly 
disposed to follow them along the path of wisdom and prudence. 
At the same time, anything may happen in France. General 
Boulanger, apparently, has plenty of money at his command. 
Some of it is said to be provided by American speculators, some 
by the Jesuits at Rome. His backers are a curious medley of 
ambitious and vindictive intriguers. But so long as the Army and 
the people of Paris remain loyal to the Republic, its position, 
however unsatisfactory, is, in our opinion, safe against M. Boulanger. 


April 26th. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


{N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


Free Trade and the Economists.* 


To THE Eprrors or “Tue Nationa Review.” 


GENTLEMEN, 
The simple principle of freedom of trade has been much mis- 
represented, both by friends and foes. 

The former have erroneously held it up as an unfailing source of 
industrial and commercial prosperity, which must command the assent 
and adoption of all nations. 

Free Trade has not risen to that height, or it would have changed the 
lot of man ; but it is not on that account to be hastily discarded. 

Mr. Cripps, in the article referred to, objects to Free Trade as being 
@ consumer's policy, its sole aim, he tells us, being cheapness. Now 
this is not an unnatural view to hold from one or two causes. First, 
advocates of Free Trade have supported it as being in the interest of 
the consumer ; second, the rival system of Fair Trade or fiscal reform 
is, I apprehend, a producer’s policy, aiming at “just prices” (to use 
Mr. Cripps’s phrase, and a remarkable one it is). 

Now Free Trade, as I see it, has no bias whatever as regards con- 
sumers and producers. The two terms simply represent different. 
aspects of the same people, and not different classes of the community 
at all. It is impossible to be a consumer without contributing to pro- 
duction. Every shilling of income, whatever its denomination, is. 
derived from aiding production, or from kindred services. 

Free Trade is impartial, and simply says to the State, ‘“‘ Hands off, 
none of your cooking just prices.” Its guiding principle is that of the 
wise physician, and of Lord Melbourne, who was wont to say, ‘“‘ Can't you 


* See article in National Review for March. 
VOL. XI. 28 
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leave it alone?” There is, then, no reason for the English Free Trader’s 
being averse to the abolition of the sugar bounties; on the contrary, 
freedom of wade will rejoice at her own extension. Even supposing 
the aim of Free Trade were cheapness in the interest of the imaginary 
non-producing consumer, the foreign bounty is a very uncertain means 
of attaining it. A bounty is merely a mode of diverting production 
from a less to a more costly process, by subsidizing the latter. The 
permanent result of this proceeding upon the price of the article to the 
consumer is most uncertain. 

Mr. Cripps enlarges upon the emigration of English capital, and 
ascribes it to Free Trade. Has Free Trade then made England 
wealthy? For none but a wealthy country will send capital abroad. 
He describes the difference to the English labour market between in- 
vesting twenty millions in a railway abroad, and a similar investment 
in England. But supposing there is no demand for such an outlay in 
England ; if there were, would English capitalists prefer the foreign 
undertaking? Again, it must be a mistake to suppose that all the 
English capital invested abroad is lost to English labour. Is it all 
exported in bullion, or does a large part take the form of plant of 
various kinds manufactured in England? ‘Take the Indian railways, 
for instance ; the greater proportion of the plant for them must surely 
be English ; at any rate, there is no differential duty there to impede 
the English competitor. Remember, too, the extended markets for 
other English goods opened up in India by this foreign investment of 
English capital. But the great bug-bear of the fiscal reformers is the 
large imports under Free Trade. Are these imports paid for in cash or 
goods? If mainly in cash, the country would, ere this, have been 
stripped of its specie; if in goods, we must either have manufactured 
them, or have received them in exchange for something else. Inter- 
national trade is still carried on mainly by barter, and without much 
credit. Imports then betoken exports, though some of the latter escape 
being noted. The value, moreover, of goods must, as a rule, be greater 
after the voyage than before, or what is to pay for interest of capital, 
freight, and other expenses ? Capital invested abroad has, no doubt, a 
tendency to increase imports, inasmuch as the interest must come 
home in some form or other, and will be very apt to assume that of: 
goods. But a large proportion of these imports consists of articles of 


_ food, including wheat. Does the ‘ encourager of just prices” advocate 


an import duty on wheat, to give English agriculture a “just” price for 
that article? By‘ just” I presume_Mr. Cripps means remunerative ; if 
.80, under present circumstances, nothing under ten shillings a quarter 
would effect the purpose. 

That is only one difficulty, for a purport of “just” trade, if adopted 
in this country at the present day, must be general. ‘The English tariff 
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would live in the melting-pot, in a constant state of tinkering. We 
have a specimen of the process before us in the present “just” rent 
system in Ireland—Mr. Gladstone’s masterpiece. There would in the 
meantime be obstacles such as treaty obligations on contracts with 
foreign powers. These could not be set aside as Mr. Gladstone set 
aside contracts in Ireland. 

And, after all, the policy of “just” prices is no more a safeguard 
against industrial and commercial depression than Free Trade can 
pretend to be ; depression is not confined to Free-Trade England. On 
the other hand, Free Trade, by increasing the volume of our foreign 
trade—import and export—has, from our insular position, largely con- 
tributed to the great increase of our shipping, and no doubt shipbuilding 
also. 

Of the steam tonnage of the world, two-thirds, we are told, are 
English. Free Trade has done something for English labour here, and 
in so doing has provided resources capable of being utilized for the naval 
strength and security of England. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 


Elvaston Place, March 22. CHETWYND. 


A Correction. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE NationaL Review.” 

GENTLEMEN, 

I regret to find that in my letter in your April number, headed 
** Homeopathy and Scientific Medicine,’ I have inadvertently ascribed 
to Dr. Quain the expression: ‘* Diseases are curable, but we can’t cure 
them.” This is, in fact, a paraphrase or summary by a commentator 
of what Dr. Quain said in his address at the British Medical Association 
in 1873. His words were : “‘ Alas! our means of curing disease do not 
make equally rapid progress. This is not, as some assert, because 
disease cannot be cured ; it is simply because our knowledge of remedies 
is deficient.” No doubt the words I erroneously attributed to Dr. Quain 
mean precisely the same as his real utterance, but I must apologize for 
having made him appear to express his views in language different from 
that actually employed by him. 
I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 
R. E. Dupegon. 


53, Montagu Square, 
April 1st, 1888. 
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How to Revive British Industries without Taxing Food. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The charge of the Free Traders that the Conservatives, in their 
anxiety to help the British farmer, would not object to impose duties by 
which the price of food would be raised, is nobly answered by Mr. Hol- 
loway in his article in your February number. Mr. Holloway has found 
a solution of the difficulty, the principles of which, if followed up by the 
public, must claim attention from the Government. Notwithstanding 
the reception given to Colonel Howard Vincent’s resolution at Oxford, 
the Government has not felt that there is any popular demand for an 
alteration in our fiscal system, and it therefore remains for those who 
are in favour of some such scheme as that suggested by Mr. Holloway, 
to make their voices heard, and to seize every opportunity of pushing 
their policy into notice. There are at present about thirty Gladstonian 
Liberal M.P.’s representing English agricultural constituencies, and 
candidates should be ready to contest any vacancy that may occur in 
these seats. The success attending the candidature of these pioneers 
would prepare the ground for the greater work to be done at the next 
General Election, by which time every endeavour should be made to 
educate the agricultural voter up to this new plan for his benefit, and a 
Conservative or Liberal Unionist pledged to support the Holloway 
scheme, should be prepared to contest every seat now held by the 
Liberal Free Traders. There should be no difficulty in wresting most 
of these seats from their present holders, and with such an accession 
of strength to the Unionist Government, means would soon be found of 
carrying out the views of the agricultural representatives. The Govern- 
ment cannot move in this matter unless supported by the country, and 
I feel that the country’s opinion will be expressed with no uncertain 
voice ; but organization is necessary to develop this, and that at present 
is wanting. 

It may be asked why we should wish to upset present arrangements, 
simply for the benefit of the farmer. We answer, because amongst 
general depression the farmer’s business is the most depressed, and any 
relief which can be afforded to agriculture must mean the immediate 
employment of thousands of labourers, whose exodus from the towns 
would directly relieve the general congestion, and thereby work good all 
round more rapidly than the assistance of any other industry could 
possibly do. The landlord as well as the farmer will no doubt reap 
some benefit from the change, but it is to the unemployed masses we 
are primarily looking, and, in assisting the thousands into work, their 
immediate employers must participate in the general improvement. 
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Now, let us see if some other benefits would not accrue from carrying 
out Mr. Holloway’s plan. He has shown us that in 1886 we imported 
£57,000,000 worth of manufactured goods which we could have made 
ourselves, and that this amount was nearly double that of similar 
imports twenty years before. By far the largest increase is in iron and 
steel, woollen goods, lace, feathers, glass and paper. Now these articles 
alone represent industries which are spread all over the country, and 
were an import duty of 20 or 25 per cent. to be charged on these, a 
stimulus would be given to our own producers, the amount of duty being 
no doubt sufficient to enable our manufacturers to compete with the 
foreigner. This would mean still more employment, and, ergo, less 
poverty. But (I hear someone say) as you want all the money you can 
raise by taxing these imports to subsidize the farmer, how will you 
manage if home production is so much improved that importation is 
appreciably lessened? Mr. Holloway calculated that a duty of 25 per 
cent. on the articles he mentioned alone would produce sufficient to pay 
the bounty he suggests without taking other imports, especially wines, 
into account at all. 

Now, of course, we must expect any amount of opposition from the 
‘Cobden Club, and to some of its members I must say a word. I pre- 
sume that most of these gentlemen are men of business, and perhaps 
some of them are, or have been, engaged in retail trade; so let us see 
how kindred doctrines to Free Trade would have affected them as shop- 
keepers. We will suppose Brown, a budding Cobdenite, to have a large 
boot store in a busy thoroughfare, who, in a purely legitimate manner, 
competes with Jones, who has a similar establishment a few yards 
away. The two men are equally efficient, and anxious to entice custom 
to their respective shops, when the agent of the Early Closing Asso- 
ciation comes along and suggests, in the interest of the assistants, that 
Brown and Jones should close their shops one day in the week at 5 p.m. 
The two men agree, and for a few weeks all goes well, until, on one of these 
evenings, Jones goes for a walk into a neighbourhood where the early 
closing has not been adopted, and sees some of his customers taking too 
keen an interest in the make and price of the boots and shoes there dis- 
played. ‘ This won’t do,” says Jones, ‘“‘ I must keep my shop open as 
before,” and from that time his assistants lose their evening. Now what 
does Cobdenite Brown do? Hehas profited by the visitation of the prophet 
of Free Trade in the person of the agent of the Early Closing Associa- 
tion, and having accepted the principle, acts up to it. He closes his 
shop and walks out to have a look at Jones. ‘‘ Poor misguided Jones, 
you are wrong, my dear fellow; you must, sooner or later, come round 
to my way of thinking, and for the sake of principle I will submit to 
see customers, who would otherwise have come to me, go to you, while 
I lose the profit I should have made if, like you, I had no principle.” 
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Would you say this, my Cobdenite Brown? I say no. Why, therefore, 
do you insist upon our doing, as a nation, what you would not do as. 
an individual? We are closing our national shops, but the foreigner is 
keeping his open; the customers are leaving us and going elsewhere, 
never perhaps to return, and yet we are told to submit to this because, 
having posed as the apostles of Free Trade, we must adhere to the 
tenets of our (own made) gospel, and take no steps to keep our business, 
which the foreigner is getting away from us by following a gospel of his 
own, and refusing to be converted to our faith. To use (perhaps just 
now) a more popular illustration. We are sparring with our hands 
tied up in Free Trade gloves, against the naked fists of our opponents, 
and as we feel at every fresh blow that the life is being knocked out of 
us, we gaspingly beg of them to copy us and use gloves, instead of 
flinging our own away and manfully defending our existence, the pre- 
‘servation of which should be of greater concern than the Quixotic 
endeavours to carry out Utopian ideas. We must look for no assistance 
from the so-called Liberals, the Free Trade plank forms too large a 
portion of their narrow platform, and they will raise the old ery that 
Protection is dead. Just so. ‘ Le Roi est mort, Vive le Roi.” Protection 
the First, who was accused of wishing to raise the price of the poor 
man’s food, has gone over to the majority, but his more enlightened 
successor, Protection the Second, who declines to fatten the foreigner 
and starve his own subjects, is very much alive indeed, and likely to 
make some stir during his reign. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
87 Marquis Road, James Jonun Barrett, 
Stroud Green, N. Late District Hon. Sec., Finsbury 
Conservative Association. 


How to Revive British Industries without Taxing Food. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe Nationan Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In the February number of the National Review there appeared 
an article by Mr. George Holloway, M.P., bearing the above title. It 
is the formal promulgation of “‘a matter-of-fact programme, instinct 
with advantageous effects,” and represents the views of a section of 
those who support the “Fair Trade” movement. I had hoped, and 
indeed expected, that the current number of the Review would contain- 
some criticism of the writer’s proposals, but they appear to be entirely: 
ignored by those best able to deal with this all-important subject. Mr. 
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Holloway, however, is willing that the “light of discussion” should be 
employed to show the “ benefits or blemishes” of his proposals. At 
the same time, he makes no secret of his own opinion that the scheme 
he sets forth is a practicable one, and as it has enjoyed the advan- 
tage of reproduction in the columns of the Review, I think it extremely 
desirable that it should not pass unchallenged. It appears to me 
that in practice it would be unworkable, and in the absence of abler 
pens, I beg your permission to state, in the briefest possible form, my 
reasons for arriving at such a conclusion. 

Mr. Holloway’s proposal is ‘‘ to protect our own manufacturing indus- 
tries by imposing a customs’ duty upon every description of foreign 
manufactures, and to devote the whole of the revenue thus obtained 
to the relief and encouragement of agriculture.” Mr. Holloway’s good 
intentions I freely acknowledge, but his skill as a financier is not so 
apparent. It requires little argument on my part to show that if 
agriculture is to benefit by this duty, there must be a permanent 
revenue derivable therefrom. And if there be a permanent revenue, 
then it follows that the goods on which the duty is levied will come 
into the country in undiminished quantities, and compete, us before, 
with the produce of our own manufactories. Mr. Holloway argues 
that the duty will be paid principally by the foreign producer, which 
means that in England the price will remain practically as low as ever ; 
but in that case, how could our own manufacturers be benefited ? 
What relief would be afforded to the overstocked labour-market of the 
country, and how would our unemployed capital derive any advantage ? 
On the other hand, if the duty acts prohibitively, then the interested 
trades in this country will experience a considerable revival. With the 
cessation of taxed imports, however, the revenue anticipated by Mr. 
Holloway will disappear, and how, in that case, will he pay the pro- 
posed bounty to the growers of corn ? 

Mr. Holloway is evidently conscious of some weakness in this part of 
his case, for he is careful to refer to the expected revenue as a per- 
manent one. He also expresses the opinion that an ad valorem duty of 
15 or 20 per cent. on wholly manufactured goods is not a prohibitive 
tax, and will not greatly decrease the sale in this country—a very 
curious statement, especially when made by a member of the league 
which complains with such exceeding bitterness that foreign tariffs ruin 
British trade. He adds the remark, however, that to whatever extent 
the duty does decrease the use of these imported articles, to that 
extent will employment be given to our own people. The honourable 
member thus admits, though with evident reluctance, that a tax on 
imports will, to some degree, interfere with their sale; but I beg per- 
mission to traverse his statement with regard to the extent of the 
employment that would be given to English work-people by the plan of 
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shutting out foreign goods. Prohibition of imports by the imposition 
of a high duty will inevitably increase the selling price of the pro- 
tected article, and a decrease in consumption is, all the world over, 
contemporaneous with an increase in price. To only a partial extent, 
therefore, and not to the full extent, as claimed, will English trade 
benefit by the levying of prohibitive duties. 

Mr. Holloway has one rate of duty for wholly manufactured articles, 
as mentioned above, and another—a much smaller one—for goods. 
partially manufactured. This, as much as the other, is taken into. 
account as a part of the ways and means, and yet the idea of the writer 
is that the tax will induce foreigners to send goods of this nature in an 
entirely raw state. As raw material is to be untaxed, there would 
thus, I fear, if Mr. Holloway’s idea should be realised, be a further 
strange disappearance of revenue relied upon for the carrying out of 
this scheme. It appears to me that before the leaders of either political 
party would be likely to give any serious attention to these proposals, 
one or other of the following propositions would require to be proved: 
1st. That the mere fact of levying a duty on foreign manufactures 
will benefit those engaged in similar industries in England, even if the 
foreign manufactures in question come into the country and are sold 
in practically undiminished quantities ; or, 2nd. That it will be possible 
to raise twelve millions a year from a tax on manufactured goods when 
the very imposition of this tax prohibits the import of the said goods. 

But when the task of satisfactorily disposing of these problems, or of 
one of them, is completed, then the member for Stroud will be confronted 
with other difficulties as great. To only two of these, however, do I 
propose to draw attention. 

With regard to the first, it is a curious circumstance that Fair Traders 
persistently refuse to acknowledge the simple fact that imports require 
to be paid for. Nevertheless, it is true that the foreigner will require 
a return for the whole of the sixty million pounds worth of manu- 
factured goods annually imported into this country, and about which 
Mr. Holloway is so much exercised. Now, it is established beyond 
the doubt of any reasonable mind that specie as a means of payment 
scarcely enters at all into the region of international commerce, and 
it follows consequently that these imported manufactures must be paid 
for in kind. Therefore, as we do not export raw material to any 
extent, we must pay the foreigner by the exportation of manufactured 
articles. Now, if we say to him, ‘‘ We decline to receive your manu- 
factures because they injure our home trade,” we overlook the fact that 
whilst these imports cause fewer British goods to be made for native 
consumption, yet, at the same time, British producers are kept as busily 
employed in the manufacture of goods to export by way of payment. 
The conclusion we must come to, therefore, is that manufactured 
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imports do not injure native industries as a whole, but, on the contrary, 
as I shall presently endeavour to show, the stoppage of this import 
business would have a very serious effect indeed on the most important 
industry of shipping. 

I am aware, in using the foregoing argument as to imports causing 
exports (or vice versa), that the Fair Traders deny the truth of my 
premiss and produce statistics showing the large annual excess of 
imports over exports. The explanation of this fact is, of course, that 
the excess represents the interest on our investments abroad, and the 
freight earned by our vessels; but this explanation does not satisfy our 
friends, who make solicitous inquiries as to the manner in which the 
wage-earning classes benefit by the income from foreign securities. 
Now, this plaintive question is evidently intended to take the place of 
the proverbial red herring, but I for one decline to be deceived by it. 
Our foreign investments have no connection whatever with the subject 
of Free Trade. No amount of attention on the part of the customs 
authorities can keep out of the country the earnings from these invest- 
ments, so that a heavy duty would have the effect of shutting out only 
those imports beyond the requirements for payment of interest, and 
the exports would as a consequence be correspondingly reduced in the 
manner I have indicated. 

The second difficulty in the way of carrying out Mr. Holloway’s 
scheme successfully is the effect it would have on the shipping trade. 
I need not remind the readers of the National Review of the enormous 
amount of British capital invested in our mercantile marine, nor of the 
large numbers of our population who earn their livelihood as seamen, 
and who, with their dependents, are extensive consumers of British 
produce. If the proposed duty had the effect of keeping out foreign 
manufactures, and therefore of reducing exports to an equivalent extent, 
the blow which would thus be struck at this important industry would 
be incalculable, not only in its direct effect on shipping but also on the 
numerous allied industries scattered throughout the country. On the 
other hand, if Mr. Holloway’s import duty is not prohibitive, and his 
anticipated revenue should be realised, then the bounty paid to farmers 
would, without doubt, as is expected, considerably increase the quantity 
of corn grown in the country and reduce the amount of our require- 
ments from abroad. ‘The effect on the shipping trade would, to a 
greater or less extent, be similar to that I have just pointed out. In 
this case, however, there would be a redeeming feature in the benefit 
resulting to the agricultural interest, a more important interest even 
than that of shipping, and one sorely needing assistance at the present 
time. Still, it would be the protection of one industry at the expense 
of others. What is required is some plan which, without detriment to 
other trades, would cause farming to spell ‘“ Prosperity” rather than 
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*“‘ Ruin,” as has been the case for so many years, and he who succeeded 
in devising such a plan would earn the gratitude, not of a class only 
but of a nation. The question is national, not political, and all parties 
would surely join for such an object. 

Having now briefly explained the two additional difficulties to which 
I alluded, viz. the reduction of exports which would follow a reduction 
of imports and the consequent loss of freight to the carrying trade of 
the country, I submit that they will both require to be satisfactorily 
explained before Mr. Holloway’s proposals can be to any extent adopted 
in the country. 

In dealing with this question of free imports, Fair Traders should not 
forget how much more vulnerable we are in the direction of our manu- 
facturing industries than any other country in the world. Manufactures 
represent about 90 per cent. of our total exports, but only about 20 per 
cent. of our imports (I have not the figures by me, but these percentages 
are approximately accurate). Again, it is estimated that the manu- 
factured articles imported into England do not exceed one-tenth of our 
total production. I think it will be seen, therefore, that the importation 
of manufactures cannot injure trade as a whole to such an extent as is 
claimed in some quarters. Fair Traders advocate retaliation on the 
foreigner for the purpose of inducing him to lower his tariffs against 
British goods, but when we remember the comparatively small quantity 
of finished articles which any individual country sends us, I think it 
extremely improbable that this plan would be very effective. Doubtless 
to many governments it is more important to derive a revenue from the 
tax on British imports than it is to have any market at all for their 
exports to this country. Indeed, amongst continental nations, retalia- 
tion has on more than one occasion produced retaliation, and instead 
of the barrier against our trade being removed, we might find it raised 
to a more impassable height than ever. A war of tariffs would be 
absolute ruin to many an English factory and mill. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, March, 1888. H. Harrison. 


Currency and Prices, 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
Permit me to show, as suggested in a previous letter, that the 
renovation of our metallic currency would soon repay the outlay many 
times over. The British silver coinage amounts to £18,600,000 ; if we 
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take the appreciation of gold and the depreciation of silver at 14 per 
cent.—the exchange between gold and silver being 28 per cent.—the 
addition of 14 per cent, say one-sixth in size, to our silver coins, would 
meet gold halfway. At the present price of bar silver, the cost would 
be 2s. 5d. sterling for each 20s., or nearly one-eighth. The amount 
required for our silver coinage would be £2,818,000. The cost of 
renovating our light gold coinage would be £800,000, say three millions 
sterling in all. If the legal tender in silver could thus be extended to 
£25, as it stood in 1774, or to £40, as in 1750, banks could utilise: 
one-fourth of their reserves in silver, as per Bank Act of 1844. If 
silver should depreciate in value still further, the amount of legal 
tender would be reduced accordingly. ‘This increase of the specie,. 
together with the use of one-pound notes, based on specie, should 
strengthen the currency and improve prices. A lad was asked, “‘ What 
is the worst thing about money ?” his reply was, ‘‘ There ain’t enough 
of it.” Perhaps the Report of the Currency Commission, though more 
voluminous, is not more appropriate. Ricardo says, ‘‘ Commodities 
measure the value of money, as money measures the value of commo- 
dities.” We keep our standards of measure most carefully, and should 
also maintain our standard of value. It may be alleged that, when 
renovating our silver coinage, we should take the present famine price 
of gold as the standard ; but that would be like the policy of the land- 
lords, who raised their rents 30 per cent. when gold was plentiful, and 
maintained such rents until they brought ruin upon all parties. Gold 
is at an artificial value, both from being so largely adopted as the 
standard, and on account of the rapidly failing supply thereof. The 
gold yield of Victoria, one of our chief sources of supply, has fallen off 
thirty per cent. in six years. 

There is another point as regards our silver coinage; if it were thus 
brought up to par, or in so far as that was attained, there would be no 
loss, as the silver in the coins, as well as that added thereto, would be 
brought up to the proper gold standard. In any case, the silver would 
be public property, and would be fitted to do its proper work. The 
farmer turns over his capital once a year, but silver, when properly 
used as current coin, may be turned over fifty times a year, and both 
parties have profit by each transaction. The proposal to fix the ratio 
of gold and silver by international agreement, is akin to the supposition 
that the price of wheat could be fixed in that way. The value of the 
precious metals, both in relation to one another and to other com- 
modities, depends on supply and demand. A very humble individual 
protested against the proposal to issue a new silver coinage which would 
be short, by more than one-third, of its face value. Coins thus issued 
must be redeemed, eventually, on the gold standard. As a mercantile 
people, we should maintain a sound and efficient currency. Lord 
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Derby has estimated the loss to British landlords and tenants, through 
the fall in prices, at 500 millions sterling. If we spread this over 
sixteen years, it exceeds 30 millions sterling per annum, as com- 
pared with 3 millions sterling, as stated above, to renovate the gold 
and silver currency, once for all. It should be noted that the land is of 
much less value than other interests combined. 

If the relations of our gold and silver coins are properly adjusted, the 
rupee, with its half and quarter, should be identical with the florin, 
shilling, and sixpence. As silver is the standard of value in India, if 
the size of such coins was increased by one-sixth, for example, all fixed 
payments under existing contracts could be reduced, in rupees, by one- 
sixth. The cost of enlarging Indian silver coins, their value being 
168 millions sterling would be nominally 28 millions, but silver being 
at 433d. per ounce, the cost would be £20,300,000. This could be 
borrowed on Indian credit at 3} per cent., and could be repaid by instal- 
ments, including interest, closing the transaction in fifty years, the 
whole outlay being £772,000 per annum. This would obviate the 
present annual loss to India of 5 millions sterling by exchange, 
besides that to individuals remitting, or receiving remittances. There 
is also the loss to India of say 4} millions per annum, owing to the 
lower prices obtained for goods to the value of 18 millions sterling, 
being the average excess of exports over imports on the ten years. 
Those who send cotton goods to India each year to the value of 
14 millions sterling may lose 33 millions in exchange. There is no 
adequate equivalent for said losses, which amount to 13 millions 
sterling per annum. The fall in the price of wheat (one item of Indian 
exports) implies a loss of 2} millions sterling per annum, and we lose 
very largely on the whole, by the low prices arising from the con- 
traction of the currency. 

The banks should endeavour to make silver available, in a rational 
way, as a part of our currency. About half the metallic reserve of 
the Bank of France is silver. The bank rate does not fluctuate so 
wildly in France as with us. Our silver coins are nearly as much 
depreciated as the Russian rouble. According to the evidence of some 
of our leading bankers, the gold standard is just perfection ; there is 
this difficulty however, that the gold is not obtainable to do the 
necessary work. The supply is so short at times, as to double the bank 
rate within three months. Silver is as good value at 484d. as gold at 
£3 17s. 10$d. per ounce. Though the ratio between gold and silver 
must vary with supply and demand, it should not be beyond human 
ingenuity to utilise both in these days, as well as in times past. It 
would appear that both the currency and banking capital of Britain are 
grossly deficient. The average dividends of English and Scotch banks 
exceeds 12 per cent. They are unable to get gold enough to warrant 
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the issue of notes to do our commercial work, but they should seek 
legal powers to use one-pound notes, and should insist upon a renova- 
tion of the gold and silver currency. One-pound notes are manu- 
factured in England for German banks at one penny each, and none. 
have been forged. Our leading banks could no doubt get the requisite. 
additional capital by the issue of 5 per cent. debentures. The British 
silver currency could probably be doubled to advantage, but would be 
represented chiefly by bank notes. Bank, gas, and water shares have 
been affording large dividends, and these have been virtually increased. 
of late years, say by 14 per cent., through the appreciation of gold. 
Though silver were made available as a legal tender to a much larger 
amount, as proposed above, the banks would naturally pay, as they do 
at present, in the way most suitable to their customers. 

Sir Lyon Playfair, of whom we should speak with the greatest respect. 
as aman of science, writes in a very questionable way on finance in the 
Contemporary Review for March. He mentions the adoption of the gold 
standard by Germany in 1873-4, and that France then ceased to coin 
silver, adding that, ‘‘ By 1875 English industry ought to have been 
crushed by these changes, but the truth is that then and ever since. 
both gold and silver have been in excess of the demand.” If we take 
the combined yield of gold and silver in 1870 the value was 44 
millions sterling, the present yield is 45 millions sterling; but when 
gold is the standard an increase of 75 per cent. in the yield of silver is 
of no avail, while the falling off by 33 per cent. in the supply of gold 
causes such an appreciation thereof, that one-third more goods or 
produce is required for the purchase of the sovereign. We find that 
rents, for example, are being reduced one-third or more, and that the 
fall in prices has brought ruin upon myriads. It is alleged that the more 
rapid transit of goods is the cause of the great fall in prices; but the 
quickening of transit has been in progress for seventy years, ever since 
the use of steam power in ships and on railroads. The free and rapid 
distribution of goods is of the greatest advantage to the community. 
Sir Lyon laments the displacement of labour by machinery. His style 
of reasoning would be appreciated in China, where a man conveys two 
passengers on his wheelbarrow, whereas, if railways were permitted, 
two men might convey some hundreds. We should rather show to our 
surplus workers that there is rapid conveyance to distant and fruitful 
countries; but it is the effective workers that are wanted, and the 
removal of such people to our colonies obviates the risk of their 
becoming paupers, leaves employment for the residue, doubles the 
producing power of those who emigrate, while it doubles their power of 
consuming our manufactures. The imports and exports of Australia 
amount to £37 per head as compared with £16 10s. per head in Britain. 
The present depression, from which the colonies are not exempted, 
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seems to arise from a restriction of the currency—mainly artificial—which 
lowers prices, while virtually increasing all indebtedness; but in too 
many cases debts have to be written off. The latest quotation from 
Buenos Ayres, namely, a premium of 51 per cent. for gold, shows that 
the silver supply, which is one-fourth greater in value than that of gold, 
might be used to better purpose. Sir Lyon Playfair makes a singular 
statement with reference to matches: ‘‘ The mere saving of time to tle 
population of this country, by the modern matches, amounts to 26 
millions sterling annually, while the only displacement of labour was 
to the makers of tinder boxes”! My figures seem quite reasonable in 
comparison. 

As to the effect of currency on prices, we should remember that 
British imports and exports, per head, were £4 13s. 4id. in 1840, 
£9 14s. in 1854, rising to £21 4s. 9d. in 1878, and falling to £19 17s. 5u. 
in 1881. The amount for 1886 was £16 10s. per head, as stated abov:. 
The lower figures arise more from a fall in prices than from a reductio : 
in quantities. 

The sad case of many landowners, whose incomes have bec) 
lessened, while their liabilities have been increased, by our curren: » 
laws, reminds one of the American proprietor whose estate lay in tl: 
track of tornado, which, he said, had swept off everything but the 
mortgage. 

The latest advices from Australia show that a further development of 
the silver question may be anticipated. The shares in silver mines in 
the Barrier Ranges have advanced from £20 to £808, within a few 
months. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Respectfully yours, 
Cheltenham. Cuartes Witson. 


The Certainties of Chance. 


To tue Eprrors or tHe Nationat Review.” 


GENTLEMEN, 

In your number for April, there is an article headed “Tie 
Certainties of Chance,” written with the laudable design of saving those 
who are unacquainted with Algebra from lotteries, rouge et noir, etc. 
In such an article there should be nothing ambiguous, and no bad 
reasoning. I regret to find both. There is a well-known problem in 
chances which is enunciated, not very clearly, in these words : 

“ Ask anyone, man, woman, or child, what he, she, or it would give 
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for the right to toss the coin as long as ‘heads’ appeared, getting 
£1 if ‘tail’ came up, £2 if tail came at the second, £4 if at the third, 
and so on, the prize doubling at each successive throw.” 

Seeing that ‘ tails” means winning, the above ought to be altered to 
“as long as ‘ heads’ donot appear.” Again it is not distinctly stated, 
that to be entitled to the £2, the thrower must have won both first and 
second. The text should have been “ £2 if ‘tail’ came also at the 
second.” The article goes on— ‘‘ The chance of winning £1 is certainty | 
or £1. The chance of winning £2 is one halfor again £1,” etc. This 
is flagrantly wrong. The chance of throwing “tails” is one half, in 
this instance of the value of 10s. And the chance of throwing “ tails ” 
twice running is (not a half) but a quarter, that is, again 10s. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
J.C. M. 


Compulsory Emigration of English Paupers to 
Western Australia. 


To tae Eprrors or THE Nationa Review.” 
(GENTLEMEN, 

The letter of your correspondent on the subject of Compulsory 
Emigration is a further indication that men are now seriously exer- 
cising their minds in the endeavour to find some practical remedy for 
the ever-increasing mass of pauperism in England. Your correspondent 
may, however, rest assured that his suggestion will never be adopted, 
unless he can previously prove that poverty is so heinous a crime that 
the punishment of transportation for life is not too severe, on its de- 
tection. Mr. Varley must remember that, a very few years ago, 
transportation for life to Australia was the severest punishment inflicted 
on the worst of criminals who stopped short of murder ; and even in the 
past it was only the criminal himself who was punished, not him and 
all his family. It is impossible to suppose that, in the short interval 
of twenty or thirty years, the heaviest sentence pronounced on the 
blackest crimes, can now be held to be the just retribution for merely 
seeking indoor relief from the Poor Rate. On this ground aloneI feel 
sure that Mr. Varley’s proposal can never be accepted. 

A second objection to it lies in the self-evident certainty that no 
“« able-bodied adult under 40” would ever be so silly as to apply for 
indoor relief, when he knew that his doing so would instantly subject 
himself and family to transportation. The scheme would be inoperative 
from lack of applicants. 
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If Mr. Varley’s figures are to be relied upon, they show conclusively 
that the wiser course is to stretch the tyrannical principle a little 
further, and to make a clear sweep of all our paupers. Mr. Varley 
states that a pauper can be transported and settled for £27, and that 
it costs £15 a year to keep one in England. It follows clearly that a 
double Poor Rate one year would suffice to convey and comfortably 
provide for all our paupers at the antipodes. Who would not gladly 
pay down a double rate one year to be quit of the impost for ever—or 
until another crop of paupers had sprung up ? 

Seriously, would it not be far more efficacious, and w far less inter- 
ference with reasonable liberty, to forbid the immigration of poor 
foreigners, unless they could prove that they were actually in the employ 
of some responsible person, or were already provided with some reason- 
able means of maintaining themselves ? 

Very respectfully yours, 
Freperic Pincort. 
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